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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 
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preseating  all  shades  of  opinioa  as  roSeet«d  in  the  press  oa  matters  effectissg  agriculture,  parttcmlarlj^  in  its 
economic  aBi>eeti!.  Approv»l  or  disiapprovad  «f  views  ftud  opiaions  quoted  ia  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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lU  CONGRESS  An  agreement  between  the  Senate  and  House  conferees  on  the 

tariff  "bill  was  reached  yesterday,  but  ei;?-ht  major  points,  of  con- 
troversy were  referred  "back  to  the  t^^'o  "branches  for  final  deter- 
mination, and  a  "bitter  dispute  over  these  is  in  prospect  on  the  floors,  according 
to  the  pross  to-day.     The  controversial  sugar  rate  increase,  the  cxTDort  de"benturG, 
and  the  modified  flexible  tariff  provision  arc  among  the  propositions  upon  "'hich 
new  votes  will  be  necessary  before  a  bill  can  be  sent  to  the  White  House.  Besides 
sugar,  debcntijTC,  and  flexible  diffcronces,  the  two  houses  have  yet  to  reach  an 
accord  on  the  cement,  lumber,   shingles,  and  silver  rates,  and  the  Senate's  pro- 
posed reorganization  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

The  Senate  yesterday  rejected  the  Shortridge  iDroposal  to  bar  all  Philippine 
immigration  for  five  years  except  students  and  visitors,  a.nd  aioproved,  32  to  30, 
the  Kendrick  amendm.ent  to  the  Harris  bill  to  allow  unrestricted  entry  of  laborers 
engaged  in  seasonal  work  of  less  than  eight  months'  duration.    Another  "oroposal 
ty  Senator  Hayden  of  Arizona  to  place  Canada  and  Ne^rfoundland  -under  a  quota,  was 
rejected,  44  to  14. 

The  House  yesterday  sent  the  agriculture  aripronrip  tion  bill  to  conference 
after  refusing  to  accept . several  Senate  amendments. 

Speaker  Longworth  referred  to  the  House  appropriations  committee  the  sup- 
plemental estim.ate  of  $28,693,540  submitted  by  President  Hoover,  as  an  initial 
outlay  on  more  than  200  nublic  building  projects  to  cost  $112,687,800.  (Press, 
Apr.  24.)  '   


^ERAL  The  federal  Farm  Board  to-day  announces  tha.t  it  has  ap- 

Fj\EIu  BOARD         proved  an  application  of  the  DairjTmen' s  League  Coopei-ative  Associa- 
tion, Inc.  ,  of  JTew  York  for  a  loan  of  not  exceeding  $4,000,000. 
This  line  of  credit  will  enable  the  association  to  carry  out  a 
three  year  urogram  of  expanding  its  merchandising  and  handling  facilities  for  the 
sale  of  its  products.     Repayment  of  the  entire  amount  borrowed  is  reatilred  in  ap- 
proximately ten  years.     The  loan  will  be  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the 
properties  of  the  league.     The  Dairjmien' s  League  Cooperative  Association  is  an 
organization  of  about  forty  thousand  dairy  farmers  of  the  ITew  York  milk  shed, 
which  includes  all  of  Hew  York  State  and  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ver- 
i^ont,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.     This  territory  supplies  the  lie"'  York 
metropolitan  market  as  well  as  the  smaller  cities  throughout  the  area. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  A  Monroe,  N.C,  dispatch  to-day  rei^orts  that  two  additional 

•AMS  CLOSE       banlcs  closed  at  Monroe  yesterday  following  the  failure  of  the 
Bank  of  Union  to  open  yesterday  and  left  the  community  '"'ithout 
banlcing  facilities.     The  report  sajrs:  "The  Farmers'  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  did  not  open  its  doors,  and  later  in  the  day  the  First  National  Bank  sus- 
pended.   R^His  on  both  banlrs  followed  the  closing  of  the  Banl.  of  Union..." 
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Section  2 

Coriioration  An  editorial  in  Sv.ccessfij.1  Farmin.s-  for  May  says:  'Trom  Kansas 

Farining'       a  subscriber  sends  us  a  clipoinj  waicn  dascrites  two  "bills  recently 
introduced  in  the  special  session  of  the  leeislpture  of  that  State, 
prohihitina-  large  scale  corporation  farms.     The  fear  is  expressed  that 
prosperous,  individual  farmers  will  he  reijlaced  hy  hig  business  using 
hired  help  exclusively.     With  the  nation-wide  movement  to  merge  thou- 
sands of  sm.all  business  concerns  there  naturally  com.es  the  question, 
Why  not  a/D'oly  the  same  system  to  agriculture?    Because  farming  is  a  mode 
of  living  as  well  as  a  business,  there  are  those  who  fear  that  such  a 
change  will  bring  about  social  loss  greater  than  the  possible  economiic 
gain. ..  Certainly  the  now  competition  deserves  thoughtf-ul  study.     It  is 
a  challenge  the  individual  f aimer  dare  not  ignore.     It  means  that  in- 
dividual eff  icioncy  m^us  t  be  increased,  that  cooperative  group  action 
must  come,  and  that  the  inofficiont  will  be  forced  out.     ITever  was 
there  a  time  when  it  was  m.orc  necessary  to  be  inform.cd  on  every  line  of 
farm  business.     We  bolicvo,  however,   that  competition  within  the  indus- 
try between  individual  farmiers  is  of  even  gi'ea.ter  significance  now  tha.n 
between  inr'.ividnals  and  corr)orations .     We  have  no  symTDa.thy  with  at- 
temipts  to  cpiDOse  any  tiroe  of  farminr  by  le-?isls,tion.     What  is  economi- 
cally sound  will  prevail.     We  still  maintain  our  confidence  in  the  abil- 
ity of  the  individual  farm  family..." 

Cuban  A  Havana  di-psitch  A^oril  22  reriortB:  "The  total  oiit^ut  of 

Sugar  sugar  m.anuf actured  in  the  variotis  mills  throughout  the  island  up  to 

April  15  was  3,910,329  tons.     Inform.ation  s^iven  out  officially 
April  19  by  the  De'oatrtmient  of  A.ericulture  said  that  125  mills  were 
still  grinding,  while  thirty-two  hp.d  concluded  the  season's  ouerations /-^ 

Farm  Joseph  Stagg  Lawrence  writes  rmder  the  title  "The  futility  of 

Relief         Farm  Relief"  in  Harper's  for  May.     He  says  in  part:  "...Just  one  thing 
churns  in  the  faimier's  craw.     He  has  moved  ahead.    By  all  odds  he  has 
m.oved  more  rapidly  and  farther  during  the  past  decade  than  in  any  other 
similar  loeriod  in  history — but — his  urban  brother  has  done  even  better. 
There  is  tbe  rub.     There  lies  the  disuarit"/  about  which  such  copious 
and  bitter  tears  have  been  shed.     It  'las  cr5at?d  T)rofound  discontent 
am.ong  the  farm.ers  of  the  nonindusfcrial  areas;  and  the  politician  with 
his  highly  sensitized  antennae,  ever  seeking  sts.tes  of  mind  which  may 
profitabl3'-  be  exploited,  ha,s  discovered  here  a  virgin  field  of  bilious 
comple::ces. .  .The  farm.er's  'plight'  is  due  to  three  causes.    We  r.ay  label 
these  briefly  as  a  lag  in  prod-active  efficiency,  the  domination  of  un- 
controlled crop-surpluses ,  and  the  illogical  trend  of  farm  aid.  The 
suggestion  that  a.gri culture  is  lagging  in  the  general  advance  toward 
greater  prodtictive  efficiency  m.ay  startle  the  reader  no  less  than  the 
farmer  him^self. .  .Population  increa.ses  through  an  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  and  immigration  over  emigration.     In  1885  we  had  an  estimated 
birth  rate  of  35  per  thousand.     In  1915,  this  had  declined  to  25  per 
thousand  and  in.  1928  to  19.7  per  thousand..     So  serious  is  the  decline 
of  our  birth  rate  that  a  continua.tion  of  the  drop  registered  in  four 
years,  1925-1928,  should  give  us  a.  balance  of  births  and  'nat-ciral' 
deaths  by  the  end  of  1932.    A  little  reflection  will  demonstrate  the 
im.probability  of  any  increase  in  our  birth  rate... prior  to  the  war  wc 
coiald,  on  the  average,  count  ea.ch  yea.r  on  an  addition  to  onr  population 
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from  abroad  of  six  to  seven  hundred  thousand  immiffi'ants .     This  has 
declined  to  a  trifle  more  than  two  hundred  thousand,  and  there  is  no 
indication  of  an;;'  relaxation  in  our  immigration  policy.     The  a-oplicatior- 
of  the  national  oria-ins  quota  and  the  imposition  of  restrictions  upon 
immigration  from  countries  in  the  western  hemisphere  m,ay  further  con- 
struct this  h"uman  stream.     Tailing  all  these  fa^ctors  into  account,  it  is 
not  im.prohaDle  that  we  shall  have  a  stationary  population  va.rying  "be- 
tween one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  neoTDle  "be- 
fore another  generation  has  passed."    After  reviewing  uropos ed  and 
active  form-S  of  farm  relief,   the  article  continues:  "Since  "billions  of 
dollars  a.re  going  to  "be  sent,  why  not  try  a.  solution  that  is  more  in 
accord  with  the  tested  principles  of  market  control?    First,  a  com-olete 
a"bandonment  of  all  irrigation  and  reclamation  projects  as  well  as  the 
closing  of  all  pu"blic  lands  still  open  for  homesteading.     Second,  the 
purchase  by  the  State  of  all  marginal  farm  lands  and  their  complete  re- 
tirement from  cultivation..." 

Korean  "Since  Japan  annexed  Korea  sixteen  years  ago,  strenuous  ef- 

Agricul-      forts  have  "been  made  to  develop  agriculture  and  to  uplift  the  life 
ture  of  the  rural  population.    As  a  result  the  value  of  agricultural 

products  has  risen  from  242  million  yen  in  1910  to  1,286  million  yen 
in  1924.     The  land  under  cultivation  during  the  same  tim.e  increased 
from  2,465,000  hectares  to  4,322,000.     The  prograjn  of  improvement  set 
in  force  by  the  Government- General  covers  mainly  the  following: — (l) 
The  developm:ent  of  uncultivated  lands.     Attention  is  directed  to  lands 
now  uncultivated  or  slightly  utilized  due  to  insufficient  water  supply 
and  to  lands  which  can  be  made  fertile  by  drainage.     Private  initiative 
lias  already  turned  some  of  the  projects  into  successful  investments  by 
the  aid  of  Government  subsidies  and  the  financial  support  of  the  banks 
in  which  the  Government  is  heavily  interested.     (2)  The  improvement  of 
the  irrigation  systems.     Heavy  rains  now  often  cause  great  damage.  At 
other  times  drought  could  be  prevented  by  irrigation  if  waiter  were 
available,   (s)  The  introduction  of  new  crop  plants  and  the  improvement 
of  existing  varieties  by  means  of  the  introduction  of  new  ones  and  by 
plant  breeding,  (4)  The  application  of  fertilizers  and  manures.  Fertil- 
ization has  long  been  neglected  and  excellent  results  are  indicated  by 
recent  experiments."  (Social  Science  Abstracts,  April,) 

^il^  An  editorial  in  The  Baltimore  Sur.  for  April  21  says:   "While  lost 

Champions    in  admiration  of  the  productiveness  of  th^t  distinguished  representative 
of  the  Holstein-Friesian  breed,  Jewel  Ormsby  Piebe,  granddaughter  of 
King  Pieterjie  Ormsby  Piebe,  lately  of  Iowa  but  now  transferred  to 
Minnesota,  we  wonder  whether  she  is  not  overdoing  it.     Wlia,t  will  become 
of  plain,  ordinary  cows  if  a  comparatively  few  of  the  blue-ribbon  type 
flood  the  milk  and  butter  miarket?    Miss  Pie'be  is  authoritatively  shoiATi 
to  produce  enough  milk  to  feed  a  hpjidred  hungry  babies,  allowing  each 
a  pint  a  day.     This  is  equivalent  to  100  pounds  every  24  hours,  of  which 
4.5  per  cent  is  pure  butterfat.     In  seven  days  41.02  pounds  of  butter 
were  made  from  her  m.ilk,  a  rate  of  production  which,  if  continued  for  a 
year,  would  break  all  previous  records  by  300  pounds.     As  a  four-year- 
old  junior  she  made  last  year  1,244  pomds  of  butter  and  24,142  pounds 
of  milk,   setting  a  mark  for  age  which  had  not  been  equaled,  and  this 
year  she  is  yielding  at  a  rate  which  promises  to  do  better.    Miss  Piebe 
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is  also  a  looker,  iDeing-  heralded  &s  the  Yenus  de  Milo  of  the  "bovine 
world.    But  r'oes    not  Miss  Piehe  present  another  farrt  prohlem?  Too 
much  of  everythina-  is  "being  produced  by  the  dairyman  as  well  as  hy 
the  ap-riculturist.     Having  "been  urged  for  many  years  to  improve  stoch 
and  methods  of  "oroduction,   the  dairjmian  answers  with  a  cow  marvel.  In 
recent  months  the  farmer  has  "been  warned  that  unless  he  consumed  more 
"butter  at  home  and  stopped  eating  su"bstitutes ,  -orices  would  slump  still 
lower.    What  will  happen  if  he  refuses  to  do  so  and  yet  devotes  his 
time  to  raising  Miss  Pie"bcs?" 

Prices  The  recession  of  wholesale  lorices  which  "began  in  August,  1929, 

continued  into  Mrrch  with  a  further  decline  of  1  2/5  ner  cent,  accord- 
ing to  information  collected  in  the  leading  markets  of  the  country  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,. 
The  bureau's  weighted  index,  with  average  prices  in  1926  as  100.0, 
stands  at  90.8  for  March  compared  with  92.1  for  February.     Since  July, 
1929,  the  high  mark  of  last  year  with  an  index  of  98.0,  there  has  been 
a  decrepse  of  over  7  per  cent  in  wholesale  prices.     Comipared  with 
March,  1929,  with  an  index  of  97.5,  a  decrease  of  practically  7  per 
cent  is  shown.    Based  on  these  fig^ares,  the  purchasing  value  of  the 
dollar  in  March,  1929,  was  102.6  cents,  Febrvi.ary,  1930,  was  108.6 
cents,  and  March,  1930,  ?.'as  110.1  cents,  compared  '^'ith  100.0  cents, 
for  the  year  1926.    All  the  major  groups  of  commodities  declined  from 
February  to  March,  with  decreases  ranging  from  l/s  of  1  per  cent  iii 
building  materials  to  3  l/s  per  cent  in  farm  products.     Farm  uroducts, 
with  a  decrease  of  3  l/3  per  cent,   showed  the  greatest  decline  in  tho 
commodity  groups.    Decided  price  declines  took  place  in  grains,  calves, 
hogs,   sheep,  cotton,  beans,  eggs,  lemons,  white  potatoes,  and  'tooI. 
0ran.p-es,  live  poultry,  and  steers  showed  considerable  increases  while 
the  remaining  commodities  in  the  group  changed  only  slightly  or  re- 
mained at  February  levels.    The  decrease  in  the  group  of  foods  as  a 
whole  was  nearly  13/4  per  cent.    Dressed  lamb,  bacon,  ham,  fresh 
veal,  coffee,  rye  and  wheat  flour,  glucose,  lard,  cornmeal ,  rice,  and 
sugar  declined  in  price,  while  butter,  cheese,  and  milk  showed  slight- 
ly increased  TDrices-.     Hides  and  skins  and  leather  showed  a  further 
recession  in  average  prices,  while  boots  and  shoes  and  other  leather 
products  remained  at  the  February  levels.     The  group  of  textile  T^ro- 
ducts,  taken  as  a.  whole,  dropped  2  per  cent  in  the  month,  with  all  sub- 
groups showing  a  falling  off.    The  chemicals  and  drugs  group,  includ- 
ing mixed  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  materials,  decreased  a  little  more 
than  1  per  cent.     Only  a  slight  change  took  place  in  the  houscfurnish- 
ing  goods  group.    A  decided  decline  in  cattle  feed  forced  the  mis- 
cellaneous group  of  commodities  down  slightly.    A  decline  was  shown  for 
each  of  the  groups  classified  as  raw  materials,  semi-manufactured  arti- 
cles, finished  products,  and  nonagri cultural  commodities.     Of  the  550 
commodities  or. price  scries  for  which  comparable  information  for  Feb- 
ruary and  March  was  collected,  increases  were  sho"m  in  71  instances  and 
decreases  in  183  instances.     In  296  instances  no  change  in  price  was 
reported.     Comparing  prices  in  March  with  those  of  a  year  ago,  as 
measured  by  changes,  in  the  index  n-umbcrs,  it  is  seen  that  considerable 
decreases  have  taken  place  in  farm  products,  foods,  textiles,  and 
metals  and  metal  products.     Hides  and  leather  iDroducts,  fuel  and  light- 
ing materials,  building  materials,  chemicals  and  drugs,  and  miscella- 
neous commodities  are  somewhat  lower  than  in  March,  1929,  while  house- 
furnishinp-  p-oods  shnw^ri  no  r?npir\P-p: . 
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Section  3 
laEKST  QUOTATIOl^TS 

Parm 

Products  AT)ril  23. — Livestock  prices:     Sla."u.gliter  cattle,   calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)   eood  and  choice  $12. '^5  to  $15.10; 
co-^s,  g-ood  and  choice  $7.50  to  $10;  heifers  (850  l"bs.  do^Ti)  g-ood  and 
choice  $10.50  to  $13;  vealers,  ffood  and  choice  $8.75  to  $11.75; 
feeder  and  stccker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10  to  $11.75; 
heavy  wei^fht  ho^rs  (250-350  Tos.)  modi-um,  food  and  choice  $9.50  to 
$10.10;  lisht  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  mGdium  to  choice  $9.50  to  $10.25; 
slaraghter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medi-um,  e-ood  and  choice  $9  to  $9.85 
(soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations). 
Slaughter  sheep  s.nd  lamhs:    Lanibs,  good  and  choice  (84  Ihs.  down) 
49.75  to  ilO;  feeding  lamos  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $8  to  $9. 

Grain  prices:    ITo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.07^  to  $1.09  l/8;  No. 2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.14; 
Kansas  City  $1.11  to  $1.14;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  "basis) 
Chicago  $1.02  3/4  to  $1.03  l/4;  Kansas  City  99^;  No. 3  mixed  corn 
Minneapolis  70-g-  to  72^(i;  Kansas  City  76  to  77^2?;  No. 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  80  to  82^^;  Minneapolis^  74i  to  76^;  Kansas  City  78-i-  to  80^; 
No. 3  white  orts  Chicago  42  to  42t(^;  Minneapolis  ^7^(f-  to  39-f^;  Kansas 
City  43^.5. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  sold  at  $8-$9  per  barrel  in 
eastern  cities;  $7  f.o.b.  Hastings.     Texas  sacked  Blips  Triumphs 
$4.25-$4.75  per  100  pounds  in  terminal  markets;  $3.50  f.o.b.  Lower 
Valley  points.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  sold  at  i2.90-$3.40  in 
eastern  martets;  mostly  $2.55-.$2.60  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  ^Visconsin 
sacked  Hound  TThitos  $3-53.10  carlot  sales  in  Chicago  and  $2.50-$2.60 
f.o.b.  Stevens  Point.    Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  sold  at  14  to 
18  cents  per  -nint  in  eastern  cities;  $3.50-$4  per  24-pint  crate  in 
the  Mid'le  West.     North  Carolina  Missionarys  20  to  25  cents  a  quart 
in  Baltimore,     South  Carolina  pointed  type  cabbage  ranged  $1.25-$2 
per  1-^-bushel  ham^per  in  eastern  m.arkets.     Alabama  round  type  $5  per 
100— pound  crate  in  Chica^-o.     Texas  yellow  Bermuda  onions,  commercial 
pack,  brought  $1.25-$2  per  standard  crate  in  consuming  centers;  90 
cents  f.o.b.  Laredo. 

TTholesale  prices  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were:  92 
score,  38^^;  91  score,  38(^;  90  score,  37f(>f. 

Wholesale  rrices  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were: 
Plats,  18o-^;  Single  Daisies,  20^(p  to  21^;  Young  Americas,  22,^  to  22^(f:. 

Averae-c  Drice  of  Middling  sioot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  43  points  to  15.23^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  one 
year  ago  the  price  was  18.81^,    May  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  45  points  to  16.08^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  42  points  to  15. 71^;^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of 
Agr.  Econ.) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  0£fioe  of  Inforeiation.  United  States  Departmejit  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
prcscntisg  all  shades  of  opimoa  as  rcilwcted  ia  the  press  oa  matters  aGectinS  ajiriculture.  particularly  in  its 
oconomic'aspects.  Approval!  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  iutent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  imnortance. 
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THE  TARIIT  The  press  to-viay  reports  that  at  a  T.iite  House  conference 

BILL  yesterday  President  Hoover  discussed  the  question  of  nrccedure  in 

the  tariff  "bill  report  with  Repuolican  leaders  of  Congress.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  strategy  of  the  sit^iation  from  the  administra- 
tion standpoint  called  for  "bringing  up  the  renort  in  the  House  first  for  votes  on 
the  farm  dehenture  and  legislative  flexihle  teriff  amendments  and  other  items. 


nS'.'J&RATI01\r  The  Senate  yesterday  an^oroved,  41  to  31,  as  amend-nent  to 

LEGISLATION        the  Harris  hill  cutting-  down  Euro^^ean  emigration  ts  this  country 
from  150,000  annually  to  80,000,  and  restored  to  the  Karris  immi- 
gration measures  the  existing  "basis  of  allotting  imi'.aigra.tion  on 
the  national  orif^ins  act. 


WOELD  A  Basel,  Switzerland,  dispatch  April  23  sta.tes  that 

3AM  HEAD  C-ates  TJ.  McGarrah  of  l^ew  York,  widely  known  financier,     April  22 

was  elected  president  of  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements, 
set  up  under  the  Young  plan  to  handle  the  movemicnt  of  &Grma.n 
reparation  payments. 


KESER"\/E  B0AP.D  The  dramatic  cycle  of  financial  events  which  hegan  in  the 

BIPORT  easy-money  market  of  the  fall  of  1927,  and  culminated  in  Octo"ber's 

wide  stock  market  slump,  was  described  "by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  yesterday  in  its  annual  report  to  Congress.     Tor  the  first 
time  it  was  revealed  officially  that  authority  to  increase  rediscount  rates  ha.d 
been  refused  to  several  federal  Reserve  banks  early  in  the  year,  the  board  having 
established  a  policy  of  "direct  action"  through  which  it  scuf=!'ht  to  curb  the  ex- 
tension of  reserve  credit  to  mcmJbcr  banlcs  which  were  raaJring  speculative  loans. 

During  1929,  the  Federal  Reserve  Boar'd' s  report  to  Congress  saic,  the  number 
of  member  banl-s  in  the  Federal  Reserve  System  declined  by  315  to  8,522,  due  large- 
ly to  mergers,   suspensions  and  absorptions  by  nonmember  banl<:s .     A  "^otal  of  642  mem- 
ber and  nonmember  banks,  with  aggregate  deposits  of  $235,000,000,   -suspended  dioring 
the  year  was  151  more  than  suspended  the  previous  year.     The  larref^:t  nxmiber  of  barJ: 
suspensions,  the  board  said, were  sho^Am  in  the  Atlanta  and  Kansas  City  Federal  Re- 
serve Districts  in  1929.     The  suspensions  were  listed  by  the  board  as:  Iowa  34, 
liorth  Dakota  36,  Minnesota  31,  South  Dakota  13,  JTebraska  149,  G-eorg^a32,  Texas  10, 
Missouri  23,  Oklahoma  20,  South  Carolina  18,  Kansas  12,  Montana  1,  Florida  63, 
Illinois  30,  Uorth  Carolina  18,  Indiana  24,  Arkansas  11,  Colorado  5,  all  other 
States  112.   (A. P.  Apr.  25.) 


Aijril  25,  1950. 


Section  2 

Finnish  Trade  Review  for  March  says:  "The  marked  improvement 
in  the  stardard  of  living-  of  the  rural  population  ^Fould  have  heen  im-. 
possiole  if  it  had  heen  derien'-'.ent  only  o-n  cultivation  and  dairy- 
farming.    An  imt)ortant  part  in  the  improvement  has  been  TDlayed  'by  for- 
est economjT-,   the  nrof itaoleness  of  rhich  has  rapidlj''  increased  in  the 
measure*  in  v'hich  the  ^f'ood^'orkine'  industries  of  the  country  have  de- 
veloped.   During  twenty  years  the  amount  of  ra-""  material  consumed  "by 
the  national  rood-«'orking  industry  has  doubled,  while  exports  of  wlp- 
wood  ]na.ve  increased  fivefold.     Simultaneously,  the  -orico  of  timber  has 
greatly  increased.     Thus  it  is  estimated  that  the  price  of  unworked 
timber  for  sa-'^ill  treatment  increased  no  less  than  80  vcr  cent  di^ring 
the  period  1924-1927,  and  the  income  derived  by  the  rural  population 
from  its  forests  has  therefore  ^ro'"'n,  ""ith  marked  effects  on  the 
standard  of  livin?-  of  this  portion  of  the  popula.tion.     In  addition, 
work  in  the  forests  has  provided  small  cultivators  and  the  landless 
with  money  income. . . " 


Fruit 

Marketing: 


An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  April  8  says: 
"Receipt  of  $16,000,000,  net,  by  12,000  Florida  citrus  fruit  growers 
during  the  1929-30  season  is  more  than  merely  gratifying  information. 
The'='.e  millions  of  dollars  will  go  very  far  toward  offsetting  the 
losses  th;:,t  were  sustained  in  the  season  now  ending,  due  to  the  Medi- 
terranean fruit  flj  scour s^e  that  fell  heavily  on  this  State  in  the 
past  year,  and  that  is  not  yet  completely  banished.     The  Florida  Citrus 
Exchange,  of  Tampa,  which  is  in  a  loosition  to  knc^  the  facts  in  this 
matter,  has  made  public  the  information  above  referred  to,  and  that 
is  so  very  gratifying. ...  These  figures  must  be  accepted  as  being  as 
nearly  a.ccurate  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.     The  Florida  Citrus 
Exchange  has  the  reports  on  which  the  ag)°"rcgatc  figures  arc  based,  and 
there  is  no  other  or  bettor  way  for  arriving  at  definite  results. 
Florida  citru.s  fruit  growers,  therefore,  arc  not  as  badly  hurt, 
financially,  as  it  was  anticipated  they  '^'ould  be  when  first  the  fruit 
fly  wa,s  discovered. ..  .Florida  citrus  fruit  growers  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  nutting  into  their  business  more  of  intelligence  and  more 
of  businesslike  procedure,  a,s  by  better  marketing,  made  possible, 
largely,  through  practical  cooperation." 

An  editorial  in  Ontario  Farmer  for  A^oril  says:  "Ontario  fruit 
growers  are  T)repared  to  follow  the  lead  of  British  Columbia  and 
California.,  and  a.dvertise  their  fruit,  provided  some  method  can  be 
devised  whereby  those  who  pay  for  advertising  receive  the  benefit  from 
it.     Attempts  made  a  few  years  ago  to  levy  a  contribution  of  a  few 
cents  Toer  box  on  all  shippers  of  fruit,  through  the  dealer,  failed 
because  it  was  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  many  of  the  growers  who  bene- 
fited from  the  advertising  failed  to  contribute.    A  committee  from  the 
Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Association  is  now  at  work  trying  to  devise 
a  Dlan  by  ^hich  all  fruit  growers  may  be  assessed  on  an  equitable 
basis,  or, failing  that,  find  a  method  by  which  only  those  who  contribu.te 
to  an  advertising  fund  will  profit  directly  from  the  publicity.... 
Another,  and  probably  more  workable  suggestion,  is  tha.t  Ontario  growers 
adopt  registered  brands  for  their  fruit  and  that  these  brands  may  only 
be  used  by  growers  who  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  advertising 
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camnaign.    Possibly  such  "brands  could  "be  placed  on  containers  used  in 
the  marketing  of  the  fruit  and  sold  with  the  container  to  the  p-ro""er, 
money  raised  from  their  sale  to  he  used  for  advertising  mrposes.  The 
success  attained  hy  California  and  Tlorida  orange  gro^^^ers  and  hy 
ariple  growers  from  British  Columhia  through  advertising  their  fruit 
under  carefully  protected  "brands  indicates  t'ne  nossi'bilitie s  for  "build- 
ing a  market  in  this  way.     It  is  a  well  knc^n  fact  thjit  British  Colum- 
"bia  has  heen  taking  a  big  share  of  the  western  m.arket  and  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Ontario  markets  formerly  held  by  Ontario  growers.  By 
adopting  similar  tactics  it  should  be  possible  to  win  some  of  these 
markets  back, ..." 

G-rain  Grading  An  editorial  in  The  American  Elevator  and  Grain  Trade  for  ^ 

April  15  says:  "To  buy  and  sell  grain  intelligently  the  modern 
elevator  manager  miust  have  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  Govern- 
ment grain  standards  and  how  they  are  determined.     In  recognition  of 
that  fact,  an  increasing  number  of  managers  are  aggressively  going 
after  what  their  predecessors  of  the  last  generation  never  gave  m.uch 
attention — a  practical  education  in  grain  grading.     Cooperating  with 
managers  in  this  program  are  various  agencies,  including-  State  col- 
leges and  Federal  bureaus.     W.  P.  Carroll  and  E.  L.  Morris,  Federal 
grain  supervisors,  started  from  Kansas  City,  April  5,  on  a  tour  of  a 
dozen  different  towns  in  the  Southwest,  and  are  now  winding  up  the 
last  of  their  short  courses  on  grain  grading  held  at  these  places.  A 
successful  grading  and  management  school  was  also  held  in  Lincoln, 
Ncbr. ,  last  month.     Grading  schools  are  an  opportunity  that  will  bo 
extended  as  managers  in  other  sections  let  their  interest  be  known  to 
Fcdcra.l  and  State  agencies  equipped  to  handle  such  TDrojccts." 

Hew  Zealand  "Of  particular  significance  is  the  high  cariital  value  of 

Dairy  Farm-    Uew  Zealand  dairy  farms,   the  interest  charges  on  borrowed  caioital 
irig  amo^jnting  to  one  half  the  total  expenses.     The  importance  of  this 

condition  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  larse  amount  of  borrowed 
capital  in  existence.     This  is  the  result  of  the  easy  credit  condi- 
tions during  the  land  inflation  of  1918-1921.     ITo  satisfactory  m.ethod 
of  -Dreventing  the  recurrence  of  such  a  situation  is  to  be  seen.  One 
reason  for  the  high  capitalization  of  the  land  is  the  intensive  use 
of  the  land  to  support  dairying.    On  the  other  hand,  high  output  per 
man  is  the  main  objective  because  labor  is  even  scarcer  than  land. 
Through  the  use  of  fertilizers,  dairy  farming  is  expected  to  increase 
its  production  and  in  turn  to  increase  its  exports  of  dairy  products." 
(Social  Science  Abstracts,  April.) 

M'ut  Culture  "Senator  Charles  L.  McNary,  of  Oregon,  has  petitioned  the 

Department  of  Agriculture  for  an  extension  nut  culturist  who  will 
devote  his  time  to  the  nut  industry  of  the  United  States.     It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  cause  of  nut  culture  needs  selling  to  the 
country  even  more  at  present  than  it  needs  research  and  exchanges  of 
ideas  among  the  few.     If  land  owners  can  be  led  to  make  practical 
use  of  information  which  research  has  accumulated  at  considerable 
cost,  an  extensive  industry  may  result  soon.     Research  will  continue 
anyway.     We  understand  that  Senator  McNary  plans  to  introduce  a  bill 
on  the  subject."  (Nut  Jour.,  April.) 
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cience  and  Walter  P;  ^taylor,  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employees, 

Salaries      writing-  in  Science  for  April  18,  says:  "A  writer  in  Science  Progress 

some  years  ago  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  pretense  that  the  man  of 
science  is  ahove  cash  in  any  form  is  perhaps  the  worst  form  of  scientif- 
ic snohhery.     'In  science  as  in  other  things,'   said  this  writer,  'the 
"oroper  and  honest  procedure  is  to  pay  for  work  done.'     This  form  of 
scientific  snohhery,  now  rapidly  and  most  forttinately  disappearing,  did 
not  fool  the  clearheaded  among  husiness  m.en.     The  late  E.  W.  Scripps, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Scripps  chain  of  newspapers  and  of  Science 
Service,  regarded  scientists  who  willingly  and  -urLnoccssarily  lahorcd 
on  a  miserable  stincnd  as  economic  im.hccilcs.     A  "biologist  might  have 
said  that  such  scientists  wore  not  'toII  adapted  to  their  environment. 
Ada."Dtation  is  likely  to  3e  the  key  to  survival  of  scientists  as  well 
as  other  organism.s.     It  is  corrmon  kno'-^ledge  that  scientific  research 
in  a  single  century  has  oiitstriT)ped  the  ex^oerience  of  ages.  Doctor 
Cattell  is  authority  for  the  stateraent  that  science  has  increased 
wealth  fourfold,  an  assertion  very  easy  to  believe.     The  same  leader 
points  out  that  democrac"/  is  dependent  on  science.     The  'fiat  currency 
of  honor  and  position'  does  not  pay  the  "bills,  even  for  personal  and  - 
official  soiortific  a'3.vancement . .  .  J.  S.  Mies,  now  president  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  asserted,   'The  scientific  men  of  Ar-ierica  have  suf- 
fered greatly  at  the  hands  of  the  pconlc,'     The  significant  statistics 
presented  by  Professor  llJoyes  at  the  symiposi-om  on  the  salary  question, 
arranged  "by  the  Committee  of  Cne  Hundred  on  Scientific  Research  of  the 
Amei-ican  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Dcs  Moines, 
Iowa,  Jocombor  31,  1929,  .-^mply  '-uo^^.tantiate  President  Ames'  statement. 
To  tix.ote  Ames  further:   'The  tim.e  has  come  for  America  to  recognize  the 
usef^^lness  of  the  scholar,  the  thinlcer,  the  investigator  of  science. 
All  the  other  co-antries  of  tlie  world  have  done  so  long  since.'  Science 
quotes  the  British  Committee  cf  the  Privy  Coujicil  for  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research  to  the  effect  that  all  the  im^portant  advances  which 
recent  generations  have  made  in  industrial  science,  from  wireless  teleg- 
raphy to  synthetic  indigo,  have  heen  the  direct  outcome  of  discoveries 
made  by  'T)ure'   science  conducting  research  solely  for  its  ovm  sake... 
The  importance  of  science  to  civilization  requires  that  intcllect-ijal 
ability  of  the  highest  order  should  bo  recruited,  developed  and  de- 
voted to  research — ahility  certainly  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  the. 
foremost  captains  of  industry.     The  experience  and  testimony  of  our 
leaders  indicate  unequivocally  that  there  is  a  high  degree  of  correla- 
tion "between  ss.larics  and  standards  of  perfomancc  " 


Section  3 

Department 

■^^i-  An  editorial  in  The  Progressive  Farmer  for  April  25  says: 

culture        "Each  year  now  the  ' intentions- to-plant '  reports  issued  in  the  spring 
and  fall  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  are  consulted 
"by  an  increasing  numher  of  the  best  informed  farmers.     In  the  "big  task 
of  adjusting  crop  acreages  so  as  to  help  check  overproduction  and  low 
prices,  the  best  help  we  can  get  is  that  given  in  such  forecasts  "by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  allied  agencies.    Equally  helpful  is 
this  information  in  cases  of  underproduction,  for  the  figures  then  poirt 
to  opportunities  for  added  nrofits  "by  planting  more  liberally  of  low- 
acreage  crops.     In  fact,  this  service  is  primarily  and  almost  exclusive- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  producer  of  (l)  dangers  to  avoid 
and  (2)  advantages  to  embrace.     The  annual  'Agricultural  Outloolc'  . 
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re^Dorts  now  score  a.lDove  95  in  accuracy  and  we  "believe  The  Progressive 
Tarmer  is  rendering  siibscribers  a  distinct  service  in  s-ummarizing  all 
these  imDcrtant  forecasts  promptly  as  issued...." 


Section  4 
MikEKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Ariril  24. — Livestocl^  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $12.25  to  $15.10; 
coi"'Sj  good  and  choice  $7.50  to  $10;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and 
choice  $10.50  to  $13;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $8.75  to  $11.75;  feeder 
and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10  to  $11.75;  heavy  weight 
hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9.40  to  $9.95;  light  lights 
(130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $9.25  to  $10.10;  slaughter  pigs 
(90-130  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $8.65  to  $9.60  (soft  or  oily 
hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  ahove  quotations) .  Slaughter 
shoop  and  limhs:  Lamhs,  good  and  choice  (84  Ihs.  do'im)  $9.40  to  $10.15; 
feeding  lamhs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $8  to  $9. 

Grain  prices:     Uo.l  dark  northern  spring  ?heat  {izfo  protein) 
Minneapolis. $1.06  to  ^1.08;  No. 2  rod  winter  St.  LoltIs  $1.13;  Kansas 
City  J^l.ll-g-  to  $1.14-|;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  lorotoin  hasis)  St. Louis 
$1.04  to  $1.05;  Kansas  City  99^;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  81^;  Minneap- 
olis 71  to  72^;  Kansas  City  "75t  to  77^2^;  ,  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  81 
to  82^rtf;  Minneapolis  74  to  76^;  Kansas  City  78  to  80^;  No. 3  white  oats 
Chicago  4li  to  4:Zti;  Minneapolis  37^(#  to  39^;  Ka.nsas  City  43^^. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  sold  at  $8-$9  per  "barrel  in 
eastern  markets  and  at  $7  f.o."b.  Hastings.     Texas  sacked  Bliss  Tri- 
umphs ranged, $4.25-;-$4. 75  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers  rijid 
$3.50-$3.75  f  .o."b.  Lower  Yallcy  points.     Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountains 
closedat  $2,90-$3.50_in  eastern  markets;  $2.55-$2.60  f .o.h.  Presque 
Isle.     Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  $3-$3.25  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago 
and  $2.50-$2.60  f.o.'b.  Stevens  Point.     Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions 
sold  at  $1.25-$2  per  standard  crate  in  consuming  centers  and  at 
80-90^  f.o.'b.  Laredo.     Sotith  Carolina  pointed  type  cahhage  brought 
$l-$2.25  per  li-bushel  hamper  in  the  East.     Texas , stock  $85-$100  bulk 
per  ton  in  the  Middle  West.     Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  sold  at 
15  to  22  cents  a  nint  in  eastern  cities  and  at  $3.50-$4.25  per  24- 
pint  crate  in  the  Midille  West.     Auction  sales  at  Hammond  ranged  $2.60 
per  crate.    Alabama  Klondikes  and  Missionarys  ranged  $3-$5  per  24- 
quart  crate  in  terminal  markets. 

Average  iDrice  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designed  markets 
advanced  11  points  to  15.34aJ  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  one  year  ago 
the  price  stood  at  18.40(:5.    May  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  20  points  to  16.2852?  and  on  the  Now  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  14  points  to  15.85^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  38^^;  91  score,  38^^;  90  score,  37j^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  18^^;  Single  Daisies,  20^^^  to  21^^;  Young  Americas,  22^  to 
22-iGf.  (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Pre-M— '  hi  thr^  Prf^ss  Sc-rvico,  miec  of  Iiifurmation.  United  Steles  Bepartmeat  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
n.'esen<i0g  «li^Kie:.>  of  opinion  as  reflected  m  the  jjresa  on  matters  a;!ecting  aj»r5eulture.  particularly  in  its 
eeoncnic  aspects.  Approval  or  dieapprovai  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  Tlie  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  The  Associa.ted  Press  to-day  reports :  "Freside-nt  Hoover 

SUBMITS  FARM      yesterday  transmitted  to  Congress  the  o-jtline  of  a  plan  desif:ned 
BOAEill  PLAH         to  aid  the  Federal  Farm  Board  to  ohtain  more  accurate  data,  on 

affricultirral  conditions  throug'hout  the  world.  The  Chief  Executive 
presented  a  plan  to  have  the  hoard  utilize  the  foreign  commerce 
service  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Commerce  Department 
for  the  collection  of  inforaation.  The  immediate  necessity  for  this  was  ascrihed 
to  the  need  of  the  Faxm  Board  for  m.ore  complete  information  relative  to  foreign 
crops,  livestock  and  markets. ..  .The  loroposaJ  was  referred  to  the  House  appropria- 
tions committee." 


COTTON  AS  SO  CIA-  An  Oklahomia  City  dispatch  to-day  reioorts:  "Suit  charging 

TIOU  CHARGES     misappropriation  of  more  than  $2,000,000  by  officers  of  the 

Oklalioma  Cotton  Growers  Association  and  asking  appointment  of  a 
receiver  to  handle  affairs  of  the  association,  '«'hich  'vas  alleged 
to  lie  insolvent,  ?ras  filed  yesterday  in  Oklahoma  City  district  court.... The  axtion 
was  'bro-ught  by  ^.  H.  Ihilener,  L.  A.  Pattilo  and  28  other  members  of  the  associa- 
tion for  themselves  and  purportedly  in  behalf  of  30,000  other  members  in  Oklalioma. 
Speculation  on  the  stock  market  with  assets  of  the  cooperative  was  the  ;orincipal 
allegation  in  the  suit.     Sam  L.  Morley,  manager  of  the  association  and  one  of  the 
defendants,  .  charged  that  the  receivership  action  was  instituted  to  lend  empha.sis  . 
to  a  movement  a^gainst  activities  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  in  working  through  co- 
operatives..Morley  said  that  the  allegations  contained  in  the  receivership  peti- 
tion were  'all  erroneous.'" 


Ill  CONGRESS  By  a  vote  of  34  to  30,  the  Sena.te  yesterday  returned  to 

committee  the  Harris  bill  proposing  to  place  quota  restrictions 
on  immigration  from  Central  and  South  American  countries. 

The  House  yesterday  passed,  ^^'ithout  a  record  vote,  and  sent 
to  the  Senate  the  $111,000,000  omnibus  rivers  and  h.arbors  bill,  after  a  motion  to 
send  the  measure  back  to  coramittee  had  been  re.jected. 

Representative  Willis  G,  Hawley,  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee, 
said  yesterday  that  the  indication  was  that  the  House  would  insist  upon  a  2.20 
rate  on  Cuban  sugar  as  against  the  2,40  rate  in  the  original  House  bill.    He  said 
that  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  the  sentiment  favored  increasing  the  rate  above  the 
two-cent  Cuban  sugar  rate  passed  by  the  Senate,  as  compared  with  1.76  in  the 
present  law.  (Pross,  Aior.  25.) 


FLORIDA  A  Tallahassee  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  Comptroller 

BANKS  CLOSE       Ernest  Am.os  yesterday  confirmed  the  closing  at  St.  Petersburg  of 

the  Fidelity  Bank  &  Trust  Co.     The  barJr  was  capitalized  at  $100,000. 

The  banl-ring  department  also  received  advices  that  the  First  Na- 
^onal  Bank  of  Jasper  had  suspended.    It  was  capitalized  at  $30,000.    A  State  bank 
closed  at  Jasper  last  Tuesday. 
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Section  2 

Argentinians  A  Buenos  Aires  dispatch  April  24  re-oorts:  "The  Minister  of 

to  Fruit      Afi'ric-alt-re  announced  April  25  he  ^'"ould  send  a  delegation  of  three 
Psrley         experts  on  Questions  relating-  to  the  frijlt  esi'oort  trade  to  represent 
Argentina  at  the  Pan  American  Conference  in  Sacramento,  Calif.  The 
Minister  is  supplyin^^  the  delegates  with  material  to  enahle  them  to 
"Dartici;Drte  actively  in  the  discussions.     One  delegate  is  an  expert 
on  horticultural  sanitation,   the  second  on  fru.it  marketing  and  the 
third  on  customs,  freight  rates  and  port  regulations.     The  Argentine 
Consul  Goncral  in  San  Francisco,  ^''^ho  has  taken  an  active  interest  in. 
increasing  the  rccinrocal  fruit  trade  'bct^'^ccn  Argentina  and  the 
United  States,  also  prohahly  '^'ill  ho  authorized  to  attend  the  confcr- 
onco  in  an  official  ca."Dacity." 

Business  The  following  s"ammary  of  general  D-asines?  and  financial  condi- 

Conditions  tions  in  the  United  States,  hased  unon  statistics  for  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  aDuears  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bulletin  and  in  the  monthly  revie'T^s  of  the  Federal  Reserve  "banks: 
"Industrial  ^reduction  declined  in  March,  while  factory  emplojmient  and 
payrolls  shoT'ed  little  change,  and  '"'holesale  prices  continued  to  de- 
cline.   There  was  an  increase  in  construction,  as  is  usual  at  this 
season.     Interest  rates  continued  to  decline  in  the  first  three  weeks 
of  March,  hut  later  hecame  somewhat  firmer.    Production  in  basic  in- 
dustries declined  in  March,  contrary  to  the  usual  seasonal  trend. 
Average  daily  output  of  st.-cl,  coal,  and  coPTDcr  decreased  suhstantiall^f 
while  output  of  cotton  a.ncl  wool  te.xtiles  declined  at  ahout  the  usual 
seasonal  rate.     Production  of  automohiles  and  lumher  increased.  For 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  taken  as  a  T^'hole,  output  of  basic  indus- 
tries was  considerably  smaller  than  in  the  unusually  active  first 
quarter  of  1929  and  smax  JLer  thaji  in  any  other  first  quarter  since  1925. 
In  the  steel  and  automobile  industries  output  for  the  first  three 
months,  though  sraa.ller  than  in  1929,  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  cor- 
responding months  in  1928,  while  in  m.ost  of  the  other  ma.jor  industries 
it  wa.s  sm.allcr  than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  yoars.  Building 
contracts  awarded  increased  substantially  in  March  as  is  usual  at  this 
season,  according  to  reports  of  the  F.  W.  Dod^^e  Corpora.tion.     In  com- 
parison with  a  year  ago,  a  lar^^e  increase  in  contracts  for  public  works 
and  utilities  was  more  than  offset  by  a  decrease  in  residential  build- 
ing.    Average  daily  awards  in  the  first  half  of  April  were  somc-'^ha.t 
larger  thpji  in  March,  but  continued  smaller  than  a  year  ago.  Fa.ctory 
employment  and  Payrolls,  which  usually  increase  during  March,  changed 
little  from  February  and  continued  to  be  considerably  smaller  than  in 
other  recent  years.     The  number  of  workers  employed  in  the  automobile 
industrjj  increased  somewhat  less  than  is  usual  at  this  season  and  re- 
ductions in  employment  a.nd  in  earnings  were  reported  in  the  iron  and 
steel,  machinery,  and  car  building  industries.     Freight  carloadings, 
which  have  been  at  low  levels  in  recent  months,  did  not  show  the  usual 
seasonal  increase  during  March.     Department  store  sales  continued  in 
smaller  volume  than  a  year  ago." 

Relief  Ivan  Pederson,  writing  on  "World-wide  Farm  Relief"  in  Commerce 

and  Finance  for  April  23,  says:  "Uo  country  can  be  or  remain  successful 
unless  its  agricultural  population  prospers.    For  this  reason  the 
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vario-U-s  ?overriments  "become  alrr^ed  ''^hen  y^ricultura.l  depression  sets 
in.     Just  nor  such  a  depression  is  almost  •'^orld-^4de  and  '."e  sen  the 
various  governments  introduce  what  they  think  will  he  the  best  form 
of  fa.rm  relisf.    En^-land  started  "by  derating  farms,  America  followed 
with  its  formation  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  France  and  Germany  have 
increased  their  import  duties,  Canada  offer-;  financial  support  to  the 
Wheat  Pool,  and  Australia  prcpo^^es  to  guarantee  a  minimium.  price  for 
wheat  to  its  farmers.     No  doubt  the  intentions  evory^^here  are  m.ost 
laudable,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  the  cost  of  the  organizations 
may  be  so  heavy  as  to  oiitweig-h  any  advanta.ee  they  m.ay  yield.     Some  such 
suspicion  seems  to  be  present  in  the  m.ind  of  the  ori^rinators  of  the 
various  schemios,  which  no  doubt  accounts  for  their  advice  that  farmers 
should  form,  themselves  into  cooperative  societies.     In  this  respect 
it  may  be  interesting  to  point  to  the  grea.t  success  achieved  by  the 
Danish  cooperative  societies  ■v'.'hich  are  al"''ays  held  up  as  an  examnle. 
Yet  these  Danish  societies  have  always  existed  without  any  Governxient 
assistance — they  are  purel3'-  the  result  of  true  cooperation.  Members 
on  the  boards  have  generally  given  their  time  for  the  benefit  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole  without  remuneration,  because  they  r-^alized  that 
any  tjrofit  derived  fromi  true  cooriera.tion  iri^ast  be  found  in  greater  earn- 
ings of  their  farm.s  and  not  from  salaries  as  members  of  boards  of  co- 
operative societies ..  .Because  si'^ch  a  spirit  of  ronimciation  is  not 
present  ""hen  operating  on  behalf  of  a  government,  most  government  at- 
tempts have  generally  not  brought  about  the  expected  results;  although 
an  exception  must  be  made  in  respect  of  the  Governm.cnt  of  India,  which 
succeeded  both  in  tim-os  of  war  and  peace  in  m.aking  a  success  of  it-s 
miarkoising  schemes  because  it  understood  ho'^  to  get  the  various  inter- 
ests to  truly  cooperate,  a.nd  the  Government  itself  avoided  incurring 
heavy  cx;ocnscs  or  market  risks... To  my  mind,  farm  relief  should  fall 
under  the  following  three  heads:  1.  Api^reciation  of  land  values. 
2,  Cultiva.tion  of  land.     3.  Marketine  of  crops.     As  far  as  I  can  see, 
the  sam.e  oritimism  which  in  1929  existed  among  'the  public  in  relation 
to  industrial  enterprises,  with  the  result  of  the  big  Stock  Exchans-e 
collapse,   seems  also  to  have  sioread  to  the  aiapreciation  of  the  value 
of  land  in  Atierica.     Stocks  a.nd  shares  are  only  worth  w:iat  is  justi- 
fied by  the  dividends  they  "Day,  and  in  the  same  wtijr  agricultural  land 
is  only  worth  the  value  established  by  the  crop  produced  per  acre..." 

Textile  "Plans  for  a  scientific  te.^tile  research,  to  be  conducted  by 

Research      a  coo"oerative  organization  representative  of  the  whole  industry,  will 
be  Dresented  to  official  delegates  of  national  associations  of  textile 
manufacturers  by  officers  and  directors  of  Textile  Research  Council, 
Inc.,  at  a  conference  to  be  held  at  the  University  Club,  Boston,  Mass., 
Wednesday,  April  30.     The  council,  which  'J^as  organized  in  1926,  hais 
been  engaged  in  promoting  interest  in  Dure  and  applied  technical  tex- 
tile research,  and  believes  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  considera- 
tion of  the  definite  plan  that  has  been  prepared,  and  which  includes 
tentative  bjr-laws  of  an  orgaJiizaition  to  finance  and  administer  a 
perm-anent  foundation."  (Amer.  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter,  Apr.  24.) 
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Tobacco  An  editorial  in  Southern  Planter  for  Marcii  15  says  :  "The  dis- 

Organiza-    satisfaction  among  tohacco  growers  resulting  from  the  low  Drices  ra- 
tion ceived  for  the  1929  crop  of  tohacco  has  hrought  atout  the  demand  for 
organization.     There  is  no  question  hut  it  is  the  ri.'^ht  step  to  take. 
South  Carolina  has  alreadj'-  "begun  organizin,?.     ITorth  Carolina  has  laid 
■plans  "but  the  work  of  organizing  has  not  actually  started.  Virginia 
is  pursuing  a  plan  tha.t  calls  for  education  to  precede  organization. 
The  trouoles  of  the  Tri-Sta.te  Tohacco  Growers'   Cooperative  Association 
are  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  those  who  lahored  diligently  to  make 
the  association  a  success.     It  failed  as  an  organization,  hut  much  was 
learned. ...  The  Virginia  committee  on  the  organization  recently  held  a 
series  of  meetings  to  teach  leaders  in  the  various  communities  "^"hat  the 
whole  Droposition  really  means.     These  loaders  '"'ith  the  l-cnowlodge 
gained  will  hold  follow-up,  educational  meetings.     The  "ourrjosc  of  those 
meetings  is  to  hring  hefore  the  growers  the  follo'Tin.e  facts:  1.  What 
the  Farm  Board  can  do  to  helio  the  to"ba.cco  growers.     2.  The  present  sit- 
uation in  regard  to  the  loroduction  and  marketing  of  tohrtcco.  o.  What 
the  farmer  must  do  to  hccomc  a  good  coopcrator.     4.  What  essential 
things  should  ho  included  in  a  contract  for  cooT?orativo  marketing. 
5.  Ko77  to  sot  up  a  cooperative  tohacco  association,   should  one  be  de- 
sired.    The  idea  of  an  oducationaJ  campaign  is  an  excellent  one..." 

Vivisection  A  Rome  dispa.tch  to-day  states  that  the  Council  of  Ministers, 

Limitation  on  Toronosal  of  Prem.ier  Mussolini,  yesterday  apwoved  a  hill  limiting 
in  Italy      vivisection  to  strictly  indispensable  cases  and  Touttin?  all  ujider 

State  control.     The  report  saj/s:  "The  measure  ■nrovides  that  all  neces- 
sary precautions  must  .be  taken  to  prevent  the  stiff ering  of  animals, 
making  local  or  general  anesthesia  obligatory  in  every  case  and  pro- 
viding stern  penalties  for  infraction  of  the  law...." 


Section  3 

Department 

of  Agri-  An  editorial  in  Kansas  City  Star  for  April  23  says:  "Short, 

culture       popularly  written  articles  presenting  recent  scientific,  technical 
and  economic  information  supplement  the  tables  of  statistics,  which 
are  ezitremely  useful  in  a  study  of  the  trend  of  aa-riculture ,  in  the 
1930  Yearbook  just  issued  by  the  Department  of  Aa-riculture.  The 
Annual  Rer)ort  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which  was  reviewed 
earlier  in  the  columns  of  The  Weekly  Star, is  included.  This  publica- 
tion offers  the  m^any  specialists  of  t>ie  department  an  opportunity  to 
present  the  most  useful  information  they  havo  assembled  during  the 
year  in  brief  and  concise  form..     Those  who  want  the  more  extended 
data  uiDon  which  these  articles  are  based  may  obtain  them  from  the  ex- 
tension division  or  by  writing  the  department.     This  is  a  valuable 
handbook,  written  primarily  for  farmers  rather  than  for  research 
workers, ..." 
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Section  4 
MiRKST  qUOTATIOITS 

Farm 

prodncts  April  25. — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  Ihs.)  good  and, choice  $12. 50-$15.10;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$7.50-$10;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and  choice  $10.50-^13;  vealers, 
good  and  choice  $8.75-$11.75;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good  and 
choice  $10-$11.75.    Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medi-um,  good  and 
choice  $9.40-$10;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  medi-um  to  choice 
$9.35-$10.15;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ids.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$8.75-$9.75.     Slaughter  lam.hs,  good  and  choice  (84  Ihs.  d.ovm)  $9.40- 
$10.15;  feeding  l.e^Tibs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $8-$9. 

Florida  .-"^paulding  Rose  potatoes  sold  at  $8-$8.50  per  barrel  in 
eastern  cities,    top  of  $9  in  Washington  and  $7  f.o.b.  Hastings.  Texas 
sacked  Bliss  Triumphs  mostly  $4.50-$5  per  100  pounds  in  the  Middle 
West  and  $3.75  f.o.b.  Lower  Valley  points.     Maine  sacked  G-reen  Moijn- 
tains  ranged  $2.90-$3.50  in  eastern  m.arkets;  $2.55-$2.60  f.o.b. 
Presque  Isle.     Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  $3-$3.15  on  the  Chicago 
carlot  market  and  mostly  $2.65-$2.75  f.o.b.  Stevens  Point.  South 
Carolina  pointed  t^/pe  cabbage  ranged  90(^-^2.25  per  I'l-bushel  hamper 
in  eastern  cities.     Texas  round  tjrpe  $4.75  sacked  per  100  -oounds  in 
Chica..?-o.     Texas  yellow  Bermuda  onions  sold  at  il.25-$1.90  per  crate 
in  consuming  centers  and  at  80^-95c#  f.o.b.    Louisiana  Klondike  straw- 
berries rane'cd  i3.50-$4.25  per  24-pint  crate  in  terminal  markets; 
$2. 60-^2. 921  on  the  Hammond  auction.     Alabama  Klondike s  and  Missionarys 
mostly  S3.50-$5  per  24-quart  crate.     North  Carolina  stock  19(f—Z5(p 
quart  basis  in  the  East. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  38|^;  91  score,  38<^;  90  score,  37f^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  18^(p;  Single  Daisies,  20|-^  to  21^;  Young  Americas,  22^  to 
22o'^ , 

Average  price  of  Middline-  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  25  points  to  15.09^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  one  year  ago  the 
price  stood  at  18,17^.     May  futijre  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  24  points  to  16.04^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  21  points  to  15.545^. 

Grain  prices:.  No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (l3^  protein)  at 
Minneapolis  $1 .05i-$l .07^.    No. 2  red  winter  at  St.  Louis  $1.12-$1.14; 
Kansas  City  $1.10-r-$1.13.  .  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis), 
St.  Louis  $l,02i;  Kansas  City  96^-97^.     No. 3  mdxed  corn,  Chicago  795^- 
80(^;  Minneapolis  70^-71^;  Kansas  City  75^-76^f.     No. 3  yellow  corn, 
Chicago  80^-81^;  Minneapolis  74^-76^;  Kansas' City  78^-79(z5.     No. 3 
white  oats,  Chicago  40|^-41-|a^;  Minneapolis,  36  7/8^-38^^';  Kansas  City 
423^.   (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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rTI7rZ^r'>ss  Service  Office  of  luformntion.  Ucited  State.  Departm^t  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
is  to  reflect  th«  nvwa  of  importance.  
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5H1  TJffllJF  BILL  The  press  to-day  sa.vs:   "On  the  theory  that  one  s-u.ess  is  as 

■Tood  a,s  another  in  conneccion  ^vith  the  tariff,  ReToi^hlican  leaders 
are  marking  Jijne  1  on  their  calendars  for  enactment  of  the  first 
general  tariff  lep-isl?,tion  in  eight  yea.rs.     The  conference  report  on  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  measure  still  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  "but  present  nla.ns  call  for  its 
initial  considera.tion  in  the  House  on  Thur.sday.     Direct  votes  will  "be  taken  in  that 
tranch  for  the  first  time  on  such  controverted  -nrovisions  as  the  exDort  debenture, 
legislative  flexihle  tariff,  a,nd  increased  sugar  duties..." 


COTTOI  SHIPP]2RS  A  Memphis  dispatch  April  27  says:  "The  American  Cotton 

SEEK  BOARD         Shippers  Association  refused  to  demand  a  congressional  investiga- 
PARLEY  tion  of  the  policies  of  the  federal  Farm  Board  April  26  and  adopted 

instead  a  resolution  for  a  committee  conference  with  the  Farm  Board. 

The  committee  was  nair.ed  "before  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  next 
year  in  New  Orleans.  . 


PCPULATIOU  A  growth  of  22.5  uer  cent  in  pouulation  during  the  last  ten 

years  is  shown  "by  the  first  ninety  cities  of  10,000  or  more  inhahi- 
tants  for  which  enumerations  in  the  1930  census  have  "been  announced, 

according  to  an  As^oci^ted  Press  dist)atch  to-day. 


TELEPHOIiIE  ABeltsville,  Ontario,  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  con- 

DEVELOPI.tEETT        versa.tions  between  passengers  on  an  enoress  train  clicking  over 

the  rails  at  seventy  miles  an  hour  and  persons  in  Ottawa,  Washing- 
ton and  London  yesterday  marked  the  inauguration  of  the  Canadian 
^fstional  Railways'  new  telephone  communication  system.     The  report  says:  "Sir 
Henry  Th^tJ-nton,  president  of  the  road,  who  was  a"board  the  train,   lifted  the  trans- 
Tatter  and  spoke  to  the  opera.tor.     In  about  the  same  length  of  time  it  takes  to 
^ske  an  ordinary  telephone  connection  he  was  talking  to  R,  P.  Lament,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  in  Washington." 


^USIriSSS  SURVEY  "A  m.ore  fa,vorable  view  of  the  general  situation  was  por- 

^PORT  trayed  by  Julius  H.  Barnes,  chairman  of  President  Hoover's  IJational 

Bu.sinep.s  Survey  Conference,  in  a  summary  of  business  conditions, 
issued  yesterday.     Mr.  Barnes  stated  tha.t  reports  suggested  these 
significant  pha.ses;   (l)  That  lar^-e  American  industry  is  fully  carrying  out  the  con- 
strii.ction  program  forecast  by  them  last  December  when  the  conference  met.   (2)  A 
snifest  adjustment  of  Drocluction  of  goods  to  current  consumption.   (3)  Continued 
-^litious ,  rirudent  merchandising  policies  in  retail  distribution.   (4)  The  evidence 
our  foreign  trade  of  uroblem.s  of  trade  disturbance  in  other  countries.  (Press, 
Apr.  28.) 
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Farm  Land  An  editorial  in  The  Rural  IJew-Yorker  for  Aioril  26  says: 

in  Penn-      "Lancaster,  Pa.  ,  has  long-  heen  famed  for  the  quality  of  its  520,000 
sylvania     acres  of  farm  land  and  the  conseanent  value  of  its  products.     The  vrin- 
cipal  field  crops  last  year  totaled  $22,150,000;  milk,  egp's,  ^""ool  and 
honey,  $10,277,160,  e.nd  the  livestock  on  January  1  was  valued  at 
$12,238,400.     In  items  of  crop  value  tohacco  came  first,  $8,008,060. 
Corn,  with  91,000  acres,  was  worth  $4,972,330.    Potatoes  came  next, 
13,240  acres,  $3,011,040;  winter  wheat,  105,400  acres,  $2,847,180.  In 
value  of  product  per  acre,  potatoes  hrought  most,  $227.42.     Tobacco  was 
nearly  as  much,  $221.40;  corn,  $54.64;  winter  'i^heat,  $27.01." 


Land  Re- 
valuation 


Marginal 

Wheat 

Lands 


An  editorial  in  The  Country  G-entleman  for  May  says:  "The  most 
basic  thinf  in  a-^riculture  is  the  land.     When  prices  are  steady  and 
there  is  a  reasonshle  demand,  conditions  in  agriculture  are  satis- 
factory, hut  when  one  fa.rm  sells  for  a  high  price  and  a  near-hy  farm 
for  a  low  one  conditions  are  confusing.     This  is  what  has  been  hap- 
pening during  the  winter  and  spring  all  through  the  Corn  Belt.  IChat 
is' taking  place,  of  course,  is  the  establishment  of  a  ne^"'  set  of  valua- 
tion factors.     The  old  notion  of  land,  as  such,  being  possessed  of  some 
intrinsic  value  no  longer  exists.    Land  is  i^-orth  to-day  what  it  will 
earn,  no  m-ore  and  no  less.     We  are  getting  away  from  the  old  idea  of 
the  farm  as  a  home  and  a  mode  of  life  and  are  adopting  the  idea  of  the 
farm  as  a  business  and  a  ulace  to  make  money.     This  does  not  mean  tha.t 
the  farm  can  not  also  provide  a  home,  but  unless  it  ca.n  provide  one  that 
meets  modern  standards  nobody  is  willing  to  pay  much  for  it... The 
action  of  farmers  and'  business  men  in  four  Iowa  counties  in  hiring  a 
soils  expert  to  look  a,fter  their  la,nds  is  a  recognition  on  their  part 
that  the  soil  is  basic  to  agriculture,   the  first  essential  in  its  suc- 
cessful practice.     This  recognition  of  the  basic  nature  of  soil  is  re- 
flected in  the  new  tj'/pe  of  people  now  buying  farm  lands.    ^Imost  in- 
variably they  are  farm^ers  who  live  near  by,  who  kno'''  exactly  what  they 
are  getting  and  know  they  can  make  a  Torofit  on  their  investment.  Spec- 
ulative buying  has  ended;   there  are  thousands  of  farms  that  are  not 
selling,  farffiS  that  have  been  operated  by  tenants  for  years  and  arc  in 
poor  condition.     A  lar^e  share  of  them,  arc  foreclosed  farms  in  the  hands 
of  insurance  commnies,  banks  and  other  lending  agencies.     They  have  ha.d 
hard  usage  and  have  deteriorated  in  value.... The  influ.once  of  the  new 
machinery  on  land  values  is  thoroue-hly  exemulificd  in  the  South^i^ost. 
Here  lands  that  had  almost  no  value  a  decade  ago  because  of  deficient 
rainfa.ll  are  pellina-  for  almost  a.s  hif^h  prices  as  ordinary  land  in  the 
humid  re.'^ions.     Their  present  value  rests  entir'-^ly  upon  "the  commercial 
trend  of  agriculture  and  the  recent  advancement  in  power  farming,  new 
factors  which  are  helping  to  cause  the  nationaJ  revaluation  of  lands...-. 
There  is  no  ^gainsaying  the  fa.ct  that  a  basic  change  in  laoid  values 
presents  a  major  problem  both  to  agriculture  and  to  the  Nation." 

An  editorial  in  Kansas  City  Star  for  April  23  says : "Reference 
is  frequently  m,ade  in  the  East  to  the  Kansas  wheat  grower  who  loses  a 
crop  every  three  years  and  to  western  Kansas  as  a  marginal  wheat  area.. 
New  methods  of  crowing  wheat  have  reduced  the  chance  of  crop  failure 
'"'here  soil  moisture  rather  than  soil  fertility  determines  yields.... 
Western  Kansas,  western  Oklahoma  and  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  were  former- 
ly classified  as  marginal  areas.     In  the  earlier  geographies  they  were 
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incli:!derl  in  the  G-re?t  American  Desert.     "^iV?.  the  advent  of  :no'"'ern  ma- 
chinery '"'hich  TDermits  the  di?; tribution  of  laoor  over  a  lar?e  area  this 
territory  must  be  taken  o^.it  of  the  classification  of  marginal  lands  in 
the  t)rodtiction .  of  wheat.     The  fertile  farms  of  the  Missouri  X''alley, 
where  rainfall  is  ahunda.nt,  where  fields  are  not  adaptable  to  the  use 
of  combines,  where  land  is  hie''  in  value  and  the  use  of  labor  in  srow- 
ins"  a  bushel  of  ■'I'^heat  is  excessive,  are  the  marginal  lands.  Reduction 
in  wheat  acreages  must  talce  nlace  in  such  areas  if  they  are  u.nable  to 
comioete  '•"ith  other  sections  in  the  Toroduction  of  wheat.     In  the  end, 
those  who  can  produce  '^'heat  with  the  greatest  net  "orofit  to  themselves, 
whether  this  is  accomplished  on  land  '^'hich  produces  fifteen  or  fiftj'' 
bushels  to  the  acre,  arc  going  to  remain  in  business.     Those  '"'hose  costs 
are  e::cGssive,  whether  it  be  due  to  high  rental  values,  conditions  '  . 
which  prevent  use  of  efficient  machinery  or  inadaptability  of  their 
land  for  ""heat  t)rodu-ction ,  7T.11  disaiDioear  from  the  lists  of  gro'^^ers. 
Their  land  may  be  extremely  valuable  for  som.e  other  mrposo,  but  it  is 
marginal  so  far  as  wheat  "oroduction  is  concerned." 

An  Albany  disTOatch  A^oril  25  says:  "In  the  "oresence  of  Henry 
Morgenthau,  ,ir.  ,  head  of  his  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission,  and 
several  members  of  that  body,  Governor  Roosevelt  aToiDroved  a  number  of 
farm  relief  measures  ADril  24,  included  in  the  batch  of  thirty-day 
bills.     The  Governor  hiirhly  praised  the  '"-ork  of  the  commission  pointing 
out  that  b^'elve  of  thirteen  recornm;endations  it  made  had  becom.e  law.  . . 
The  six  bills  the  Governor  signed  carried  apTorouriations  aggregating 
$330,670.     One  bill  a-ooroririptes  $90,000  for  sanitary  control  and  in- 
SToection  of  milk  and  cream,  and  is  directed  against  'bootleg'  tra.ffic 
in  cream.     The  Legislature  granted  $37,000  to  investigate  and  fight  the 
Oriental  peach  m.oth  and  airole  maggot,  and  the  Governor  approved  the 
measu.rc.     Ajnother  bill  he  si-ened  apToroDria tes  $43,710  for  research  and 
extension  work  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  in  TDarticiilar  for 
the  control  of  insects  and  diseases  affecting  the  Long  Island  iDotato 
croTD.    An  aioTDroDriation  of  $100,000  was  approved  for  a  new  building  at 
Cornell  University,  dedicated  to  the  study  of  agricultural  economics 
and  marketing  and  farm  management.    Another  bill  approved  \ij  the  Govern- 
or provided  $40,000  to^."'ard  the  support  of  countj^  farm  and  home  bureaus 
and  junior  extension  work.    An  appropriation  of  $20,000  became  effective 
through  the  Governor's  approval  for  a  survey  of  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  State  by  the  Agricultural  College.     The  1930  Legislature 
also  passed, a  bill  which  the  Governor  had  alreadj''  approved  doubling  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  State  to  the  counties  for  the  maintenance  of 
dirt  roads . . . . " 

Psittacosis  The  United  States  Public  Plealth  Service's  investigation  on 

psittacosis  or  parrot  fever,  which  has  been  suspended  for  a  rnxonth  on 
account  of  siclaiess  of  m.any  members  of  the  Hygienii^  Laboratory  staff 
who  contracted  the  disease,  will  be  resumed  shortly  at  the  Baltimore 
Quarantine  Station,     just  outside  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Surgeon 
General  Hugh  S.   Gumming  has  announced.   (Science  I\fews-Letter ,  Apr. 26.) 


lew  York 

Farm 

Relief 


April  28,  19.3Gv 


Rubber  The  Rubtier  Age  for  April  25  says:  "While  the  cons"uinption  of  crude 

Consump-  ruboer  of  all  classes  by  manuf actuTBrs  in  March  was  19.7f»  less  than  a 
tion  year  ag-o ,  it  should  be  remembered  that  automobile  production  was  less 

than  last  year.     Compared  with  February,  there  was  an  increase  of  9.7^. 

European  intereFts  are  planning  lessened  t)roduction  in  the  hove  of  ira- 

■orovinf  prices." 

Wool  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  A'oril  26  says:   "The  sea- 

Merket         board  markets  continue  qniet,  with  prices  stea.dy  on  fine  but  easier 

on  medium  to  low  wools.     In  the  West  there  is  a  slightly  bropder  move- 
ment, ''■''hich  Torobably  will  be  f^eneral  in  another  t'"'o  weeks  et  lorices 
fully  on  "oarity  7'ith  ea'^tern  markets.     The  "oiece-eoods  ms--kets  are  re- 
STDondin.?  slowly  and  are  not  es"Decially  encouraein^?-.     The  advent  of 
warmer  wea.ther  may  help  the  movement  of  goods.     With  the  massage  of 
the  tariff  expected  early  in  May,  the  future  course  of  the  Farm  Board 
is  the  "oroblem  of  chief  import  to  the  rest  of  the  trade.  Foreign 
markets  are  quiet  but  steady." 


Department 
of  Agri- 
culture 


Section  3 

An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  Aioril  24  sa.ys : 
"Science  is  doing  a  very  great  dea^l  by  ^''a.y  of  helpinir  to  make  forests  — 
southern  forests,  rsarticularly — more  nrofitable  to  their  c^ners.... 
Along  '"-ith  the  establishjnent  of  -oaioer- making  plants  in  the  South, 
in  Florida,  as  in  neighbor  States,  comes  the  announcement  that 
'unused  puluwoods  may  help  to  recapture  vast  United  States  paper 
markots.'     This  announcement  is  made  in  the  la.test  issue  of  The  Log  of 
the  Lab,  a  bulletin  X)ublished  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  main- 
tained by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United  Sta.tes  Department  of  Agri- 
cultu.re  in  Madison,  Wis.  ,  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin.    In  this  bulletin  is  said  that  which  is  of  particular  interest 
in  Florida,  where  a  paper  making  mill  is  being  established,  at  Panama 
City,  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  State.     The  Log  of  the  Lab 
says:   'Unused  'oulp^oods  m.ay  help  to  reca.pture  vast  United  States  paper 
markets.     Ilorc  than  half  of  our  annual  paper  consumption  of  15,000,000 
tons  is  derived  from  foreign  sources  either  as  wood,  pulp,  or  paper. ' . .. 
By  the  foregoing  it  is  to  be  seen,  as  in  other  instances,   tha.t  science, 
chem.istry,  especially,  is  coming  to  the  aid  of  industrial  development 
efforts,  and  finding  thina-s  tha.t  are  of  imracnse  benefit  when  practically 
ap"Dliod.     In  paper  making,  as  in  other  lines  of  industry,   the  first 
requirement    is  that  those  directly  concerned  should  take  the  initia.- 
tive,  should  endeavor  to  do  something  worth  while.     This  being  done, 
science  steps  in  to  help  put  forward  m.any  things  that  without  its  aid 
could  not  be  accomplished,  at  least  not  as  thoroughly  and  as  Tsrofitably 
as  can  be  done  with  this  help  being  given.     There  is  no  telling  at  this 
time  how  mu.ch  more  valuable  than  at  present  Florida  forests  can  becomo, 
through  proper  providing  and  protection,  and  utilization  of  their 
products . " 
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Section  4 
T.IABKST  Q^TOTATIOrS 

Farm  Ariril  26. — Livestock  Quotations  at  Chicp^-o  on  heavy  v^^eight  hoes 

Products      (250-350  IIds.)  mediioir;,  ^?•ood  and  choice  $9.40-$10;  lie-ht  lights  (130-160 
lbs.)  -nedium  to  choice  $9.35-^10.15;   slaughter  r)iffs  (90-130  lbs.) 
medium,   eood  and  choice,  ^8 .  75-f|9 .  75. 

Florida  SiDauldine^  Rose  potatoes  sold,  at  $8-^8.75  per  barrel  in 
eastern  city  markets;  $7  f.o.b.  Ha.sting-s.     Texas  sacked  Bliss  Triumphs 
closed  at  $4.50-$5  per  100  pounds  in  midwestern  cities  and  $3.75  f.o.b. 
Lower  Valley  points.    Maine  sacked  Green  I'.Countain  potatoes  ranged 
$2.85-^3.50  in  eastern  markets  and  $2.55-$2.60  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
South  Carolina  pointed  tyDe  cabbage  closed  at  $1—^2  per  1-^-bushel  ham.per 
in  the  East.    Alabama  stock  $4.75-$5  per  100-uound  crate  in  Chicafo. 
Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  ran^red  17-23  cents  pint    basis  in  east- 
ern cities,  $3.25-$3.75  per  24-pint  crate  in  the  Middle  ^est  and  $2.55- 
•$2.97?T  on  the  Hamm.ond  auction.     Arkansas  Klondikes  $5.75-^6  r>e-:-  24- 
quart  crate  in  St.  Louis.     Texas  Yello-'^  Bermuda  onions  ranged.  $1-$1.90 
per  crate  in  consuming-  centers  and  75  to  90  cents  f.o.b. 

IITholesale  iDrices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Tie"^  York  were: 
92  score,  38i<^;  91  score,  38^;  90  score,  37f^. 

Wholesale  urices  of  ITo.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  "Ne^^  York  were: 
Flats,  isi^;  Sin5"le  Daisies,  20?,-^  to  21^;  Youne-  Americas,  22rf  to  22i.iJ. 

Avera.f^e  thrice  of  liiddlin^  suot  cotton  in  9  desi^'nated  markets 
(holiday  in  S?3;vannah)  declined  9  points  to  15S  per  lb.     On  the  same  day 
one  "'■car  a?-o  the  nrice  stood  at  18. 26-:^.     May  futujre  contracts  on  the 
iTew  York  Cotton  3:!^chan£re  d.eclined  6  points  to  15.98^  and  on  the  ITew 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchanp-c  were  \inchan^ed  at  15.64i;^, 

Grain  prices:    Ho.l  dark  northern  sT)rin.'?"  -^^hcat  (13^  urotein) 
at  Minneapolis,  ^1.05-^1.07.     Fo.2  red  winter,  St,  Louis  $1.12-|; 
Kansas  City  $1.11-$1.12.    l'To.2  hard  winter  (not  on  TDrotein  basis)  , 
St.  Louis  $1.03-$1.04;  Kansas  City  95^d-96c^.     "Eo.Z  mixed,  corn,  Minneap- 
olis 70^-71f^;  Kansa.s  City  74^-75^.    lCo.3  yellow  corn,  Chica-<?o  78i-^- 
79f^;  Minneapolis  74c'-76^;  Kansas  City,  774^-78i5z^.    No. 3  white  oats, 
Chicafo,  40i^-4li^;  Minneapolis  36  5/8^^-38  l/8<p;    Kansas  City  42^5^, 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  A^'r.  Econ.) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  laforraation.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
preseBtiag  ail  shades  of  opisaion  as  reSectad  ia  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  ©f  views  aad  opiaioas  quoted  is  expressly  diBclaimcd.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  o£  imxrortance. 


yol.  UXVil,  Jo.  2d  Section    1  April  23,  1930. 

HAUCtSN  livestock             Chairmpn  Hauffen  oi  the  HoLise  agricultural  coirmittee  yester 
^^^L                    cla,;^  announced  that  a  conference  of  -oackers  and  livestock  dealers 
and  shiw.er?  would  he  held  in  Chicago,  Maj^  2,   to  disrass  his  hill 
pro^o=inff-  strndar^s  for  livestock  and  livestock  products.  (Press, 
A:ov.  29.)   


TOLL  BRIDGE 
OUTLAY 


The  Secretary  of  Affricultujre  would  he  authorized  to  expend 
$o5,000,000  a  vear  for  ten  years  to  acquire  toll  hridges  deemed  ad- 
vantageous to  interests  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  under  a 
hill  introduced  yesterday  hy  Rcpresontativo  Ruth  Bryan  Owen  of 
Secretary  of  1?ar  ^Q-uld  he  authorized  under  the  measure  to  construct 
bridges  across  streams  whore  toll  hridges  arc  located  if  he  considered  them  more 
economical  than  acquisition  of  the  existing  structures.   (Press,  ;pr.  29.) 


Florida. 


WAGER  SJ/'iPLOI-  The  Senate  yesterday  uassed  two  'f^af^ner  employment  m.easures 

MEiTT  BILLS  setting  up  a  $150,000,000  "ouhlic  -orks  planning  program  and  pro- 

viding for  more  accurate  lahor  statistics,  and  voted  to  make  the 
third  Wagner  hill  estahlishine:  emiDlo;^mient  af^encies    the  order  of 
ousiness.   (Press,  Apr.  29.) 


Wliat  American  husiness  men  need,  ahove  all,  if  this  country 


COIfflfflRCS 

S^i?^,-^  *°  continue  to  prosper,  is  a  hotter  understanding  of  Euroman 

liE^TiITG  economic  conditions,  Lucius  R.  Eastman,  American  memher  of  the 

economic  committee  of  the  Lea^rue  of  llations,  declared  last  night  at 
^-^^  tenth  annual  dinner  of  the  Americaji  committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Chamher  of  Cou^:erce  at  Washington,  according  to  the  press  to-day.     The  dinrE- 
was  the  high  light  of  the  opening  day's  lorogram  of 'the  eighteenth  arjiukl  m^eeting 
0.  the  Lnited  States  Chajrher  of  Cominerce, 

Mr,  Eastman  was  the  first  speaker  at  the  dinner.     He  was  followed  hy  Mclvin 
A.  Traylor,  Chica-o  hanker,  who  is  the  American  memher  of  the  organization  commit- 
tee for  the  Bardc  for  International  Settlements  ^ondcr  the  Yo^ong  Dlan.     The  hank  is 
not  a  financial  octopus,"  ho  said,  hut  rather  "a  rclati^^ly  small  hank  created  to 
perform  a  specific  function  —the  collection  for  creditor  governments  of  German 
reparations  payment s . . , . " 


PARPn^^  "'^  London  dispatch  to-day  reioorts  that  no  more  Darrots  will 

i^MROT  BAH         he  allowed  to  enter  Britain  after  May  20  under  the  han" which  the 

Ministry  of  Health  imposed  last  night  with  a  view  to  the  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  psittacosis.     Included  in  the  han  are  love  hirds, 
nacaws,  cocliatoos,  coclcateels,   concures,  caiques,  lories,  lorikeets,  Parakeets  and 
parrots.     Parrots  required  for  medical  research  or  consigned  to  the  Zoological 
hardens  will  not  he  prohihited.     Masters  of .vessels  are  required  to  notify  the 
Passengers  of  these  reOTdations  ajid  to  rc-oort  to  the  authorities  if  hirds  are 
aboard . 


A^ril  29,  1930. 


.^rction  ^ 

Cooioerption  T-'e  acceiDtpnce  of  the  aTDTolicF tion  of  the  Illinois  Grpin  Corno"?- 

in  Illinois  tion  S9  s.  rern'^^er  of  the  Farmers  Iva.tional  Grain  Cort)ora,tion  ^"ill  rosLne 
■Qossihle  the  clevelcoment  of  an  effective  state-'''''ide  grain  marh^ting 
"DroeraiTi  in  Illinois,  according  to  a.  statement  sent  Ar)ril  26  to  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  Association.     The  outstanding  feati^re  of  the 
Illinois  Grain  Coriooration  set-uT),  declared  President  G.  0.  Johnstone 
of  Bloom.inpton,  is  that  it  TDrovide"?  for  the  concentration  of  a.  large 
hushela.se  of  grain  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers'   own  marketing  aeency. 
It  does  this  hy  definite  contract  oet^'^een  the  local  elevator  and  the 
I.G,  C.  ^'hich  in  ti:!rn  "411  market  through  the  Farm.ers  FaticnaJ  Grain 
CorTDoration.     The  aa-reement  '^hich  the  local  elevator  sia-nr  ^'ith  the 
Illinois  Grain  Corr)oration  provides  that  all  its  srain  sole'  into  com- 
mercial channels  shall  he  marketed  through  the  regional  cooioerative . 

Farm  Ac-  An  editorial  in  Michigan  Farmer  for  Aioril  5  says:   "By  the 

counting      m.iddle  of  this  month  farm  accounting  schools  will  have  heen  held  in 
Schools        forty,  or  ncarl;^  half,  of  the  counties  in  Michis-an.     A  total  attendance 
of  500  '^ould  "be  a  safe  estimate.     This  means  the  introduction  of  hook- 
kecTDing  methods  into  the  Drogram  on  that  many  farms  or  more,  and  suh- 
stantiaJly  increasing  the  gro^'^ing  total  of  "business  farmers  in  Michigan.* 

Industr37-  An  editorial  in  The  ITc'braska  Farm.cr  for  April  25  sa.ys:  "The  in- 

and  Agri-     creasing  efficiency  of  industr:"-  and  agriculture  as  expressed  through  the 
culture        growing'  use  of  la'bor-saving  machinery  and  larger  production  is  not  with- 
out its  adverse  effects,   temporarily  at  least,  upon  some  grouTDs  of  our 
civiliza.tion.     In  industry  it  is  a-enerally  the  employee  who  pays  the 
"oanalty  in  the  form  of  lessened  emT3lo;mient ,  unless  these  modern  methods 
and  machines  are  accommnied  bv  an  increased  demand  for  the  rjroduction 
of  their  T)roducts.     A  syndicate  writer  in  the  daily  ;oress  attri'butes 
the  Dresent  slowing  down  of  industry  and  resulting  increase  in  unem- 
Dloym.ent  tc  the  fact  that  many  industries  increased  their  -Droduction 
recklessl"'''  and  heyond  the  saturation  TDoint,   thus  creating  surnluses  in 
excess  of  normal  consumr)tion.     Says  he,   'When  Toroduction  nlays  the 
glutton,  employment  m.ust  loay  the  lorice .Accompanying  the  creation  and 
use  of  these  ne™-  products,  however,  has  Deen  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  efficiency  of  manufacturing-  them.,   so  that  ^'ithin  a^  short  STDace  of 
time  the  iDotential  markets  have  heen  largely  filled  and  the  question  now 
confronting  us  is  the  adjustment  of  lahor  and  factories  to  su.pr>ly  the 
normal  needs  of  our  Toeoplc.     As  in  the  past,  new  industries  m.ay  absorh 
some  of  this  surplus  em.plojmient ,  just  as  new  uses  and  now  markets  for 
agricultural  products  may  relieve  the  surplus  of  farm  loroducts  which 
r)ower  raa.chinery,  combines  and  so  forth  have  brought  about  through  in- 
croasin.-  the  "oroduction  per  individual  farmer.     Eowcver,  that  may  not 
solve  the  situa.tion  unless  it  is  accomnanied  by  further  reduction  in  the 
''^orkin^'  hours  and  days  of  labor  and  a  similar  restriction  of  farm  Droduc» 
tion."" 


Locusts  in  An  Athens  disna.tch  At)ril  27  renorts  that  the  plague  of  locusts, 

Europe         which  has  done  so  m.uch  damage  in  Africa  in  recent  weeks,  is  now  menacing 
several  parts  of    Europe.     Monster  swanns  of  them  descended  at  various 
X)laces  on  the  Peloponesian  Peninsula,  literally  swamping  villa?-es  and 
causing  -oanic  among  the  inhabitants.     The  report  says:  "It  is  feared  the 
locusts,  which  comie  from  Egj'pt ,  will  spread  all  over  Greece  and  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  issued  h^sty  instructions  to  combat  the  men- 
ace . " 
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!^orte-ag-es  and  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  Ar)ril  26  says:  "Moneys  and 

Taxation      credits  in  lo'^'a,  and  most  other  Corn  Bolt  States  r)ay  very  little  in  the 
way  of  taxes.     A  fe^r  of  the  sm.all  holders  m.aJ-ce  a  conscientious  reToort , 
hut  the  Tia.jority  of  the  hig-  holders  systema.tically  dodge  the  taj:.  Un- 
f ortijnateljr,  when  efforts  are  made  to  enforce  this  tax,  the  peorile  '--ho 
are  easiest  to  g'et  hold  of  are  those  """ho  lend  money  on  mortgages.  Mort- 
gages are  a  matter  of  record  at  the  court  house,  and  assessors  can  check 
up  on  them  if  they  so  desire.     The  object  of  this  editorial  is  to  point 
out  that  the  systematic  taxa.tion  of  mortgan-es  will  hurt  those  farmers 
who  horro™  m.onej'"  on  lajid.     In  Iowa,  the  State  tax  is  supr»osed  to  he  $6 
on  ea.ch  $1,000  of  mortgage  every  year.     In  the  long  run,  this  $6  "rier 
$1,000  annually  is  lilcelj^  to  come  out  of  the  farmer,  T^rovided  the  tax 
is  enforced.    r,'hy  not  exempt  mortgages  from  taxation?    For  years,  the 
fa.rra  folhs  of  Iowa  have  tried  to  get  rid  of  douhle  taxation.     They  have 
pointed  out  very  definitely  that  it  was  wrong  for  the  farmer  to  Toay  a 
tax  on  the  full  value  of  his  land  while  at  the  same  time  the  mortgage 
holder  mys  a  tax  on  the  m.oncy  which  he  lendpi.    AH  hills  to  rem.edy  this 
injustice  ha.vc  failed,  however.     In  Fehraska,  they  have  m.ct  the  situa- 
tion hjr  provicUng  that  raortsFges  shall  not  ho  ta::cd.     In  Io'"a,   it  has 
hccn  Toroposcd  thp,t  the  mortgages  shall  he  free  from  taxation,  hut  that 
there  shall  he  a  small  filing  fee...." 

Price  De-  "l^'illiam  0.  Scroggs,  writing  in  The  Outlook  for  Aioril  23,  saj^s: 

cline  "Dun's  and  Bradstreet's  index  numhers  of  wholesale  urices,  which  are 

always  the  first  to  he  published  each  month,  show  that  the  decline  is 
still  under  way,  although  the  rate  of  recession  has  slackened.  The 
trend  of  commodity  prices  has  heen  downward  for  ten  years ....  This  down- 
ward trend  is  a  world-'-'^'lde  phenomenon.     Obviously,  it  would  have  to  he 
in  order  to  continue  for  a  decade;  for  prices  i^i  one  country  can  not 
remain  indefinitely  out  of  line"'  with  those  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
unless  that  country  rigorouslj;  shuts  itself  off  from  commercial  inter- 
course with  other  nations.     The  nrice  indices  of  England,  France  and 
Italy  have  heen  raovine-  similarly  to  those  of  the  United  States,  hut 
somewhiat  more  erratically,  because  they  have  heen  subjected  to  one  in- 
fluence— the  transition  from  a  paper  to  a  gold-secured  currency — from 
which  this  country  has  been  exem.pt ....  Still  another  influence  contribut- 
ing to  a  decline  in  prices  is  the  com.bination  of  changes  in  organization 
and  technique  which  some  people  are  beginning  to  call  the  new  Industrial 
Revolution.     This  development  is  not  confined  to  the  United  States.  It 
is  in  evidence  in  Franco,  CJreat  Britain,  Germany,  Italy,  and  oven  in 
Soviet  Russia.     In  Europe  it  is  usually  designai.ed  as  the  rationaliza- 
tion of  industry.     Scientific  methods  are  being  employed  as  never  before 
for  the  pnrposo  of  bringing  do'.'Ti  costs,  and  goods  have  bocorao  plentiful 
and  cheaper.     The  net  result  of  this  com.plcx  of  factors  has  been  a, 
steady  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.    "What  a  dollar 
will  buy  to-day  at  wholesale  "''ould  have  cost  $1.09  in  1926  and  $1.57  in 
1920.     The  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is  no-^'  approximately  what  it 
was  in  1921,  at  the  bottom  of  the  big  slump  of  that  year.     It  also 
stands  very  near  the  level  of  late  1916,  before  the  United  States  had 
entered  the  World  War.     It  is  still  considerably  below  the  pre-war 
average,  however,  and  what  the  dollar  will  buy  to-day  could  have  boon 
purchased  in  1913  for  something  like  seventy-six  cents...." 
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Swedish  Anglo-S'j^edi sh  Trade  Jonrnal  for  Anril  1  cay?; :  "Butter  exoorts 

Butter         have,  ever  since  the  ■J7ar,  "been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Swedish  a-sri- 
culture.     The  reason  is  this:     the  milk  availahle  for  cHsposal  is  of 
far  greater  importance  to  the  economic  yield  of  agriculture  than  any 
other  a^-ricultural  prc^-uct,   cereals  not  excluded.     As  the  value  of  this 
milk  depends  almost  exclusively  on  the  Drice  ohtained  for  eXDort  hutter 
it  is  not  surprising  that  farmers  should  look  with  dismay  a.t  the  cease- 
less drop  in  the  quotations  for  Swedish  "butter  as  compared  "^ith  Danish. 
Before  1914  the  difference  in  TDrice  hetween  Swedish  and  Danish  "butter 
was  only  0.025  Icr.     In  the  TDeriod  1926-1929,  the  difference  rose  from 
0.11  to  0.15  kr.  ,  and  this  j^epr  it  has  "been 'as  much  as  0.35  kr.  What 
this  low  Torice  for  export  "butter  means  to  the  agricultural  industry  in 
Sweden  will  "be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  every  ore  (O.Ol  kr.)  off  the 
average  Drice  of  "butter  is  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  50,000  pounds 
in  the  total  yield  of  a.ericulturc .     Opinions  arc  sharply  at  variance  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  adverse  trond  of  price  level.     Criticism  has  "boon 
leveled  at  practica^lly  every  phase  and  detail  of  the  r-roduction  and  dis- 
tri"bution  systems  in  the  dairj'-  industry,  p.nd  it  can  not  rcasona'cly  "bo 
said  that  the  dairy  industry  in  the  face  of  these  criticisms  has  simply 
adoTotod  an  attitude  of  laiss-^z  allcr.     Bi7,t  it  is  cl-ar  that  the  critics 
have  not  succeeded  in  getting  at  the  root  of  the  trou'ble .  .  . It  is  the  morf 
gratifyin^^,  therefore,   to  find  that  at  long  last  the  G-overnment  commit- 
tee, which  has  "been  engaged  in  an  investigation  of  the  position,  has  not 
onlj  -Droduced  ample  n^aterial  for  considering  the  question  in  all  its 
aspects,  "^Dut  has  also  "oroposed  reforms,  "based  on  this  matsrial,  calcu- 
lated to  strengthen  the  comDetitive  power  of  Swedish  "butter..." 


spartm^ent 

Agri- 
ilture 


Section  5 

An  editorial  in  The  Country  GentlemaTx  for  May  says:  "The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  collahoratin?-  with  the  Census  Bureau,  has  written 
a  new  official  definition  of  'a  farm.'     It  is  a  sr)lendid  definition  too — 
unequivocal,  fearless,  authoritative.    One  gasps  a  little  at  such  lucid 
language  coming  out  of  Washington.     To  qualifj^  as  a.  farm  in  the  1930 
census,  a.  tract  of  land  must  he  cultivated  "by  or  under  the  direction  of 
one  person,  ajid  must  "bo  three  acres  or  more  in  area.;  or,  if  less  than, 
three  acres,  the  tra.ct  mrast  have  produced  la.st  year  at  least  $250  worth 
of  farm  products.    Officially,  ownership  does  not  determine  the  "bound- 
aries of  a  farm.     If  a  man  o^ns  500  acres,  operates  200  acres  of  it  him- 
self and  leases  the  other  300  to  two  tenants,  his  500  acres  are  cl,:  s- 
sified  as  three  farms.     Or  if  he  c^-ns  200  acres  and  leases  another  100 
acres  from  his  neigh"bor,  operating  the  entire  300  acres,  that  is  one 
farm.    Moreover,  a  tract  of  thjree  acres  or  more  does  not  constitute  a 
farm  unless  it  is  used  for  actual  farming  operations.    A  country  estate 
may  contain  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  and  yet  "be  spurned  "by  the  department 
statisticians.    Hhododendrons,  goldfish  and  iron  sta.tuary,  one  gathers, 
are  not  "to  he  classified  as  agricultural  products.     And  now  that  Wash- 
ington has  successfully  clarified  one  hazy  term  for  us,  why  not  let  the 
federal  men  tackle  another  "but  vastly  miore  difficult  joh  of  the  same 
sort?     Why  not  let  them  define  that  much^-abussefl  word.,    '  renoTni' ?  .  , .  " 


li 
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KiARKET  QU0TATI05>:S 

Farm 

Products  ATor5.1  28. — Livestock  cuot&tior.s  at  Chicaa'O  on  slaue-htcr  steers 

(1100-1500  l"bs.)  g-ood  and  choice  $12. 25-$14.  S5 ;  cc^s,  ?ood  and  choice 
$7.50-=^9.75;  hcifurs  (850  Ihs.  do-^-n)  sood  and  choice  $10. 25-$12. 75; 
vcalors,   rood  and  choice  $8. 50-$ll .  50 ;  feeder  and  stockcr  -steers,  good 
and  choice  Sl0-$11.75.     Pleavy  -.^eig-ht  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medi-um,  good 
and  choice  $9.4C-$10;  light  lia-hts  (130-160  los.)  medi-um  to  choice 
$9 . 55-$lC.  15 :  slaiaghtcr  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medi-um,  good  and  choice 
$8.75-$9.75;  slaughter  lamfDs,  good  and  choice  (84  Ihs .  do-^n)  $8.35-$9; 
feeding  lamhs  (ran^^e  stock)  medi-um  to  choice  $8-S9, 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  sold  at  $8-$9  per  "barrel  in 
eastern  cities;  $7  f.o.b.  Hastings.     Texas  sacked  Bliss  Tri-umiphs 
$4.50-$4.?5  per  100  pounds  in  the  Middle  West;  $3.75  f.o.h,  Lo'TOr  Valley 
points.     Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  ranged  $2.90-$3.45  in  the  East. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  $2. 90-^3.10  on  the  Chida,?-o  carlot  market. 
South  Carolina  pointed  tirpo  cfihhage  hrought  $1.25-$2  per  1-^- bushel 
hamper  in  eastern  markets.     Alabama,  rcand  and  pointed  types  $4.50-$4.75 
per  lOO-po-ond  crate  in  Chicago.     Texas  yellc^  Sormuda  onions  ranged 
$1. 25-^1.75  per  standard  crate  in  cons-uming  centers  rijid  sold  at  80^-95^ 
f.o.h.    Louisiana  Klondike  straT'bsrries  ranged  13^-18^^  per  quart  in 
eastern  cities;  $5.25-.$3.50  per  24-pint  cra^te  in  the  Middle  West  and 
$2.60-$2.85  on  the  Ham.m-ond  rojction.     Arl<a,nsrs  Klondikes  $5-$5.50  per  24- 
qua.rt  crate  in  St.  Louis. 

Wholesale  "nricos  of  fresh  crcssmery  ou.tter  at  Uct  York  nero: 
92  score.  37^S;  91  score,  37^;  SO  score,  36^^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  ]\To.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Wew  York 
were:  Fle'.ts,  18^^;  Sine-le    Daisies,  20-|-^  to  21^:  Young  Americas ,  22^2^  to 
22^^. 

Average  iDrice  of  Middling  sioot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  5  points  to  15. 05^^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  in  1929 
the  nrice  was  17.86<^.    May  future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change advanced  4  points  to  16.02cf  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Ex— 
cha.nge  advanced. 2  points  to  15. 66^^. 

Grain  prices:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein)  at 
Minneapolis, .$1.09f-$l.llf.     lTo,2  red  winter,   St.  Louis  $1.13-$1.14; 
Kansas  City,  $1.12-$1.14.     Ho. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  "basis), 
St.  Louis  $1.03^-$1.05-|;  Kansas  City  98^.    Ho. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago 
78-|^-79irf;  Minneapolis  71t.;^-72^^;  Kansas  City  74i^-75^<f; .     Ho. 3  yellow 
corn,  Chicago  79^-80^;  Minneapolis  75-g^'-77^^ ;  Kansas  City  77^^-79^. 
Ho.  3  white  od:s,     Chicago,  40^^-4:ll'<^ ;  Minneapolis  36  7/8^-38  3/8^; 
Kansas  City  A2^(f; .   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


p.-epored  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  AUricuIture,  for  the  purpose  o£ 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  relleeted  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agncultare  part.cuiany  us 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  ,s  e.^pressly  disclaimed.  The  mtent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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in  CONGRESS  An  agreement  on  a  tentcHive  draft  of  a  new  I.Itiscle  Shoals 

■bill  '"as  reached  yesterday  by  the  House  military  committee.  The 
draft,  as  ronorted  "by  a  s-uhcommittee ,  provides  for  the  leasing  of 
the  project  hy  the  President,  or  a,  "board  to  bo  ar)pointed  by  himi,  rithout  carrying 
an  alternative  provision  for  G-overnmcnt  operation. 

G.  T.  Bryan,  secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Conserva.tion  CommiiB<=  ion,  ap- 
pearing before  the  Houso  flood  control  comm.ittoc,  indorsed  the  rc^sorvoir  Dlan  for 
flood  control  of  Mississippi  Hivor  tributaries  as  -orovidcd  in  the  Scars  'bill. 

Ecpresontativo  Jones  of  Texas  introduced  a  bill  j^estcrday  asking  authority 
for  tho  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  investigate  the  handling  of  cottonseed  and  to 
csta.blish  stajidard  sioccif icrtions  of  cottonseed  grrvdcs.   (Prcs<^,  Ap".  30.) 


MTIOIJAL  Praise  of  President  Hoover  for  sioeedy  action  tc'ard  stem- 

BUSIKESS  ming  the  dc^nward  sway  of  business  follov'ing  the  degression  of  si-: 

COIIFEREITCE         months  ago  formed  the  kejmote  la"t  night  of  five  speakers  "before 

the  Chamhcr  of  Comnerce  of  the  United  States.     Headed  by  Secretary 
Lamont  and  Julius  E.  Barnes,  chairman  of  the  national  business 
leaders,  the  second  general  session  of  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  chamber 
centered  around  a  di-cussion  of  "business  sta.bilization. "    The  Commcrco  Secretary 
said  the  Chief  Executive's  quick  call  to  busincs"  to  corjfer  -'^ith  the  G-overnmcnt 
last  fall  had  dcfinitc.l3r  loosened    the  depth  of  tho  c.cTorcs;.-io-.;  and  thus  reduced 
it  earlier  th^a^n  its  d^-ra^tlon . 

Mr.  Barnes  compared  actions  taken  folloTring  the  depressions  of  1921  and 
^1929  as  an  example  of  the  e:cperience  gained  in  apulying  remedies  to  dips  in  the 
sconomic  cycle.    He  estima.ted  the  deuth  of  the  latter  deflation  as  a  shrinlcage  in 
iralue  of  listed  stock  of  $20,000,000,000  rithin  50  days. 

Frederick  S.  Snyder,  of  Boston,  "board  chairman  of  the  Institute  of  American 
feat  Packers,  likev/isc  "oraised  President  Hoover  for  hi^  swift  activity  follc^ing 
the  stock  maxket  crash  last  fall.    Praising  the  impetus  given  fact-finding  oj  the 
Chief  Executive,  Alfred  Reeves,  general  manager  of  the  IJational  Automobile 
Chnmbor  of  Commerce,   said:  "We  overestimaMve  good  conditions  in  good  times  ajid  we 
similarly  overestimate  the  declines  when  business  is  slowing  down.  Facts  serve  to 
put  the  brakes  on  these  excessive  swings." 

Fenton  B.  Turck,  jr.,  chalrm-an  of  the  National  Building  Survey  Conference, 
announced  to  the  cham"ber  the  formulation  of  a  new  plan  for  f a.cilitating  tho  finance 
ing  of  building  reuairs,  remodeling  and  m.odernization,  as  a  means  of  creating  em- 
plo^Tncnt  and  s'iooedlng  industries  in  flat  ueriods.    E^c  said  the  organization  to 
Carry  out  the  Dlan  woxild  be  called  the  "Homo  Im.orovcment  Finance  Corporation," 
and  would  be  a  national,  cooperative  a,nd  largely  noncompetitive  organization. 
IA.P.,  Apr.  30.) 


liOCUSTS  lU  A  Ceuta,  Spanish  Morocco,  dispatch  A^jril  23  states  that  a 

"iOROCCO  cloud  of  locusts  which  caused  great  damag-e  in  French  Morrccc  ha.s 

inva,ded  Ceuta,  and  fca.r  is  expressed  by  fa.rmers  tlaat  the  insects 

will  ruin  the  crops. 
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Section  2 

Agricij.ltural  Social  Science  Alistract?  for  May  contains  a  translation  of  an 

Dercncraxv    article  on  "The  S'orea.l  of  A^^riciiltural  De'.nocracv  in  Europe  and  the 
in  EuroDe     Sit'ja.tion  of  Lar-g-e  Landed  Property  in  Hungary,"     It  sa^'-s  in  "oart :  "The 
author  -''.iscusses  the  pro^-ress  of  agricultural  denocracy  in  E'aroTDe  and 
more  particularly  in  po^stwar  Euroije.     A  strong-  movement  of  opposition 
to  private  o'^'nership  of  lar-ae  estates  "became  evident  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  hoth  in  Great  Britain  and  Russia.     A  "brief  history 
of  land  tenure  in  Russia  is  eiven  to  sho'-^'  that,  contrary  to  the  common 
belief,  the  greater  "oroportion  of  the  land  in  Russia  did  not  bolone'  to 
tho  aristocracy/,  "but  that  in  1905    70^  of  the  land  "belona'ed  to  peasant 
o'''Tiars.     Tho  revolution  of  1917  wf^s  initia^ted  and  carried  out  "by  the 
peaosants,   as  the  r'^sult  of  overpopulation,  ■'rith  no  outlot  in  industry 
or  in  omieration. . . . In  certain  circumstances,  even  in  the  most  fertile 
country,  a  completely  democratic  division  of  land  may  take  place;  the 
author  believes  that  this  is  in  process  in  Franco.     The  va.riod  expres- 
sion of  agra-rian  reform  in  other  Europcatn  countries  is  discussed.  In 
G-ei*many  it  was  not  thoroughgoing.     The  very  moderate  land  settlement 
law  of  1919  resulted  in  tho  expropriation  of  only  26,000  hectares  for 
settlement  purposes.     In  Germany,  as  in  England,  division  of  landed 
property  will  only  come  ^^dth  increasing  prosperity  which  will  draw  the 
workers  away  from  the  land,  and  make  land  settlement  a  vita.l  necessity. 
The  histor-r  of  the  struggle  for  a,graria.n  rcformi  in  Hungary  is  outlined. 
In  the  counter-revolution  of  1919  the  author  sees  the  birth  of  Fascism 
which  he  describes  as  a  piece  of  feudalism  7dthin  a  capita,list  society. 
Its  essential  characteristic  is  control  of  the  State  by  a  middle  cla.ss 
7dthout  an  economic  backgrou.nd.    Although  fundam.onta-lly  opposed  to  the 
larp-o  landed  ost.-^te  the  party  in  power  •''a.s  not  wholehearted  in  its 
agraria.n  reform,  which  becaane  less  than  a  hajf-measure  ,a  number  of  small 
parcels  of  land  being  given  to  as  many  people  a.s  possible,  '^'ithout  en- 
croaching too  much  on  the  large  estate.    The  Hungarian  aristocracy  was 
still  po"'orful  in  1928,  but  in  1929  it  wa.s  threatened  by  a.nother  agri- 
cult^n-a.l  cii-'Eis.  .The  outlook,  for  the  small  farmer  would  seem  m.ore 
hopeful,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  market  for  the  products  of  intensive 
farming,  provided  they  reach  a  certain  standard  of  quality.    B^it  to 
suppl'""  such  a  market  requires  technical  knowleda-e  which  can  only  be 
acquired  by  m.eans  of  a  well-organized  cam.paign,  or  by  the  adoption  by 
the  large  Ian dormers  of  an  improved  system  of  farming  by  which  the 
peasa.nt  mieht  profit..."   (Arch.  f.  Sozialwissensch.  u.  Sozialpol. 
Oct.  1929.  Dec.  1929.) 

Brain  Food  One  oyster  cracker  or  one-half  of  a  salted  peanut  has  been  found 

food  enough  to  provide  the  e.'xtra  calories  needed  for  an  hour  of  intense 
menta-l  effort.     That  is  '^'hat  Dr.  Francis  G.  Benedict,  director  of  the 
Boston  nutrition  laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  told  the 
^rational  Academy  of  -Sciences  at  the  opening  of  its  annual  meeting  at 
Washington,  April  28.     The  professor  absorbed  in  intense  mental  effort 
for  one  hour,  he  said,  had  no  greater  extra  demand  for  food  during  the 
entire  time  than  the  maid  who  dusts  off  his  desk  for  five  minutes. 
"From  the  standpoint  of  dynamdcs,"  he  said,  "it  is  perhaps  surprising 
that  the  extra  caloric  dem.ands  of  mental  efforts  are  so  small."   (A. P. 
Apr.  29.) 
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German  A  Berlin  dismtch  April  20  reports:  "Si:s:ty  iDlllion  "bees  were 

Honey  Bees  living  in  1,700,000  hives  in  G-errnany  lapt  year  according  to  a  statisti- 
cal rei3ort  made  to  the  Reichstag.     The  production  of  honey  during  1929 
was  10.326  long  tons  valued  at  28,000,000  marks  ($6,670,000).     The  re- 
turn from  the  sale  of  honey  exceeds  the  va.lue  of  the  hop  harvest  "by 
five  mdllion  mrrks." 


An  editorial  in  Fur-Fish- G-ame  for  April  says:  "For  the  past 
three  years  deer  hunters  of  ITew  York  have  "bagged  over  6,000  antlered 
animals  a  year,  the  tags  returned  for  the  1929  season,  just  closed, 
numhering  6,620.    Most  of  the  deer  of  New  York  are  in  the  Adirondack 
and  Catskill  Mountains,  and  22  counties  are  open  to  deer  hunting  of 
the  26  counties  of  the  State.     The  total  legal  kill  for  the  past  three 
years  has  heen  19,977.     There  has  "been  no  onen  season  on  does  and 
fawns  in  Now  York  for  ton  years,  and  it  is  estimated  "by  the  conserva'- 
tion  commission  that  there  are  t'"^ice  as  many  does  in  the  State  as 
"bucks.    As  the  deer  of  the  Sta,tc  appear  from  the  annual  kill  to  bo 
maintaining  their  nushors,  that  proportion  does  not  seem,  to  "be  too 
great . " 

Price  An  editorial  in  The  Nc"braska.  Farmer  for  April  26  says:  "The 

Disparity    continued  disparity  "between  wholesale  and  retail  Driccs  on  some  com- 
modities is  causing  considcra"ble  concern  among  those  who  would  like, 
to  see  a  greater  dea-roo  of  efficiency  in  dis  tri"bution.     Many  feel  that 
the  high  plane  of  retail  uriccs  is  a  "big  factor  in  slowing  dcm  con- 
sumiDtion  to  the  detriment  of  hoth  industry  and  producers.     A  few  ex- 
amples illustra.to  tlie  sitiaa.tion  as  it  affects  agriculture.     Wheat  has 
declined  in  price  25  to  30  cents  a  hushel  in  the  last  year  without 
any  corros-ponding  decrease  in  the  retail  price  of  "bread,  although  flour 
Driccs  follow  whBat  prices  rather  closely.     Live  lam."b  prices  are  the 
lowest  they  have  "been  in  20  years  and  "but  little  more  than  half  of  what 
they  were  a  year  ago,  yet  we  find  ma,ny  retail  "butchers  in  large  cities 
selling  leg  of  lam"b  a„nd  lam"b  chops  at  nrices  about  as  high  as  at  any 
time  in  history.     The  price  of  butter  was  slow  in  responding  to  the 
drastic  drop  in  butterfat  prices  last  fall  and  never  has  fully  re- 
flected the  decline.    Despite  the  reluctance  of  retailers  to  follow  the 
dovmward  swing  of  wrholesa.le  prices  they  are  generally  quite  prompt  in 
keeping  pace  '^-ith  the   ;Tipward  trend.     It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that 
items  other  than  the  cost  of  a.  product  are  factors  in  the  making  of  re- 
tail prices,  but  the  consumer  is  entitled  to  whatever  reduction  is 
consistent  with  a  fair  margin  of  profit,  while  the  producer  deserves 
a  greater  percentage  of  the  consum.er's  dollar." 

Sarridff    on  A  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J.  ,  dispatch  April  20  states  that  David 

Radio  Sarnoff ,  president  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  A:nerica,  predicts 

that  instead  of  the  20,000  theaters  now  operated  in  the  United  States, 
there  will  be  in  the  future  what  he  termed  20,000,000  home  theaters, 
where  radio  sets  will  receive  vocal  and  visual  entertainment -through 
television. 


New  York 
Deer 


Transvaa.1 
Agricul- 
ture 


The  Soiith  African  Farmer  for  February  21  says:  "At  a  meeting 
of  the  executive  comm.ittec  of  the  Transvaal  Agricultural  Union,  on 
February  8,   the  depression  in  agricultural  circles  throughout  the 
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country  Was  discussed  at  some  leneth,  many  memoers  eivir;^  esiamples  of 
how  the  financipl  crisis,  owin.e  to  the  fall  in  trices  for  agricultural 
■produce  ,was  affecting  the  farmine:  community.     After  full  dircussion, 
Major  3.  T.  Hunt,  T7.  Campbell  (Klerksdorp)  and  Comdt.  F.T?.B.  van  der 
Eiet  were  a.^pointed  as  a  suh-committee  to  draft  a  suitable  telefi:r8m  to 
"be  sent  to  the  Prim.e  Minister  and  r'inister  of  A^-ri culture  on  the  sub- 
ject.    The  telegram,  said:   'Position  of  farmers  in  g-eneral  is  de"olora.ble. 
It  is  reported  that  hundreds  of  summonses  have  already  been  issued 
against  farmers  for  debt,  forcing  thorn  to  sacrifice  livestock,  produce, 
etc.  ,  at  ruinous  "oricos.     We  rcouest  im.n-icdi?.tc  action  by  C-ovcrnm.cnt  to 
relieve  position  by  influencing  banks  and  others  to  e:xercise  leniency, 
also  to  arrange  greater  facilities  for  Tolacing  the  land  .'Banlc  in  a 
TDosltion  to  extend  operations.'"    The  Minister's  reply  was  in  part  as 
follc/^'s:  "Every  effort  is  being  made  to  im-nrove  natters  as  m-uch  as 
possible.     Through  the  action  of  the  G-overnment,  the  nrice  of  wheat  will 
be  brought  nearer  to  world's  Torices,  a,nd  an  improvement  is  now  to  bo 
seen  in  the  wool  market..." 

World  Tele-  An  international  telephone  directory,  listing  60,000  Su.ropean 

phone  Book  subscribers  who  talk  from  one  country  to  another,  will  make  its  a:cpear- 
ancc  in  Copenhagen  in  June.     It  is  the  third  edition  of  the  "Annuaii-e 
Telephonique  International."  (Science  I:Tews  Letter,  Apr.  12.) 


Section  3 

Department 

of  Apiji-  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Hench  for  A^ril  19  says:  "...Where 

culture       home  relief  has  come,  farm  relief  has  already  a  ^-cod  start.     Would  we 
dare  to  sa.]'"  that  the  place  where  insolvency  begins  is  in  the  family? 
We  would.     Through  intellip-ent  and  economical  management  of  the  home, 
all  the  energies  of  the  family  are  released  to  Drofitable  production. 
One  of  the  greatest  indu.strial  leaders  of  the  country  ha.s  said,  'To 
keep  the  American  family  solvent  and  independent,  carefully  Torotected 
by  sound  household  management,  is  the  first  requisite  of  national  "oros- 
pcritj,;-' ;  and  we  believe  that.     Here's  our  hand  and  our  appreciation  to 
the  homo  demonstration  agents  cvory^^^horG .     They  arc  a  ■^roDclling  force 
in  the  great  agricultural  lorogress  of  the  Southwest.     They  a^re  'casting 
bread  upon  the  waters  to  find  it  after  many  days.'" 
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IVLlRKaa;  QUOTATIONS 

i'arin 

Products  A'oril  23. — Livestock  "orices:  Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;   steers  (1100-1500  Its.)  frcod  and  choice  $12  to  ^14.50;  co'^'s, 
eoo<-\  and  choice  $7.50  to  $9.75;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  do"m)  good  and 
choice  t'lO  to  $12.50;  vealers,  ,?ood  and  choice  $8.50  to  $11.50;  feeder 
and  stocj-ror  cattle  steers,   j'ood  and  choice  ^10  to  $11.50.  Heavy 
weight  bogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  rnedifm,  good  and  choice  $9.50  to  $10.10; 
light  lights  (150-160  Ihs.)  rnediioin  "to  choice  $9.40  to  $10.25; 
slaughter  'oigs  (90-130  Ids.)  niediurn,  .~ood  and  choice  (soft  or  oily 
hogs  and  roasting  'oigs  e:;ccluded.  from  ahove  quotations)  $8.75  to  $9.75. 
Slaughter  shee^^  and  larnhs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $8.50  to 
$9.25;  feeding  lambs  (ran^e  rtock)  medium  to  choice  $8  to  $9. 

Florida  Sniauldins  Rosg  potatoes  sold  at  $8-$8.75  per  harrel 
in  eastern  cities;  $7  f.o.h.  Kastine-s.     Texas  sacked  Bliss  Triunrohs 
$4.50-34.60  T)cr  100  T)ounds  in  the  l.'iddle  5cst;  $3.75  f.o.h.  Lower 
Yalloy  "C'cints.     I/Iaino  sacked  G-rccn  Mountains  ranccd  $2-90-$3.35  in 
the  East.     Wiscoiisin  sacked  Eou.nd  Whites  $2.90-$3.15  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago.,  South  Carolina  tjointcd  typo  cahtagc  brought  $1.25-$2.50  per 
l|--hushcl  hamper  in  eastern  rriarkctr^..     Alabama  round  and  pointed  typos 
o4.50— o4.75  ocr  100-"Doujid  err  to  in  Chicago.     Texas  yellow  Bermuda, 
onions  mi^ca  .$1.25-$1.75  ■nor  standard  crate  in  consuming  centers  and 
sold  a.t  80^-B5(^  f.o.b.    Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  ranged  13^-16^ 
per  ouart  in  oa.^tern  cities  ;■  $3-$3. 25  per  24-pint  crate  in  the  Middle 
West  and  $2-;'-2.60  on  the  Hamm.ond  auction.    Arkansas  Klondikes  $5- 
$5.25  tier  24-qunrt  crate  in  Kansas  City. 

Wliolesale  crices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  a.t  iTew  York  were: 
92  score,  37-^{^;  Gl  score,  37^;  90  score,  ZG^S . 

Wlaolesale  lorices  of  ITo.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:  Flats,  18-^^:  Sin£^le  Daisies,  20^-^  to  21(i;  Younf^  Americas,  22(j 
to  22^(i. 

Average  "orice  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  3  "ocints  to  15.08^  T^er  lb.     On  the  corresponding  d.aj''  one 
year  ago  the  price  was  17.92^.    May  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  6  "ooints  to  16.08^  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  4  points  to  15.70^. 

Grain  prices:    ITo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
at  Minnea.Toolis  $1.08  5/8-$1.10  5/8;  No.. 2  red  winter  wheat  at  St. Louis, 
$1.13-$1.14;  at 'Kansas  City,  $1.12-$1.14.    No. 2  hard  winter  -^dicat 
(not  on  -Drotoin  basis)  at  St.  Louis,  $1.04^;  at  Kansas  City,  97^-98xf?J. 
No. 3  mixed  corn  at  Chicago,  79%<^"80i^;  at  Minneapolis,  70-|^-7l|^;  at 
Kansas  City,  75^-76^;  No. 3  yellow  corn  at  Chicagp,  79^-81^;  at 
MinneaTJolis,  74,^^-76|^;  at  Kansas  City,  78-|^^-79j-^ ;  No. 3  white  oats  at 
Chicago,  41«<~41t^;  at' Minneapolis ,  36  1/8^-37  5/8^;  at  Kansas  City, 
42^^,  (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 


Preparsd  !n  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  lEformation,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
preseating  all  shades  of  opiiiioa  as  rsfleeted  ia  the  press  en  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  ita 
ecoaomic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  viewa  and  opiaioos  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  imnortunce. 
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FARM  ACT  The  press  to-day  reToorts:  "Criticisirs  of  the  aa-ricultm-al 

DISCUSSED  piarketing  act  and  t^^e  Federal  ram  Board  threw  the  third  g-eneral 

session  of  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
m.erce  of  the  United  States  yesterday  into  as  plainsooken  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  agricultui'S-l  problem  as  has  taken  place  in  either  house  of  Con- 
gress. 

"Arthur  K.  Hvde,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  Representative  Fort  of  '^e'-ri 
Jersey  both  replied  to  a  scries  of  attacks  on  the  board  as  a  urice-fixing  body 
or  an  undesirable  manifestation  of  governmental  participation  in  business  during 
the  general  discussion  follo?dng  the  delivery  of  two  addresses  on  the  ^"'ork  of  the 
"board  which  took  oriposito  views. 

"One  of  these  was  given  by  Alexander  Lcgge,  chainnan  of  the  board,  who 
described  and  defended  its  work,  and  the  other  by  Daniel  A.  Millett,  an  investment 
banker  and  stoctenan'/of  Denver,  Col.  ,  who  asked  roTJcal  of  the  agricultural  market- 
ing act. 

"Entering  the  debate  unexpectedly,  Heprrsrntative  Fort,  of  j'Ter  Jersey,  who, 
as  a  member  of  the  Ho\iso  agricultural  committee,  helped  frame  the  agricultuiral 
marketing  act  which  established  the;  Farm  Board,  asserted  Congress  would  'stand 
by'  its  handiwork.     Ec  challenged  business  men  to  produce  a  better  solution.... 
'Congress  had  to  act,'  he  said,   'to  protect  both  agriculture  a.nd  industry  against 
the  dismissal  of  a,  million  and  a  half  men  from  agricult'orc .     lou  can  not  throw 
this  number  of  men  and  7,500,000  dependents  into  the  lap  of  the  ITation  -without 
disorganizing  the  economic  structure.' 

"Julius  H.  Barnes,  chaxrm.an  of  the  board  of  the  chamber,  who  closed  the  dis- 
cussion, acceiDtedfchallenge  from  Chairman  Legge  to  raise  money  from  business  for 
what  he  described  as  a  'a  comnlete  survey  of  the  farm  situation.'...." 


IN  COIIGRESS  The  House  steering  commiittee  yesterday  decided  that  the 

^  first  step  on  the  tariff  programi  would  be  to  bring  up  the  un- 

controverted  items  for  a  vote  to-day.     Members  of  the  Houstj  mil- 
tary  committee  said  that  the  principal  issues  in  the  Muscle  Shoals  bill  have  been 
agreed  upon  and  that  it  probably  will  be  introduced  Friday  or  Saturday. 

Eeioresentative  Ram.soyor  of  Iowa  yesterday  appealed  to  the  House  to  support 
President  Hoover  in  his  op"'oosition  to  the  export  debenture  provision  in  the  tariff 
till.  (Press,  May  1.) 


FOREST  IJTDUS-  An  a'opeal  for  the  aopointmient  of  a  comma ssion  or  board  to 

J-SIES  ASK  AID    deal  '-'ith  overproduction  in  the  forest  industries  was  made  to 

President  Hoover  yesterday  by  representative's  of  the  American  For- 
estry Association  and  the  forest  industries,  according  to  the 

press  to-day. 
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ton  An  editorial  in  JTat-ore  for  Ai^ril  12, "based  on  rex)orts  from 

British  EiiTOire  exijeriiTiental  cotton  stations,  says:  "The  record  of  the 
vpluahle  e^roeriinental  "-orlr  carried  out  under  the  8.e§-is  of  the  Emnire 
Cotton  G!-ro^'ine  Corporation  is  brought  doTO  to  the  season  1928-1929  in 
the  seventh  volurae  of  the  series  of  reports.     The  series  possesses  a 
doucle  value.     It  gives,  as  a  continuous  record,  the  Drogress  of  the 
oxoerivnental  rork  in  each  country,  from  which  it  is  possible  to  trace 
how  one  nroolem,  "by  its  solution,  has  led  to  another.     It  also  con- 
tain<^  a,  record  of  the  latest  work  in  each  country  and  should  be  of 
the  greatest  assistance  to  those  faced  -"^ith  similar  problems  and  diffi- 
culties elsewhere.     The  function  of  the  stations  from  which  reports  ar; 
issued  is  to  achieve  practical  results  for  the  benefit  of  those  grow- 
ing cotton  in  the  areas  the"'  represent.     To  achieve  those  results  it 
may  be  necessary  to  extend  investigation  by  the  inclusion  of  work  of 
a  more  academic  nature.    But  by  thoir  praxtical  results  they  will  be 
judp'od.     It  is  T3loasant,  therefore,  to  note  the  considerable  success 
achieved  in  this  direction.     In  the  Jassid  resistant  U4  cotton,  South 
Africa  ha.~  received  a  strain  which  can  reasonably  claim  to  have  served 
the  situation,  for,  '"'ithout  it,  cotton  growing  within  the  Union  ap- 
peared to  be  doomed.     Pessimism,  is  giving  place  to  optimism,  a.nd, 
'■^hat  is  more,  the  su.cccss  does  not  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  Union 
alone  but  it  c::tcnds  also  to  the  two  Rhodesias  and  Hyasala.nd.  In 
Fiji,  too,  the  introduction  of  a  Kidney  cotton  from  Hew  Guinea  promdse 
a  definite  benefit  to  the  island  in  that  its  iDroduce  will  no  longer 
be  confined  to  the  narrow  market  for  Sea  Island  cotton.     The  indi vidua 
re"oorts  afforc'  complete  justification  of  these  exne  riraent  stations  by 
the  indication  e-iven  of  anpreciation  of  the  practical  results  achieved 
..." 

ton  Con-  'Torld  consum.Dtion  of  American  cotton  in  March  declined  sharply 

ption      from  the  same  month  in  1929  and  1928,  accor'^.in;?  to  an  announcem.ent 

Arril  29  by  the  ITew  York  Cotton  Exchange  Service.     The  service  bulleti 
said  that  while  March  consumption  increased  from  February,  it  was  ac- 
counted for  by  the  additional  number  of  '-'orking  days.     The  bulletin 
continued:  "^orld  consuimotion  of  American  cotton  in  March  totaled 
1,074,000  bale:fT,  against  1,063,000  in  Jebru.ary,  1,291,000  in  March 
last  season,  and  1,300,000  in  March  the  season  before  last.     In  the 
first  eight  m.onths  of  this  season,  August  1  to  March  31,  world  con- 
sum-otion  of  American  cotton  totaled  9,233,000  bales,  against  10,147,00 
in  the  corresponding  portion  of  last  season,  and  10,805,000  two  sea- 
sons ago.     Consumt)tion  of  American  cotton  in  this  country  totaled  onlj" 
4,112,000  bales  this  season  to  the  end  of  March  against  4,472,000  in 
the  same  uortion  of  last  sea.son,  a  decline  of  360,000.     Abroad,  con- 
srmTotion  wa.s  only  5,126,000  b^'^los  against  5,675,000,  a  decrea.sc  of 
549,000.     Groat  Britain  used  only  1,044,000  bales  of  American  cotton 
this  season  to  the  end  of  March,  ag;ainst  1,267,000  in  the  sam^e  pa,rt  of 
last  season,  the  Continent  only  2,989,000  against  3,215,000,  the 
Orient  only  959,000  against  1,000,000,  and  the  mdnor  consuming  coun- 
tries only  134,000  against  193,000,     Foreign  mill  activity  as  a  whole 
is  not  r'j.nning  below  last  sea.son.     Foreign  spinners  n.re  using  outside 
growths  in  volum.c  sufficient  to  offset  the  decrea.sed  use  of  American 
cotton.     The  total  stock  of  American  cotton  in  aJl  hands  in  the  world 
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was  ahout  9,861,000  iDPles  on  Karch  31  this  year,  a^-ainst  9,378,000  at 
the  end  of  Karch  a  year  pso ,  9,717,000  t'^'o  years  aso  and  13,161,000  in 
the  bis'  crop  season  three  years  a-?o.     The  ■•"orld  stock  of  ATei-ican  cottc 
on  Harch  31  was  483,000  "bales  lareer  than  on  the  sair.e  date  a  year  f .go , 
144,000  larger  than  t'-^o  years  aeo  "mt  3,300,000  smaller  than  three  year 

Grain  "Seventy  Years  of  Sneiish  Corn-Growing" ,  is  the  title  of  an 

Production  address  delivered  "before  the  Agriciilt-ural  School  at  Camhrid-re  on  March 
in  Brit-      7,  and  mhlished  in  The  Mneteenth  Century  for  AToril.     It  says  in  loart: 
ain  "Corn-irrowers  have  again  met  irdsf orttrne .     For  "heat,  harley,  and  oats 

the  v.arl'et  has  "been  worse  than  in  1927  or  1928,  and  those  farmers  v'lzo 
varied  their  cereals  ^"'ith  r>otatoes  have  in  this  season  met  disaster.  As 
a  result  of  the  depression  in  corn-gro'.'^ing  districts  the  number  of 
hurdle  sheep  has  heen  lar.eely  diminished.     If  it  wore  not  for  the  heliD 
afforded  "by  sugar-beet,  the  reduction,  thoiigh  sta.tistically  conceaiBd 
"by  the  increase  in  hill  sheep,  would  amount  to  some  thin.?  like  50  per 
cent.     Even  as  it  is,  the  decrease  in  the  supply  of  m.utton  in  <^\ib- 
stantial ...  Corn-growing  farmers  can  not  help  themselves  further.  It 
m.ust  ho  years  "before  any  decline  in  Ar~cntinc  meat  supplies  can  miahe 
hecf  "oroduction  r)rofita,hlo  on  ar8.hlc  land  of  this  character.  Koan- 
while ,  the  only  resource  of  farmers  is  to  convert  their  tillage  into 
pasture,  and  they  arc  adopting  it  at  a  record  'oacc,  "^ith  a  consequent 
loss  of  emplo^/m.ent  for  hctwocn  t'^o  and  tiirec  men  on  over:/  100  acres. 
But  if  they  .?o  to  the  cxoenso  of  la.yin^  down  fencing  and  water,  what 
are  tt.^^y  to  prod^ucc?    The  m.il]^.  sup'olv  is  alrca.dy  adeoLiat:  to  the  de- 
creased cons-'jmine-  iDOwcr  of  the  ■ouhlic,  and  any  considorahlc  addition 
would  ho  Torejudicial  to  '!"ha.t  is  still  a  live  ind\^stry.     rioreover,  m-uch 
of  this  land,  o^^'ing  to  the  deficient  ralrifall,  can  not  ho  tiirncd  to 
satisfa.ctory  grass.     At  t)rescnt  there  scom.s  to  he  nothing  to  save  it 
from  hocoming  derelict.     If  this  once  hanpons  on  a  large  scale,  the 
revival  of  a  historic  industry  will  he  difficijlt.     Corn-growing,  as 
I  have  said,  h^.s  the  lowest  level  of  selling  prices,  faces  the  m.ost 
paralyzing  effects  of  forclffn  competition,  and  hears  the  heaviest  hiordc 
of  State-regulated  wa^es.     Cheap  hread  and  an  adequate  remuneration  for 
lahor  are  a  hoon  to  the  nation;  but  the  cost  is  crushing  English  corn- 
growers  out  of  existence.     If  the  riuhlic  once  rea-lized  that  fact,  they 
could  not  continue  to  acce-ot  this  cift  '^'ithout  some  consideration  for 
the  men  whose  ru.in  is  involved  in  that  of  their  industry.    Whether  any 
remedy,  and,  if  so,  %at,  is  to  be  ar)plied  is  a  political  question;  but 
it  is  one  of  such  urgency  and  national  importance  as  to  be  lifted  above 
the  range  of  party  politics." 

Hog  Breeding  An  editorial  in  The  Oree-on  Eanuer  for  April  S  says:  "Sales  of 

in  ITorth-  purebred  hogs,  representing  five  breeds,  in  the  United  States  in  1929 
T"est  totaled  45,941  head.     These  animals,  81.5  per  cent  of  them  being  dis- 

TDOsed  of  at  Torivate  sales,  went  at  prices  from  $10  to  mjore  than  $150 
rier  head,  bringing  2,215  breeders  approximately  $3,150,000.     Corn  Bolt 
States  prodv-ced  and  sold  81  per  cent  of  these  hogs,  while  10  Pacific 
and  Mo"'JJitain  States  sold  but  3  per  cent  of  the  total,  or  1,378  head, 
bringing  in  about  $93,000.     The  number  of  purebred  hogs  sold  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  was  virtually  Mncgligible  in  comparison  with  the 
total.     Is  there  not  an  opportunity  to  increase  considerably  our 
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production  and  sales  of  pureorsd  s'^ine  in  the  ITorthwest,  and  advantages 
in  doine-  r.o?     It  is  admitted  tliat  this  region  can  produce  hogs  equal 
in  quality  to  those  of  other  parts  of  the  country.     More  of  our  rela- 
tively cheap  feeds  should  he  marketed  through  livestock.     We  are  now 
importing  a  huge  number  of  hogs  into  the  Forthwest  for  our  home  markets. 
We  have  a  considerahle  numher  of  conscientious,  capable  "breeders  '"ith 
p-'orehred  s^.^'ine  of  excellent  quality  in  our  own  territory  who  merit  a 
greater  share  of  their  neighbor's  mtronare.     In  buying  more  of  their 
breeding  stock  close  to  home,  northwest  hog-  growers  not  only  would  be 
swelling  the  returns  from  a^-riculturc  in  their  O'lm  region,  but  would 
be  helping  to  establish  a  broader  fomidation  in  good  breeding  stock  for 
the  s.ctive  czpansion  of  swine  "oroduction  in  this  territory." 

"Since  irrigated  crops  are  the  source  of  livelihood  for  urobably 
80^  of  the  riopulation  in  Perii,  the  problems  of  water  riehts  and  their 
administration  are  of  first  imnortanco  in  Peruvian  national  economy. 
The  early  economic  history  of  Peru  was     characterized  by  the  dominance 
of  m!!ercantilist  policies,  the  prevalence  of  large  landed  estates  and 
conflicts  over  water  rie-hts,  ending-  usually  Tznfavorably  for  the  small 
land  ov.Tcrs,     The  Igrariaja  Period,  ^''ating  from,  about  1908,  has  had  as 
its  objective  the  dcvclomicnt  of  new  irrigation  policies  and  ins'titu- 
tions  designed  to  increase  the  number  of  farm  proprietors,  promote 
diversified  agriculture,  establish  sound  policies  with  respect  to  water 
rights,  and  to  develop  rural  commijinity  life  among  the  Peruvian  nation- 
als.    Two  irriFa.tion  -orojccts  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Government 
'^'ith  sip-na.l  success.     The  demand  for  land  in  both  projects  has  exceeded 
the  amount  a.vailable;  and  cc?^  and  payments  schedules,  covering  both 
land  and  wa.ter  rights,  a.re  such  tha.t  they  may  easily  be  met  out  of  the 
annual  values  of  the  crops.     Mature  development  of  irrigation  in  Fqtlv. 
will  be  influenced  by  such  factors  as  administration  of  the  taxing 
■DO""er,  the  collection  of  cha.rgcs,  urograms  of  road  ■'^nd  railroad  con- 
struction and  the  fa.ct  of  increasing  interest  of  United  States  ca.uital 
in  Latin  imerica."  (j.  Land  &  Pub.  Util.  Econ.  Nov.  1929.) 


Peruvian 
Land 

Economics 


Section  3 

Department  of  An  editorial  in  The  Review  of  Reviews  for  May  says:  "The  G-ov- 

iigricul-  ernment  has  its  own  scientific  services,  some  of  them  notably  useful... 
^^re  As  things  now  stand,  so  drastic  has  been  the  war  against  the  Mediter- 

ranean fruit  fly  that  one  might  believe,  with  a  host  of  exasperated 
Floridians,   that  the  citru.s  fruit  area  of  that  State  is  the  only  one 
in  the  world  no^''-  entirely  free  from  'infestation.'     There  are  those  who 
go  so  far  a.s  to  belie^'^e  that  it  has  all  been  an  entomological  delusion. 
However,  the  fruit  interests  of  Florida  are  so  important,  looking  to 
the  future,  that  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  zeal,  than  on  tha.t 
of  neglect.    Hothing  of  course  can  really  dishearten  the  people  of 
Florida,  although  passing  adversity  may  temper  the  snirit  of  specula- 
tion.    Cooperative  marketing  of  grapefruit  and  oranges  will  be  promoted 
by  the  fi-ult-fly  restrictions  and  quarantines.    Research  and  experiment 
will  convert  the  Everglades  into  a  region  of  new  kinds  of  agriculture. 
Tunp-  oil  will  be  produced  in  Florida  in  large  quantities,  from  the  nuts 
of  a  quickly  maturing  tree  that  is  now  urincipally  found  in  China. 
Plowever ,  sharp  the  temporary  blow  to  the  citrus-fruit  industry,  Florid-a 
will  be  e-ainer  in  the  end." 

\  
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Section  4 
fOJlICElT  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  A^ril  30. — Live'^tock  aucta.tions  at  Chicas-c  on  sla-ofrhter  steers 

(1100-1500  Vos.)  eood  and  choice  $12-$14.50;  cows,  rood  and  choice 
$7.50-$9.75;  heifers  (850  Tos.  do?-n)  s^ood  and  choice  .^10-$12.50; 
vealers,  ?ood  end  choice  ?p8.25-$ll. 50;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good 
and  choice  $10-$11.50.     Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medi"rai,  good 
and  choice  $9.40-$10;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medi-um  to  choice 
$9. 35--$10.10;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$8.50-.$9.65.     Slaughter  lamhs,  good  and  choice  (84  Ihs.  do^Ti)  $8.60- 
$5.35;  feeding  lamhs  (rantro  stock)  m.edi-'jjn  to  choice  $8-$9, 

Florida  Smulding  Hose  potatoes  hrought  $7.75-$8.75  per  barrel 
in  the  East,  mostly  $6,75  f.o.h.  Hastings.     Texas  Bliss  Triumphs 
(^4.80-$4.85  per  100  loo-ands  in  the  Middle  West;  $3.75  f.o.b.  Lower 
Valley  points.    Maine  sacked  Grocn  Mountains  ranged  $2.75-$3.30  in 
the  Ea.st.     'Wisconsin  sacked  Hound  '^litos  o2.90-.'^o.l0  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago.     South  Carolina,  pointed  type  cabbage  brought  $1.50-$2.15  per 
1-^-bushcl  hamper  in  eastern  cities.    Alabaana  round  and  pointed  types 
$4.75  per  100-pourid  crate  in  Chicago.     Tcitas  yellow  Bermuda,  onions 
ranged  $1.25-$1.75  per  stand-^i-rd  crate  in  cons^^ming  centers  and  sold  at 
80-90^  f.o.b,    Louisiana  Klondike  stra.wberrlcs  ranged  9rf-13^  per  pint 
in  eastern  cities;  $2.75-$3  "oer  ?4-pint  crate  in  the  Middle  West  and 
$2-^2.30  on  the  Hammond  auction.    Arkansas  Klondikes  $4.50-$4.75  per 
24-quart  crate  in  St.  Lotiis. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Wew  York  were: 
92  score,  37^^;  91  score,  37-^;  90  score,  ZS^i. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  Am^erican  cheese  at  ITew  York  werej; 
Flats,  19,-^;  Single  Daisies,  20^,^^  to  21^;  Young  Americas,  22-^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  28  points  to  15.36^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  last 
year  the  price  was  18. 02^2?.    May  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cot  tor 
Exchange  advanced  28  points  to  15.36fzf  and  on  the  Uow  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  advanced  33  points  to  16.03^. 

G-rain  prices:    l^To.l  dark  northern  -spring  wheat  (13^  Torotein)  at 
Minneapolis  $1.08-$1.10.    lTo.2  rod  winter  at  St.  Louis,  $1.15;  Kansas 
City  $i.l2-$1.14.    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis),  St. Louis 
$1.03;  Ksmsas  City  97^.    ITo.3  m.ixcd  corn,  Chicago  79^-79^^;  Minneapolir 
70^-71^;  Kansas  City  74ir#-75|rtJ;  No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  79^-80^^; 
Minneapolis  74f#-775^;  Kansas  City  78i^-^79^(#.    lTo.3  white  oats,  Chicago 
39^,^_40-|^;  Minneapolis  35^-36if^;  Kansas  City  4l|-^.  (prepared  by  Bu. 
of  igr.  Econ.) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Iisformatioii,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
prcsentinj^  a!l  shades  of  opinjon  as  reflected  ia  the  press  osi  matters  affecting  agricuiture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  BHSSIDENT                  Confidence  that  the  economic  crisis  has  passed  and  that 
ON  BUSIKESS        the  United  States  is  well  on  the  way  to  renewed  prosperity  was 
exoressed  hy  President  Hoover  last  night  in  an  address  hefore 
3,000  delegates  to  the  United  Sta.tes  Chainher  of  Coiranerce  conven- 
tion at  Washington,  according  to  the  press  to-day.     IDeclaring  that  "with  con- 
tinued unity  of  effort  we  shall  rfepidly  recover,"  the  Chief  E2;ecutive  added: 
"There  is  one  certainty  in  the  future  of  a  Toeople  of  the  resources,  intelligence 
and  character  of  the  xjeople  of  the  United  States— that  is  prosperity."  ^The  re- 
port says  in  part:  "The  President  revealed  that  he  intends,  after  the ^ situation 
'clears' a  little,'   to  a.-DT^oint  another  cornrrdssion ,  if  the  plan  meets  with  general 
ETDuroval,  to  conduct  an"  '  exliaustive  examination'  of  the  whole  range  of  the. 
nation's  experioncos  under  the  hoom  of  the  Toast  several  years  and  the  slump  that 
followed,  to  evolve  ways  of  achieving  greater  stabilization  in. the  future  " 


CHBCBER  ASSAILS  The  press  to-day  says:  "The  administration's  Federal  Farm. 

"FmH  BOARD         Board  was  dealt  a  hard  "blow  yesterday,  when  organized  business, 

represented  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  over- 
whelmingly adopted  a  resolution  d^^manding  that  the  board  cease 
using  Governm.ent  money  either  to  aid  farmers'  cooperative  associations  in  market- 
ing crops  or  for  buying  and  selling  commodities  for  the  purpose  of  crop  stabiliza- 
tion..."   

THE  TARIFF  BILL              The  press  to-day  reports  that  House  Republicans  won  adop- 
tion of  the  tariff  bill  conference  report  yesterday,  241  to  152, 
.and  then  proceeded  to  strike  from  the  moasujro,  by  a  vote  of  221  to 
16?,  the  Senate  provision  to  permit  free  entry  of  cement  intended  for  public  works 
by  State  and  municipal  OTvcrnmicnt s .     Only  five  m.ajor  rates  were  left  unsettled  in 
the  report.    The  House  disposed  of  one  of  these  by  concurring  in  the  Senate  rate 
of  5  cents  a  himdred  pounds  on  cement  and  receding  from  its  own  8-ccnt  levy.  The 
other  four  important  rates  still  in  disagreement  are  sugar,  silver,  lumber  and 
shi  ngl e  s .  

CAKfADlAH  An.  Ottawa  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  the  countervailing 

TARIFF  duties  provided  in  the  budget  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons 

yesterday  by  Finance  Minister  Dunning  will  make  Canadian  duties 
the  same  as  those  of  the  United  States  on  all  products  which  Canade 
both  imports  and  exports  to  her  neighbors.    The  report  says:  "The  new  sliding 
rates  will  take  effect  at  once  on  the  basis  of  the  present  United  States  tariff 
and  on  the  new  tariff  if  it  goes  into  effect.,." 

BilK  BATES  Disco-ant  rates  in  the  leading  money  markets  of  the  world 

were  simultaneously  reduced  yesterday,  according  to  the  press  to- 
day, bringing  the  price  of  credit  to  the  lowest  levels  In  years 
and  testifyin.?  to  the  world-wide  endeavor  of  central  banking  authorities  to  re- 
vive business  activity  through  the  stimulant  of  cheap  and  abundant  money. 
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Section  2 

Florida  Facts  Abo'ut  Sug-ar  for  April  25  cor^tains  an  article  describing 

Sugar  sia^^r  produrticn  and  maniif actijre  in  Florida.     This  sa^-^s  in  TDart:  "At 

present  The  Southern  Sufar  Conpany  controls  170,000  acres  of  Everglades 
lands,  of  which  over  40,000  acres  have  heen  cleared  and  planted  or  made 
ready  for  planting-.     It  has  25,000  acreF  of  gro-ring  cane,  includin.;? 
plant  cane  and  stuhhle.     It  is  oiDerc?,tinr  the  larg-est  cane  su-i-ar  mill 
in  the  continental  United  States  and  o'^iS  a  rraaller  plant  at  Canal 
Point  -nhich  "'ill  be  ret)la.ccd  by  a  m.ill  of  5,000  tons  daily  capacity  in 
19ol.     Its  propertiec  are  inventoried  ;it  over  $15,000,000  and  its  7!ro- 
gram  of  erDr'nsion  for  the  next  six  years  irclu.dos  the  T^lrcinr  under 
cultivation  of  135,000  acres  rnd  the  com-olction  of  six  m.ills  with  a 
cocbincd  crushing-  capacity  to  handle  4,500,000  tons  of  erne  each  goa.son 
The  construction  of  a  groat  Cclotcx  rdrnt  to  v.tilizo  t'  o  sur^olus 
bagasse  from  all  these  mills  is  nn  integral  -oart  of  the  iTjrojcct.  7hGn 
this  nrofram  he.s  been  com..T)leted  the  company '  f  investment  will  have 
reached  $72,000,000.    Jrom  the  start  of  the  drainage  work,  o-Derations 
of  this  great  cane  grc""in?-  enteriorise  are  ■perfomied  "hy  mechanical  nowor 
At  the  present  timie,  the  Southern  Sngar  CcPipany  maintains  a  fleet  of 
77  Nwber  30  Ca.terpillar  tr^ctorr,  67  two-ton  Catorx)illar  treictors, 
408  Athey  cane  wa^^ons,  15  cultiv'-tors ,  2S5  cane  cars,  13  hoi?ts,  13 
loading-  smu-s,  4  locomotives,  and  other  m.echanical  field  equipment  in 
"oroTOortion ,  and  this  hu?'e  force  is  boins  augncnted  as  field  operations 
are  crtcndcd.     It  is  trulv  an  im"ocrial  cntorT)riso,  conceived  and 
carried  forward  on  a  scale  never  before  attempt -"d  in  connection  -"^ith  tl 
de-'olopmcnt  of  a  new  undertalcin?  of  this  nature  in  a  new  tcrritor^yT.  The 
realization  of  its  objectives  ■'^ill  raahc  Florida  a.  substantial  contribu- 
tor to  chc  sugar  supT)ly  of  the  American  "doouIo  an;5  an  important  factor 
in  a  grea.t  •"orld-widc  ir^d-jstry." 

German  Rye  Wirtschaf  tsdienst  for  ITov.  2S  ,  1929,  contains  an  article  by 

Price  Kurt  Ritter  on  the  problem  of  the  iDrice  of  rye.     The  translation,  by 

A.  M.  Hannay,  says:  "The  a^uthor  rives  a  brief  a/'count  of  Ho:T.e  sug- 
gested m.easures  for  coToing  with  the  sitiiation  brought  about  in  G-ermany 
by  overproduction  and  consecuent  low  -orice  of  rye.     He  discusses  "olans 
for  directly  inf luencin,?:  "orices  by  tariff  chan-res  or  by  such  moans  as 
warhousin?,  and  for  indirectly  inf licencing  themi  by  incr^jased  consump- 
tion of  rye  both  as  food  and  a.s  fodder,     rie  indica-tcs  the  need  for  a 
long-tim.c  Torogram,  and  suggests  limita.tion  of  production  rnd  reduction 
of  production  costs,  to  bo  brought  about,  if  possiblo,  through  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Ohiamibers  of  Agni culture  and  other  a^rrlcvJ-tural  as- 
socia.tions. " 


Livestock  The  Lancet  for  April  12  says:  "Prof.  F.A.S.  CreTV,  addressing 

Impiove-      the  Royal  Society'-  of  Arts  on  April  9,  stated  that  the  lag  between 
™ent  demonstrated  scientific  fact  and  its  ineor^'orrtion  into  uractice  was- 

usually  about  20  to  50  years.     It  is,  he  said,  of  th.-  first  import-  ■  ■ 
ance  tha.t  ^-enetical  m.ethods  with  a  scientific  fo-undation  should  be 
applied  to  livestock  as  q-^ric^rly  as  -possible  if  the  country  is  to 
recover  from,  the  prerent  depression  in  agriculture.    A  n-miber  of 
factors  combine  to  hird  er  the  dovelomont  of  comprehensive  breeding 
sc.hem.os  at  present,  not  the  least  is  the  financial  inscc^jrity  in 
which  agricnlturists  arc  involved:  they  literally  have  not  the  capital 
to  attempt  -^-cw  m.othod.s.    Then,  traditional  wisdom  is  not  readily 
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sh.a-<:en  "b^r  ne'"'  theories,  and  breeders  rill  not  reconsider  lis-htly  their 
old  ■orpctices.    Professor  Crew  eTnpha.sized  the  need  for  es"tp"bli!;hin;?-  a 
standard  of  e?:cellence  a.t  which  hreedins"  should  aini,  and  this  is  not  a 
sirmole  matter.     Sheep  breedinf^,  to  take  an  instance,  must  aim  at  the 
"oroduction  of  good  mutton  as  well  as  irood  wool .Prof essor  Cre'^  men- 
tioned 'those  who  sell  the  quickest  g'ro'^ins:  so'«"s  and  kee-o  the  slc'est 
for  fuj^thcr  "breeding,  not  knowina:  that  the  economical  conversion  of 
food  into  Tils  is  an  inherited  charpcter,  and  that  the  quickest  gro-^crs 
are  the  miost  cconom.ical  feeders.'     These,  and  similar  mistakes,  he  con- 
siders can  he  avoided  hy  the  application  of  s'enintical  micthods  hy  the 
brooders  themselves,  but  this  can  not  be  accomiplishcd  "'ithout  better 
education  of  tbc  brr  rdcrs.     Ability  should  be  rewarded,  but  not  as  at 
the  ToroKcnt  a.g-ri cultural  sho'"s,  whore  emphasis  is  too  often  laAd  on  the 
wrong  noints.     He  thinks-  that  too  much  weight  is  given  to  "Dcdigrcc  and 
too  little  to  the  milk  record,  the  bacon  quality,  the  pulling  power,  th 
egg  and  the  fertility  records.     The  waste  resulting  from  existing 
methods  is  not  easily  assessed. . .Ke  concluded  with  some  interesting 
suggestions  on  the  "ootentialities  of  laboratory  exiDerimients  if  a-^plied 
to  agricultural  stock.     Ductless  eland  therapy  m.ight  be  used  to  de- 
termine the  rate  and  limit  of  growth,  the  duration  of  lactation,  the 
deiDOsition  of  fat,  and  other  qualities  at  present  obtained  onlj  by  the 
slow  "Ox'ocess  of  selective  breeding..." 

Machines  and  An  editorial  in  The  Review  of  Reviews  for  May  says:  "Change, 

Labor  Re-    however  desirable,  is  always  attended  by  a  certain  amount  of  incon- 
adjustment  veniencc,  often  by  serious  hardshit).     Thus  the  use  of  improved  ma- 
chinery, '"'hcthcr  in  manijf acturing  or  on  the  farm,  dislocates  people 
from  tim.c  to  time.     It  produces  a  form  of  uji employment  that  social 
students  and  economists  distinguish  from,  other  more  obvious  forms, 
such  as  those  caused  by  the  shutting  down  of  factories  during  periods 
of  business  depression.     This  'technological'  uncmplo'.miont ,  so  called, 
is  not  a.  new  thing.     Indeed,  its  effects  are  le'-s  distujrbing  nowadays 
than  thoy  were  a  century  or  more  a^-^o .     The  nc""  census  will  disclose, 
sharply  and  boldly,  the  facts  already  well  known  to  the  Agricultural 
Department  a.nd  to  the  Department  of  Comm.erce  regarding  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  drift  from,  country  to  town.     Since  the  return  to  work 
of  four  million  boys,  from  the  expedition  to  France  and  the  soldiers' 
training  camps  at  home,  industrial  and  commiercial  activity  has  ab- 
sorbed most  of  the  surplus  population  of  the  farm  districts.  Greater 
relative  inconvenience,  however,  has  been  caused  by  the  constant  in- 
vention of  improved  processes  and  labor-saving  devices  in  the  fields 
of  industry  and  transportation,  than  by  clianges  in  agriculture. 
Methods  that  were  thought  efficient  twenty  years  ago,  and  machinery 
still  as  eood  as  new,  have  been  discarded  in  favor  of  methods  and  ma- 
chinos  capable  of  producing  more  and  better  commodities  with  the  help 
of  fewer  TDoople.     Such  changes,  spealcing  in  general,  are  not  abrupt 
enough  to  be  revolutionary.    But  they  displace  many  workers,  a  large 
percentage  of  whom,  are  old  enough  to  find  readjustment  difficult." 

Meat  Situa-  Except  for  smoked  meats,  particularly  hams,  the  demiand  for 

'''ion  meat  products  during  the  month  Just  closing  was  rather  slow  and  the 

trend  of  wholesale  prices  was  downward,  according  to  a  review  of  ^the 
livestock  and  meat  situa.tion  issued  to-day  by  the  Institute  of  Ajnericai 
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Mea.t  Packers.    Most  meat  Torices  are  now  su'bstantially  lower  at  whole- 
sale than  they  ^ere  a  year  a^o.    Beef  Torices,  for  exaimDle,  are  from 
?  to  20  "oer  cent  lo""er,  depending  on  the  grade  and  weight.     Veal  is 
from  29  to  35  ver  cent  lower.     LajTihs  are  from.  20  to  50  loer  cent  lower, 
the  Drice  varying  according  to  -'-eight  and  auality.     Fresh  TDork  loins 
are  wholesaling  ahout  15  "Dcr  cent  lower  than  they  wore  a  year  ago. 
Foreign  demand  for  jimerican  meat  "oroducts  also  was  sIot'.     The  demand 
for  fresh  "oork  was  rela.tively  sic-  a,nd  nrices  sho'"ed  substantial  de- 
clines.   Prices  of  hides  -^crc  ahout  steady,  -ith  a  fair  demand.  O—ing 
to  large  supplies  of  dressed  larahs  on  the  market  during  the  entire 
month,  soiling  results  w-,ro  far  from-  satisfactory.     Wool  prices  were 
slightly  lower. 

Reindeer  An  editorial  in  The  ITehraska  "Fa.'^aev  for  April  26  says:  "A 

Meat  reiDort  from  Alaska  indicates  that  reindeer  meat  can  be  produced  in 

abundance  there  at  low  cost  and  that  we  shall  soon  see  large  quanti- 
ties of  this  m^eat  shipped  into  the  United  States.    According  to  this 
report,  the  reindeer  industry  has  groTO  rapidly  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  centiiry  in  Alaska,  and  to-day  numbers  three  million  head  whose 
up-keep  is  negligible  as  thoy  subsist  largely  upon  abundant  natural 
feeds.    That  is  not  good  news  to  the  livestock  industry  of  our  country. 
Alaska,  is  a  part  of  the  United  States  and  therefore  TDfoducts  shinped 
from  that  country  are  not  subject  to  tariff  duties,  Just  as  imports 
from  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii  are  e:K:erapt  from  our  tariff  laws.  In 
recent  years  these  imports  have  come  into  severe  competition  with 
various  horae-groTATi  TDroducts.     This  situation  is  responsible  for  the 
growing  feeling  tha.t  the  ownership  of  such  territories  offer  a  real 
menace  to  our  farmers-,  which  must  be  taken  into  account  when  consider- 
ing the  a.eri cultural  t)roblem." 


Section  3 

Department  Manufacturers  Record  for  April  24  says:  "The  United  States 

of  Agri-      De"Dartment  of  Agriculture  has  advertised  for  sale  to  the  highest 
culture        bidder  a  production  of  2,000,000  cords  of  pulpwood  from  national  for- 
est reserves  in  Colorado.     In  view  of  the  Sotith' s  interest  in  paner- 
making  and  ref oresta.tion,   the  plan  on  which  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  secure  a  perpetual  supioly  of  pulpwood 
and  saw  tim.ber  from  the  Colorado  forests  is  of  prime  interest  to  all 
southerners .. .What  can  be  done  in  Colorado  can  be  done  more  advanta- 
geously in  the  South,  for  two  reasons.    First,  forest?  will  grow  more 
rs.tiidly  there.     Second,  the  supply  is  nearer  to  large  markets.  In 
fact  some  advance  is  being  made  in  the  South  in  perpetuating  its  forest 
resources.     In  the  South  are  millions  of  acres  of  land  listed  as 
'cut-over  forest  land  suitable  for  growing  pines  for  naval  stores  and 
pulpwood'  ;  but  mu.ch  of  this  land  has  been  so  thoroughly  denuded  of  all 
pines,  and  so  impoverished  by  repeated  burnings  over,  it  is  not  re- 
stocking and  can  never  restock  naturally  because  no  pine  trees  arc  near 
to  scatter  the  necessary  seeds.    The  only  way  to  get  any  revenue  from 
such  lands  will  be  to  restock  them  by  artificial  plantings,  and  then 
wait  20  years  or  so  for  an  income..." 
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Section  4 
IIARKET  QUOTATIONS 

lerm 

Products  Via-y  1 . --Lives tocl:  quotations  at  Chica^'o  on  slaiifhter  steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $12-$14.75;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$7,50-$10;  heifers  (850  Its.  dcvm)  eood  and  choice  $10-^12.75;  veal- 
ers ,  good  and  choice  $8.50-$11.50 ;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good 
and  choice  $10-$11.50.     Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medi-um,  good 
and  choice  $9.50-$10.10;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  mediT^ra  to  choice 
$9.40-$10.15;  slaughter  nigs  (90-130  lbs.)  meditiin,  good  and  choice 
$8.50-$9.65.     Slaughter  lamhs,  good  and  choice  (84  Ihs.  do^)  $9.15- 
^9.85;  feeding  lamhs  (ra.nge  stock)  medium  to  choice  $8-$9. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  Dotatoes  brought  $7.50-$8.50  per  barrel 
in  epf:tern  citios;  few  $6.50  f.o.b.  Hastings.     Texas  sacked  Bliss 
Triumphs. $4. 50-$4. 75  in  the  Middle  West;  mostly  $4  f.o.b.  per  100 
pounds  Lower  Rio  G-rando  Valley  points.     Maine  sacked  G-rccn  Mountains 
$2.90-$3.25  por  100  pounds  in  the  East;  $2.35-$2.40  f.o.b.  Prosquo 
Isle.     Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  $2.85-$3  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
few  sales  o2.70  f.o.b.  Stevens  Doint.     South  Carolina  Pointed  type  cab- 
bage ranged  $2-o2.50  por  If-bushcl  hamper  in  terminal  markets.  Texas 
Round  and  Plat  tjrpc  $90-$100  bulk  per  ton  in  Cincinnati;  best  $40-$45 
f.o.b.  Lower  Rio  (^rando  Valley  points.     Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries 
brought  J^2.75--$3  per  24-pint  crate  in  the  Middle  West;  auction  sales 
$1.90-o2.15  f.o.b,  Hammond.     Forth  Carolina  Missionarys  and  Klondikcs 
$5-^6.25  per  32-quart  crate  in  a  few  cities;  $3-$4.50  f.o.b.  at 
Chadbourn  and  Wallace.     Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions  ranged  $1,25-$1.75 
per  standard  crate,  U.  S.  Comm.crcial,  in  consuming  centers;  90^-$l 
f.o.b,  Texas  points.    Eastern  and  Midwestern  yellc'^s  Sl.50-$2.10  sacked 
per  100  pounds  in  city  markets,    Now  York  Baldwin  apples  $6-$6.50  per 
barrel  in  Uew  York  City;  $2-^2,15  per  bushel  backet  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
Virginia  Yellow  Kewtowns  $8-$9  per  barrel  in  He-  York  City. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  37^;  91  score,  36^^^;  90  score,  36^. 

ITholesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:  Elats,  19^;  Single  Daisies,  201./  to  21/;  Young  Americas,  211/ 
to  22/. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  6  points  to  15.42/  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  one 
year  ago  the  price  was  18.10/.    May  future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  13  points  to  16.49/  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced. 14  points. to  16,17/. 

G-rain  prices:    Ho,l  dark  northern  spring  whea.t  (13^  protein) 
at  Minneapolis,  $1.07  3/8-$li09  3/8.    Ho. 2  red  winter,  St.  Louis 
$1.16;  Kansas  City,  $1,11-$1.13.    Ho. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein 
basis),  Chicago  $1.01;  St.  Louis  $1.03;  Ka,nsas  City  94i/-96/,     Ho. 3 
mixed  corn,  Chicago  79/;  Minneapolis  70/- 72/;  Kansas  City  74i-/-75-g-/. 
Ho. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago,  79/-.79-|/;  Minneapolis  74/-77/;  Kansas 
City  78/-79/,     Ho. 3  white  oa1;s,  Chica.go  40|/"41/;  Minneapolis 
36/-37/;  Kan-sas  City  41^/.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Prepared  iu  the  Press  Service.  Omoe  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflaetcd  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agricultare,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
Is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  SECR"5TARY  A  sweeping-  chana-e  in  the  Federal  Powpr  Commission  was 

Oil  POWER  BOiiRD  recormnended  yesterday  by  Secretary  Hyde  testifying:  "before  the 

Houce  interstate  comraerce  committee  in  support  of  President  Hoover's 
"olan  to  set  up  an  independent  org-aniza.tion,  according  to  the  pross 
to-day.     The  roDort  says:  "Assorting  that  the  present  members  of  the  commission, 
rho  arc  the  Socrotarics  of  War,  Interior  snd  Agriculture,  were  unable  to  give  ade- 
quate consideration  to  the  "problems  of  regulating  the  Nation's  water  power  re- 
sources, Mr,  Hyde  said  a  commission  of  five  with  a  new  personnel  should  be  es- 
tablished for  that  -Durnose..." 


THE  TARIEP  BILL             Tbe  House  yesterday  voted  to  accet)t  the  lower  Senate  tariff 
levy  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  Ciiban  raw  sugar,  voted  for  free  shingles 
and  soft  wood,  and  rejected  the  Senate  duty  on  silver.  (Press, 
May  3.)  


CANADIAN  An  Ottawa  disT)atch  to-day  states  that  the  extensive  list  of 

TARIPP  tariff  changes  announced  Maj--  1  in  the  budget  speech  of  C. A. Dunning, 

Minister  of  Pinance,  went  into  effect  yesterday  morning  at  every 

customs  port  in  Canada. 


TREASURY  Increased  indication  that  the  G-ovcrnmcnt  would  complete  the 

SURPLUS  1930  fiscal  year  with  a  small  surplus  in  its  Treasury  is  seen  in 

statistics  issued  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  showing  that  total 
tax  collections  for  the  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  starting 

last  July  1  had  amounted  to  $2,277,453,095,  an  increase  of  $140,000,000  over  the 

same  months  of  1929.  (A. P., May  1.) 


THE  STOCK  The  New  York  Tim-s  to-day  reDorts:  "Stocks  broke  violently 

MARKET  again  3-esterday  under  the  heaviest  liquidation  since  Nov.  13,  the 

day  on  "'hich  the  disastrous  decline  of  last  autumn  culminated.  The 
whole  market  was  staggered  by  the  whirlwind  of  selling,  while  is- 
sues which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  pressure  lost  from  5  to  16  points.     The  total 
turnover  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  was  5,986,330  shares,  with  more  than 
2,000,000  shares  of  that  volume  concentrated  in  the  last  fifty  minutes  of  trading. 

"Yesterday's  broalc,  which  compared  in  size  mth  some  of  the  worst  declines 
of  last  year,  came  on  the  heels  of  important  overnight  news  -"hich  Wall  Street  had 
hoped  would  restore  confidence  in  the  market.     This  news  included  a. reduction  in 
the  rediscount  rate  of  the  Ne^  York  Pederal  Reserve  Bank  from  3^  to  3  per  cent  and 
a  reassuring  address  by  President  Hoover  on  the  state  of  business..." 


LOCUSTS  IN  A  Bucharest  di  spatch  to-day  reports  that  an  immense  swarm 

RUMANIA  of  locusts  descended  upon  Rumania  yesterday,  attacking  20,000  acres 

of  vineyards  in  the  district  of  Kujudshuk  in  the  Dobruja  region. 

Young  plants  were  destroyed.  The  fertile  plains  of  the  Danube  are 
also  threatened. 
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Pairchild'  David  7aircJ.ilc!.,  Y.'ritinf  on  ""-:-uritir..-j  for  Plants  ii:  the  Caiiarj- 

on  Canary    Islands"  in  the  I'^ational  Geogrnphic  I'acazine  for  !'Iay,  sayn :  "It  should 
Island         not  for  s  rao'^ient  "be  imafir.ed  thnt  the  terraces  of  t/.e  Canaries  gro^v 
LanS'  onl"  ccre-rls,  or  that  the''^  arc  Cultivated  at  a  loss,  from  American 

standards.    ?ar  from  it;  for  •^uerever  there  is  T'atcr  for  irrisa.tion — 
and  there  are  thousa^ndr.  of  acres  ','^."-.,ore  this  is  the  case — unocliovahle 
TorofitK  p.rc  ma.dc  in  the  growing  cf  the  Chinese  dv:arf  ba.na.na.,  ""liich  is 
sold  in  the  raarhct-  of  Eijrooc.       I  had  heccne  acc-j.'^  tom.c    to  high  land- 
valiics  from  mv  c^roericnce  in  so'jth  Tlorida,  hut  ^'hen  I  learn -d  th.at 
you  could  not  huy  sor.c  of  these  terraced  gardenc.  of  oananas  for  $1.?,00C 
and  even  $15,000  an  acre,  and  that  these  had  yielded  to  their  o'^^ners 
a  10  loer  cent  :rross  'orofit  on  this  valuation,  -rhich  TOuld  mean  a  7 
or  8  r)er  cent  net  arofit,  I  conclTided  that  I  ras  loohin.j  at  the  most 
exTJcnsivc  agrictxltural  land  that  I  had  ever  seen... To  farm.,  at  a  rrofit, 
land  morth  $15,000  an  acre  '"^ould,  I  thinh,  tax  the  ingenuity  of  e^.'on  a 
Calif ornian.     Jour  hrjndred  cnmches  of  oanana.s  a  yoa.r  at  from:  $3  to  $4 
a  b\znch,  '^hiich  is  '"'hpt  they  brought  a  fc'v  years  ago,  have  automatically 
boosted  the  values  of  land  into  the  highly  specala.tivc  class.  Ptocently 
the  nrices  have  fallen  Tith  the  dron  in  the  Pi-cnch  franc,  b\it  the 
askin-r  "orice  of  the  lar.d  remains..." 

Irish  j^ri-  The  Irish  Statesman  for  A'oril  5  says:  "The  cen?u-  of  agri- 

culture       crltuTal  "orodaction  in  the  Tree  St.-^te,  '"-hen  analyzed,  mahes  it  p'TDear 
that  the  annual  remuneration  nossihle  for  farm.ers  and  laborers,  if 
the  net  agricultural  income  ^ras  State  socialized  and  divided  on  George 
Berna.rd  Shpy' s  idea.l  "lolan  of  eqnalit-^  of  income^,  '^ould  he  a.bout  88 
"oounds  "^er  '''orfer  after  Da.ym.ent  of  land  annuities,  rates  on  agricul- 
tural land,  etc.  ,  rrre  deducted.     But  a  cr'=^h  Ton'-p/jn t  on  that  scale 
TOuld  bo  ir'"oossible ,  for  the  stptistieiaa  in  arriving  al  his  88  pounds 
per  annum  takes  into  roco-ojit  the  mi].k,  meal,  butter,  pot-'^toes,  vegeta- 
bles, consimied  by  the  farmers  themselves.     The  value  of  food  so  vvo- 
duced  and  consun''.ed  by  the  agricultur.'^l  commui'it^"  is  c^-timat^d  to  be 
2o, 071, 000  -ooujids,  -^^hich  subtra.cted  from  the  59,250,000  -jou^-.ds  -^hich 
is  estimated  to  be  the  ajnount  av''il''ble  for  remurieration  for  farmers 
and  ""orj-ers,  makes  the  a.ctual  c^sh  rem.uncration  possible  considerably 
lorer.     At  the  census  of  production  mi;ide,  if  ^kq  recollect  aright,  in 
1908  a  calcula.,tion  m.ade  in  the  sam.e  ■^ay  indicated  that  if  the  net 
agricultural  incom.e  in  Ireland  was  State  socialized  and  divided  equadi-lj," 
am:ong  farm.ers,  their  children  T'orMn?  for  them  and  ae-ricultural  labor, 
it  "rould  have  made  loos^^ible  a.  tjc ehly  ^rase  of  about  eleven  shillina;s 
and  tbreo'oence.     That,   curiou.sl7'  enou.rh,  -ra.s  a.t  that  time  v^-r;'-  close 
to  the  averaee  T'age  aaid  to  agricultural  laborers.     It  '^ould  be  inter- 
esting to  see  -''hether  .-.ru-i cultural  labor  to-da.y  has  receded,  m„ain- 
taincd  or  increased  its  position  as  coPipared  7lth  1900." 

bourse  on  A  discussion  of  America's  ~o"t  T)ressing  dom.estic  nroblem.,  the 

Farmi  Board  Ion?- continued  denression  in  agticulture ,  is  bein-s  presented  by  The 
!^Tew  He'oublic  in  a  series  of  si::  articles  by  differ^-nt  authors.  In 
the  Toresent  article,  the  first  of  the  series,  E.  G.  iloursc  shc^s  how 
the  Federal  Farmi  Board' s  Dolicy  of  favoring  cooperative  organization 
is  being  challenged       the  tra.ditional  and  stubborn  individualism  of 
the  A-Tierican  farmer.     He  says  in  part:  "The  pioneering  of  submarginal 
lands  still  going  on  to-day  aggravates  the  surplus  problem.,  which  is 
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generally  conceded  to  b§         g6.re  of  present  agreilti&n.  (^tf tr^g|.  The 
survival  of  pioneer  ha-lsits  of  thoia-glit  and  types  of  s  ction  irore'or  less 
generally  thr o vighou t  our  apri cultural  class  has  stood  in  the  "'ay  of 
its  acoentance  of  the  social  dlscinline  of  Tioderi''  economic  life  and 
prevented  adequate  oarticiToation  in  the  group  activities  demanded  "by 
present-day  economic  institutions ..  .This  "brings  us  hack  to  the  grave 
problem  vhich  confronts  the  Federal  Farm  Board.     You  can  not  have  co- 
operation ?dthout  cooperators,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  Am.erican  f arm- 
ors still  live  "by  the  creed  of  individualism  in  v'hich  they  'rrrrc  roared^ 
...Only  throe  alternatives  seem,  to  "Idc  cmhraced  ""ithin  the  loric  of  oui' 
agricultural  situation.     First,  our  fo.rmcrs  may  remain  '  indopondont , ' 
disor^g-anizcd,  discouraged;  acccotin.'?  such  ccononic  adjustment  as  the 
blind,  relentless  ''^'orking  of  economic  la'^^s  may  eventually  bring. 
Nature  in  the  long  run  strikes  its  o'^-n  equilibrium..     Second,  there  is 
the  'noble  eXToeriment'  uoon  -^hich  the  agricultural  ma-rketing  act  of 
1929  ha,s  embarked  us.     This  looks  to  volimta.ry  ccoeeratior,  of  broa.d 
sco'oe  under  G-overnment  a,usr)ices  as  a  means  toward  the  rationaliza.tion 
of  the  several  branches  of  our  agricultural  industry.     The  "our;-Dose  is 
to  effect  a  quicker  and  more  socially  satisfactory  equilibrium  through 
purT)oseful  eublic  and  orivate  action.     It  ca.n  be  a^ccom-olished  orly  if 
the  farmer  puts  off  his  ancient  garm.ent  of  ra^^eed  individualism  and 
accepts  the  modern  mode  of  e"oertly  desi^-ncd  e-rouo  action.     The  third 
alternative  is  som^e  form  of  compulsory  cooperstion.  .  .As  a.t  no  Previous 
tim^e  in  our  history,  it  has  been  e:?rolicitly  declared  to  be  the  eublic 
Toolicy  of  this  count r;/  to  solve  the  a^ric-cltural  oroblem,  or  at  least 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  who  depend  on  agriculture  for 
their  livelihood,  by  economic  engineering-  of  an  ambitious  sort. 
Whether  this  en^'ineerin?^-  project  succeeds  ^111  depend  uoon  the  sound- 
ness of  the  design  and  the  correctness  of  the  princioles  uoon  Ti^hich 
thot  design  v'a.s  made,  b-at  not  less  Uieon  the  cuality  of  the  materials 
^''ith  vhic'.'  the  structure  is  to  be  built.     Even  if  the  engineers  did 
not  have  a  trustrorthy  handbook  fromi  which  the  strength  of  these  ma- 
tcrials  could  be  ascertained,  they  may  have  m.adc/hapioy  guess  in  ac- 
cordance "^ith  which  their  calculations  will  eventually  orove  them- 
selves sound  and  workable.     Or  it  may  be  that  thcj''  "^'ill  be  able  to  de- 
vise some  clever  schemes  for  trcatin.™  even  unsatisfactory  materials 
in  such  a.  way  as  to  give  them,  the  noccssa,ry  strona'th  or  workability. 
T7e  must  a„ll  of  ug  stand,  b;.'-  in  interested  a.nd  s^-nrpathetic  contemipla- 
tion  of  their  efforts..." 


Potato  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  April  12  says:  "The 

Grading       New  York  legislature  is  considerint"  a  com.pulsory  "ootato  grading  law. 

Many  large  growers  favor  the  proposal,  but  opposition  is  voiced  on 
behalf  of  the  small  producers.     It  is  feared  tha.t  the  latter,  not 
equipped  for  grading,  miay  bo  penalized  in  lerice  "-hen  their  crops 
reach  the  market  labeled  'Ungraded. '     The  orqoericnco  of  eastern  apple 
exporters  with  their  'Unclassified'  grade  raises  the  question  "hcther 
it  is  the  use  of  such  a.  label  or  the  abuse  of  it  th^at  brings  the 
price  penalty.     So  maxij  of  the  commercial  a.nple  shippers  have  dumped 
poor  fruit  on  foreign  markets  "'under  this  cm-^honious  label  tha.t  Europe 
threatens  to    ■ret-aliatc  '"'ith  an  erabaJ^go .     Meanwhile,  we  recall  that 
Idaho  TDota.to  growers  sup'oly  the  high  priced  miarkets  in  our  own  terri- 
tory.    Their  crops  are  graded  by  compulsion — not  comeulsion  of  law  but 
of  economic  necessity." 
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Soda  Fo-ajita.xn  It  is  estimatei  thpt  more  than  $725,000,000  was  zve-.it  for 

Figures        soda  foixctain  drinlcs  cf  all  kinds  in  1929.     This  fi^tire  does  not  in- 
clude foimtain  food  service,  ^"hich  is  estimated  to  ha.ve  totaled  close 
to  .$250,000,000.    Food  and  luncheon  features  cf  soda  fountains  are 
develo■nin^^  at  a.  greater  speed  tha.n  is  found  in  drinlc  service.  The 
nation's  annual  hill  for  sodas,  ^'oft  drinlrs,  luncheons  and  confection- 
ery served  over  soda  fountrlns  has  heen  cstirartod.  a.t  $1,500,000,000. 
Ice  croam  sodas  account  for  $500,000,000;  fo^^ntain  lt;rj5ics,  $300,000,000 
and  confcctioncrv  for  $700,000,000.     In  citio---  of  100,000  DOT^ulation  or 
greater,  more  than  75^  of  soda  fountplns  a.re  serving  luncheons.  Daily 
sales  of  fountain  o"Tiers  -'hoso  husincss  is  carltalizcd  at  from  $3,000 
to  $5,000  average  $91.40.  (Soda  Fountain,  I.Iar.) 


Section  3 

Department 

of  Agri-  T.  S'-'ann  Hardin.?-  is  the  author  of  "Science  vjid-  the  Money-Minds d." 

culture        in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May.     He  says  ■  in  part : "  . .  .  Wliat  have  re 

found  out?    T'Tat  some  raen  mahe  fahulous  s'air.s  cf  r.oneir  hy  the  amicahle 
emloii'.ation  of  other  -aerj  ^^Ith  hatter  trains,  The  are  so  seduced  by 
the  idea  of  heing  i^aid  a.  moderate  sala.ry  for  cioine  exactly  what  the;.?- 
want  to  do  that  the  injustice  of  the  situation,  if  it  inheres  at  all, 
does  not  occur  to  them..... One  day  in  a  moment  of  enli -rhtcnmont  a  monoj^- 
mindod  man  ashed  a  scientist:     'Fnat  value  does  research  in  yo^jr  organ- 
ization hring  hack  x)cr  dollar  s'ocnt?'     The  scientist  didn't  Icno"',  of 
courp'o,  for  scientists  hahitually  imorc  such  lorohlc'^s  as  that.  But 
he  decided  to  find,  out;  ho  d.ocidod  it  mi^-ht  ho  convincing  if  he  did 
find-  out;  so  he  went  throu-:rh  several  cuhic  feet  of  documents  and  had 
trained  r-.tr'ti"^ticians  ma""^  sonr  calculr'.tions .     H'^  discovered,  that  the 
return  o  r  dollar  soent  on  r-^searc'i  hy  the  Dei^artm^-nt  of  Agriculture, 
for  that  haniDoned  to  he  the  organization  in  this  ca.se,  was  five  hLindrcd 
dollars,  or  50,000  per  cent,  •:*hich  is  not  had  outside  a,  Touhlic-sorvice 
cor"oor-^tion,  rnd  is  impres~ive  evan  to  a  money-minded  man.     It  was  im- 
pressive, and.  hrought  arricultural  resea.rch  an  earned  increment  of 
long-delayed  resTDect  and  a'Torox)riation3 .     The  incident  also  demon- 
strated that  it  mys ,  and  does  not  necessarily  dem.ea.n  the  scientist, 
to  think  like  a  money-minded  man  occasionally.'',  and  thus  accomplish  hy 
strategy  that  which  he  can  not  accomDlish  hy  matter-of-fact  statement. 
...The  returns  on  knowledge  •  secreted  hy  hra.ins  arc  so  hig:..  that  you 
can  hohole,  inhxMt,  confine,  and  ahuso  it,  and  yet  m^alcc  a  great  deal 
of  money.     Consider  soil  a.s  an  instance.     Soil  is  fundamental,  more 
fundamental  th^n  c?'ood  roads  for  loleasure  vehicles.    We  need.  good, 
roads,  of  course,  to  promote  agriculture,  which  again  is  fijnd.amental. 
...A  soil  sti.rvey  is  fundamental.     The  United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistiy 
a,nd.  Soils  assures  us  tha.t  such  a  stirvey  is  one  of  the  most  valuahle 
thinf^r;  economica.lly  imaginahlc  and  offers  an  enormous  return  on  the 
investment.    A  detailed  soil  survey  of  an  average  county  caai  he  m.ade 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  one  q.uartor  of  a  mile  of  State  road,  and 
yet  so  predominant  is  the  money  mind  in  APicrica.  thaot  it  is  easy  to  get 
the  State  roa,d  and  very  difficult  indeed  to  got  funds  for  the  complete 
soil  surveys  we  need..." 
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Seotion  4 
J-'iGOj?  q-JOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Mav  2. — Livestock  quotation?  at  Chicr^iTG  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $12-$14.75;  co^s,  good  and  choice 
$7. 50-^10;  heifers,  (850  los.  do'^-n)  good  and  choice  $10-$12.75; 
vealers ,  r^'ood  and  choice  $8.50~$11.50;  feeder  and  stocker  steers, 
good  and  choice  $10-$li.50.     riea.vy  -^^eight  hogs  (250-550  Its.)  mediura, 
good  and  choice  $9. 65-$10.15;  light  lightp  (150-160  Ihs.)  mediijm,  good 
and  choice  $8.?5-$10.     Slaughter  lanos,  irood  and  choice  (84  rDs.dc^'n) 
$9.25-910;  feeding  lamhs  (ran§c  stock)  ircdiurn  to  choice  tpB~-}9 . 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  ootatoos  r^m^od  o7-$8.50  oer  "barrel  in 
the  East;  t}6  f.o.h.  Hactines.     Texas  sacked  Bliss  Trium^ohs  mostly 
S4.60  per  100  pourds  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  mostly  -:^5.75  f.o.h. 
Lower  Hio  G-ra,ndo  Valley  points.    Madnc  sacked  G-rccn  Mountains  '^2.95- 
.%3.10  per  ICO  TDoi-ndr!  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  ?2.55  f.o.lD.  Prosquc 
I.-le.     TTisconsin  sacked  Round  Fn.it- s  ^2. 85-93  carlot  sales  in  Chicago. 
Texas  YcIIot  Bcmiud.a,  onions  hrouri't  ol,50-cl.75  Dor  standrrd  crate 
U.S.  ITo.l,  in  ccnsujni ng  centers;  mostly  90^  f.o.t.  Lar.,do.  Louisiana. 
Klondike  stra.whorrios  rrnrrod.  ^2.50-v2.90  per  24-pint  cra.te  in  city 
r-ir^rkcts:  vl.75-.$l.S5  f.o.h.  auction  sr.los  at  Ha^':]mond.     ITorth  Carolina 
Klondikes  and  I.'is  si  on,- rys  12r^-25,i-  "oer  o2-qua,rt  crate  In  a.  few  cities, 
mint  h.'i.sic.    ITcr  York  Baldwin  a;:T3les  "brought  Jo-^S.SO  per  "barrel  in 
ITe-"^  York  Citv;  Virginia  Ycllo-^  :Te-to-"as  o8-:^9  and  Ben  Ca.vis  ?4. 75-05 
in  tjirt  mark:-t. 

TJ'inlcsrlo  loriccs  of  fresh  creamery  butter  a.t  ITcy  York  •^ere: 
92  score,  57^^;  SI  score,  5c:|r^;  SO  score,  56(^. 

^halesale  erices  of  ITo.l  fresh  j^erican  cheese  at  Uer  York 
were:  Tlats,  19^;  Single  Daisies,  20^^  to  21^;  Yc-xa£-  iiT-'ericas,  21-|^  to 

Average  Drice  of  Middling"  spot  cotton  in  10  desi:rnated  markets 
declined  10  Joints  to  15.52  cents  loer  l"b.     On  the  corresponding  da;,'' 
last  year  the  "orice  was  18.25^;•.     May  fui-jire  contracts  on  the  "Hew  York 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  11  points  to  16.58^  and  on  the  ITew  Orleans 
Cotton  Sxchango  declined.  13  points  to  16.04'^. 

Grain  nrices:    Fo.l  dark  northern  sorin-e  wheat  (IS^^  protein) 
at  Minneapolis  $1.07i-$1.09^.    No. 2  rod  -''inter,  St.  Louis  ^1.15;  Kansas 
City  $1.11-$1.13.    lTo.2  hard  ^inter  (not  on  -orotein  "basis)  ,  St.  Louis 
$1.02-1;  Kansas  City  95^-9o<^.     ITo.3  iiiixcd  corn,  Chicago  78t^-78|(^; 
Minneapolis  69^^-71^;  Kansas  City  7Sv^-74f3f.     lTo.5  yellow  corn,  Chicago 
77^-79-^6:-;  L'in-_-:eapolis  74,^-77,;:?;  Kansas  City  77(^-78^.     ITo.S  white  oats, 
Chicago' 40|r^-4li;5;  liinneapolis  55^-37^;  Kansas  City  41^<-42^.  (Prepared 
"by  3u.  of  Agr.  Seen.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  refleoted  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agricoltare,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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FRUIT  FLY  Chairman  Wood  of  the  House  ap"Dro"Driations  coramittee  an- 

iWDA  nounced  May  3  that  he  TOuld  call  on  Secretary  of  Agriculttire  Hyde 

to  explain  his  request  for  an  additional  $6,902,000  to  fight  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly  in  Florida.   (Pres^,  May  4.) 


THE  TARIFF                      The  House  May  3  continued  consideration  of  the  conference 
BILL                   report  on  the  tariff  bill,  rejecting  the  Senate  debertture  amend- 
ment, 231  to  161,  and  the  Senate  flexible  provision  repealing 
presidential  power  to  change  duties  fixed  by  Congress,  236  to  154. 
(Press,  May  4.)   


ECOIvOMlSTS  The  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  more  than 

ASK  TARIFF  1,000  economists,  representing  179  colleges  throughout  the  country, 
VETO  joined  in  a  letter  to  President  Hoover  and  the  Congress  yesterday 

protesting  against  enactment  of  the  tariff  bill  and  asking  that  it 

be  vetoed  if  passed. 


THE  STOCK  The  New  York  Times  of  May  4  says:  "With  volatile  issues 

MARKET  plunging  in  a  fresh  torrent  of  liquidation,  the  stock  market  was 

rocked  ye"sterday  by  the  heaviest  Saturday  trading  in  history.  Dur- 
ing the  two  hours  of  trading  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
4,867,530  shares  changed  hands.     The  accompanying  reaction  was  the  most  severe 
since  Dec.  20,  1929,  as  gauged  by  the  average  prices  of  representative  stocks..." 


G-ERMAN  FARMERS  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Berlin  to-day  says:  "The 

TO  TOWNS  lure  of  the  big  city  is  as  potent  here  as  elsewhere,  and  the  city 

fathers  are  greatly  concerned  about  it.     Berlin's  population  in- 
creased by  80,000  last  year  through  immigration  of  people  from  the 
country,  thus  making  the  metropolis  a  city  of  almost  5,000,000.     The  influx  ex- 
ceeded by  20,000  last  year's  emigration  from  all  of  G-ermany  to  foreign  countries. 
The  movement  nersists,  too,  despite  the  fact  that  prospects  of  finding  a  job  in 
Berlin  are  meager.     The  hou-sing  commission  is  much  troubled  about  it,  because  it 
is  simply  impossible  to  find  quarters  for  all  these  new  Borliners. . . . " 


AUSTRIAN  GRAIN  A  Vienna  dispatch  yesterday  says:  "The  fall  in  grain  prices 

TARIFFS  is  providing"  a  fresh  cause  for  uneasiness  in  the  tariff  policies  of 

Central  Europe.     In  Austria,  where  the  index  for  wholesale  prices 
as  a  whole  stands  at  121,  the  wheat  index  is  85  to  88.     There  is 

widespread  demand  for  revision  or  notice  in  the  matter  for  commercial  treaties  witl 

agrarian  countries..." 
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Agricultural  An.  editorial  in  The  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star  for  April  30  says: 

Education    "A  report  on  agricultural  education  in  the  United  States, to  the  general 
education  hoard ,".'ritten  hy  Whitney  K.  Shepardson,  has  been  -ouhlished 
under  the  ahove  title.     It  is  particularly  interesting!-  as  the  author 
Candidly  states  that  he  kno^/'^s  little  ahout  education  and  nothing  at  all 
about  agriculture.     The  report  is  based  upon  e  considerable  amount  of 
reading  and  visits  to  twenty-five  agricultural  institutions,  -'^hero  he 
discussed  the  subject  with  their  executive  officers.     His  final  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  chief  duty  of  the  agricultural  college  is  to  vrevare 
men  and  y'omen  for  responsible  posts  in  agricultural  research,  teaching 
and  extension.    Graduate  training,  through  fundamental  research  in  the 
field  of  natural  science,  is  xjarticularly  advocated  for  those  'vho  hold 
the  most  im.portant  "Oc?ts  in  the  agricultiiral  colleaos.     Such  a  concet)- 
tion  of  the  purpose  and  plan  of  the  doveloioraent  of  agricultural  college 
is  not  sufficient.     There  is  a  very  f^efinitc  nend  of  men  Tho  ar!"orociate 
farming  as  a  business  as  well  as  a  science  on  the  colic  ire  and  station 
staffs.     The  college  will  not  fulfill  its  full  function  if  the  training 
offered  is  confined  strictly  to  the  -field  of  natural  science.  Tajrc- 
payors  who  suioport  such  institutions  are  justified  in  expcctin?  a  pro- 
portion of  the  graduates  to  return  to  the  land  whore  they  may  serve  not 
only  themselves  but  the  commijnity  in  which  they  live..." 


Forestry  An  editorial  in  The  Michigajn  Parmer  for  May  3  says:  "Eleven 

in  Michi-    school  districts  of  the  Ux)pcr  PeninRula  of  Michigan  arc  establishing 
gan  forests — that  is,  are  t)lanting  woodlots  containing  at  least  40  acres. 

Schools       Others  are  putting  in  forest  plantg'tions  of  from;  five  to  forty  acres 

and  still  others  have  woodlots  consisting  of  less  than  five  acres.  The 
school  children  are  doin?  the  '"'ork  of  planting  and  of  caring  for  these 
tracts.    !Mot  only  are  the}^  learning  the  techniaue  of  T:)lanting  trees 
and  securing  training  in  industry,  but  they  have  contact  with  a  busi- 
ness that  will  make  for  fu.ture  security  of  their  country.     We  have  just 
read  of  a  certain  European  villaa^e  which  loaid  taxes  of  the  village,  and 
also  made  a  contribution  of  fire  wood  to  every  farmily  living  in  the 
village  from  its  woodlot.     Will  these  Michigan  school  districts  some 
day  find  their  woodlots  a  source  of  incom.e  to  help  in  meeting  school 
expenses?" 


;e 


J'i'TJ.it  Grapefruit  juice  and  juice  from  the  seeds  of  the  papaya  tret 

Beverages    have  recently  been  introduced  as  bottled  beverages.     The  latter  is 
bottled  in  plants  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida,  while  graroefruit 
beverage  is  being  introduced  by  a  Texas  concern.   (The  Glass  Packer, Apr. 


Population  An  editorial  in  Nation's  Business  for  May  says:  "Por  some 

Mavement      years  past  sociologists  have  pointed  out  to  us  that  one  of  the  factor^ 
that  were  helping  the  country  on  the  doTOward  road  to  ruin  was  the 
movement  away  from,  the  farm.     The  farmer,  unexposed  to  teror)tation  in 
his  rural  Edens,  was  filling  the  sin-stained  cities  where  factory  jobs 
were  more  aripealing  than  raising  grain  and  cattle.    The  reason  was 
plain.     It  took  fewer  men  to  malce  the  grain  and  cattle  we  needed  and 
moro  things  were  being  made  in  the  factories  of  our  cities  and  to'vns. 
We  have  heard  much  talk  of  '  technologicaJ  unemploym.ent , '  the  unem.t)loy- 
ment  due  to  the  substitution  of  the  machine  for  the  man.     The  farmer 
ha.s  been  one  of  the  grea,t  sufferers  from  '  tcchnologica.l  unemxployment. ' 
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But  no'v  a.ccordins^'  to  the  Bureau  of  Asri cultural  Economics  there  is  a 
checlc  in  the  feriri  movement.     The  bureau  estimates  that  in  1929  only 
1,876,000  persons  moved  from  farms  to  cities,  rhile  in  1928  the  migra- 
tion was  1,923,000,  and  in  1925  a.  peaJc  year,  there  ^-ere  2,155,000  per- 
sons who  hecam.e  urhan  if  not  urhane.     At  the  same  time  fe^'^er  city  folks 
were  leaving-  for  the  farms.     Only  1,257,000  in  1929,  a  total  of  90,000 
less  than  those  who  became  ru.ral,  if  not  rustic,  in  1928.     Are  the 
fibres  perha.TDs  an  indication  that  our  population  is  growing  more  static* 
that  people  are  'staying  "ouf?    It  has  "been  almost  typical  of  the 
United  States  that  in  the  cities,  at  least,  no  man  lived  where  he  was 
horn,  that  Ne'"^  York  was  full  of  folk  born  in  Indianapolis  and  Indianap- 
olis full  of  native  Uew  Yorkers,    Perhaps  as  wo  gro'"  older  we  grow 
steadier,  there  is  less  influx:  of  immigration  -'-hich  once  filled  our 
seaboard  cities  and  perhaps  helped  crowd  out  those  already  there,  loss 
ne*^^  land  to  invite  us,  less  of  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  more  of  the 
desire  to  hold  the  Jobs  we've  got.     The  great  open  spaces  may  be  clos- 
ing ur). " 

Public  Lands  Henry  Solon  Graves  is  the  author  of  "The  Pinal  Disposition  of 

the  Public  Domain"  in  American  Porests  and  Pcrest  Life  for  May.  He 
says  in  Dart :"....  The  time  has  come  for  the  adoption  of  a  ne^"^  public 
land  TDolicy,  freed  from  the  traditions  of  the  agricultural  homestead 
"orocedures,  that  will  take  into  consideration  the  physical  and  economic 
conditions  prevailing  on  the  f^round.     The  need  of  lorompt  action  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  public  lands  are  progressively  being  ruined  by 
uncontrolled  overgrazing,  resxilting  in  great  economic  and  industrial 
loss  through  the  impairment  of  the  productivity  of  the  soil  and  through 
widespread  dam.age  from  erosion.     The  occasion  of  the  present  agitation 
for  reform  is  the  leadership  of  the  President,  who  is  insisting  upon 
some  action  which  will  check  the  abuse  of  the  ranges  and  will  lead  to 
a  proper  use  of  them. .  .The  G-overnmcnt  has  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture the  raa.chinory  and  men  to  administer  the  public  ranees  if  Congress 
will  only  use  them.     The  transfer  to  the  States  of  the  responsibility 
over  the  remaining  national  property,   in  my  opinion,  not  only  would  be 
unwise  but  it  would  be  nothing  less  than.  a.  grave  surrender  of  a  Public 
trust.    The  constructive  steps  '''hich,  in  my  judgment,  should  bo  taken 
by  the  G-overnmcnt  are  as  follows:  1.  Congressional  authority  to  es- 
tablish at  once  a  system  of  control  of  gra.zing  on  all  the  remaining 
public  lands,  analogous  to  that  in  effect  on  the  national  forests... 
2.  The  adoption  of  a  reasonable  charge  for  the  privile-?-e  of  using  the 
public  ranges  for  commercial  grazing,  with  provision  for  the  payment 
to  the  States  of  a  liberal  sha.re  of  the  receipts.     3.  The  addition  to 
the  national  forest  of  the  forest  lands  on  the  public  domain,  ?'hich  may 
be  best  administered  as  a  part  of  the  public  forest  system.     It  is  es- 
timated that  the  area  of  such  forest  lands  aggregates  abou.t  8,000,000 
acres.     4.  The  addition  to  the  national  forests  of  the  unreserved 
grazing  lands  which  are  situated  within  and  adjacent  to  the  national 
forests,  and  whose  use  is  closely  correlated  with  the  grazing  lands  on 
the  forest  reservations.    The  total  area  of  lands  of  this  character 
is  estimated  to  be  about  16,000,000  acres.     5.  The  establishment  of 
permanent  Federal  grazing  reserves  where  the  conditions  are  such  that 
the  best  use  of  the  lands  and  the  protection  of  watersheds  may  best  be 
secured  by  this  procedure.     6.  Authority  to  exchange  lands  with  the 
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States,  railroads  and  other  owners  to  make  possible  the  consolidation  . 
of  the  Federal  and  other  holdings.     7.  Provision  for  grants  of  land 
to  the  States  where  this  is  desirable  to  round  out  existing  State  hold- 
ings or  otherwise  to  meet  special  local  needs,     8.  The  estahlishment 
of  authority  and  procedures  to  dispose  of  lands  "by  sale  to  private  in- 
dividuals and  companies  where,  after  careful  study,  it  is  determined 
that  this  is  the  best  practical  means  of  promoting  the  beneficial  use 
of  the  property. . .9.  The  transfer  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  use  of 
public  ranges  to  the  Department  of  j^griculture ,  where  there  is  a  corps 
of  men  trained  and  exnerienced  in  practical  range  administration... 
There  are  in  the  several  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ex- 
perts in  grasses  and  other  forage  plants,  soils,  animal  husbandry  and 
range  management..." 

Wool  The  Statist  (London)  for  April  5  says:  "The  feature  of  the  in- 

Supplies      dustrial  world  to-day  is  the  general  depression  in  raw  material  values. 

Wool  has  suffered  a  steady  decline  for  nearly  two  years,  and  to-day  ,is 
around  pre-war  rates  for  all  qualities.     Usually  in  March,  fi  \e-sixths 
of  the  Cape  clip,  three-quarters  of  the  Uew  Zealand,  almost  three- 
quarters  of  the  Australian  and  four-fifths  of  the  South  American  clips 
have  been  sold.     To-day  not  one  of  these  producing  countries  has  dis-^ 
posed  of  the  above  average  proportions.     South  America  is  probably 
nearest  to  its  usual  standard,  growers  there  having  m.et  the  market 
through  most  of  the  season.     South  Africa  comes  next,  only  300,000 
bales  remaining  out  of  a  cliu  of  900,000.     Australia  and  Uew  Zealand 
are  well  behind  schedule.     In  both  countries,  offerings  at  auctions 
have  been  reduced,  from  as  far  back  as  last  October,  in  the  hope  of 
rising  prices.    The  Uew  Zea.land  selling  season  will  not  be  extended 
after  the  middle  of  April,  but  Australian  sp„les  may  spread  over  what 
is  usually  the  blank  period  of  July,     In  any  case,  more  wool  is  being 
sent  to  the  London  auctions,  because  it  can  not  find  a  place  in  the 
Australasian  catalogu.es  as  early  as  desired.     The  Australian  sellers 
would  now  like  London  to  work  in  harmony  with  them  in  their  policy  of 
restriction. . . " 


culture 


Section  3 

Department  editorial  in  Journal  of. Home  Economics  for  May  says:  "That 

of^Agri-      j^^Q  success  of  the  Government's  efforts  to  protect  the  constiming  public 
depends  on  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  that  public,  was  the  point 
broug-ht  out  in  a  recent  radio  talk  by  W,R,M.'Wharton,  chief  of  the 
eastern  district  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administration.  He 
even  suggested  that  to  drive  home  this  responsibility  in  regard  to 
pure  foods  and  drugs  the  housewives  of  the  country  form  'read  the 
label'  committees  in  their  clubs... Mr,  Wharton's  central  ideal  will 
meet  the  hearty  approval  of  home  economists  interested  in  the  education 
as  well  as  the  protection  .of  the  consumer,  and  his  suggestion  may  prove- 
helpful  in  schools  and  in  club  and  study  groups." 
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Section  4 
MAHKET  qUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Prodiicts  May  3. — Livestock  quotation?  at  Chicago  on  heavy  vei^ht  ho?s 

(250-350  lbs.)  medi-um,  eood  and  choice  $9 . 65-$10. 15;  li^^ht  lights 
(130-160  Ihs.)  mediwi  to  choice  $9.60-^10.30;  slaughter  loie-s  (90-130 
Ihs.)  medi-om,  £-ood  and  choice  $B.75-$10. 

Florida  Spaalding  Rose  potatoes  ranged  $7-^7.75  "oer  "barvel  in 
the  East;  top  of  $8.25  in  Pittshur^h  and  $6  f.o.h.  Hastings.  Texas 
sacked  Sliss  Triumphs  $4.25-$4.50  per  100  pounds  in  the  Middle  West. 
Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountains  ^.2.60-$3.25  per  100  rjounds  in  eastern 
cities;  $2.20-$2.c5  f.o.b.  Presaue  Isle.     Wisconsin  sacked  Hound 
Whites  $2.85>-$3  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  very  few  sales  $?.65-$2.70 
f.o.h,  Stevens  Point.     Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions  hrou^-ht  .^1.25-$1.75 
ner  standard  crate,  U.  3 .  Commercial ,   in  city  markets;  mostly  75;^-80^ 
f.o.h.  Laredo.     Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  $2-$2.50  per  24-pint 
crate  in  the  Middle  West;  $1.50-$1.80  f.o.b.  Hamimond.     Tennessee  Klon- 
dike s  $3.75-$4  per  24-quart  crate  in  a  few  cities;  Arkansr s  Klondike s 
$3.75-$4.50  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.     North  Carolina  Missionarys 
and  Klondikes  $5-$6  per  32-quart  cra.te  in  Philadel-ohia;  .$4.25-$5.65 
f.o.b.  Chadbonrn.     South  Ca-rolina  Pointed  type  cabbage  ranged  $1.50-. 
$1.75  per  l-|--bushel  hamiper  in  termiinal  m^arkets;  $2-$2.25  in  Cincinnati. 
Texas  Round  t^roe  few  $75  bulk  per  ton  in  St.  Louis;  mostly  $40  f.o.b. 
Lower  Valley  points..  IsTew  York  Bald-^^in  apr)les  bro-ue-ht  $2-$2.25  per 
bushel  basket  in  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati;  $2.10-^2.20  f.o.b.  Rocheste 
Michigan  Baldwins  $2.65-$2.85  in  Chicago  and  Spys  $2.75-$3.25. 

TJliolcsale  r-rices  of  fresh  creamery  bxitter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  ZS^S;  91  score,  36i^;  90  score,  36^. 

Wholesale  nrices  of  Uo.  1  fresh  J\merican  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  19^;  Single  Daisies,  20^^  to  21(i;  Youne  Americas,  21-i-^ 
to  22^?. 

Average  price  of  Middlin,?  snot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  14  points  to  15.18^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  one  year  ago  the 
price  was  18,38^.     May  future  contracts  on  the  Uew  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change declined  19  points  to  16.19^,  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
change declined  18  points  to  15.86^. 

.  G-rain  prices:    IJo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  nrotein) 
at  Minnoanolis  $1.05  7/8-$1.07  7/8.     No. 2  red  winter,   St.  Louis 
$1.13f    Kansas  City  $1.11-$1,13.    No.  2  hard  ^^inter  (not  on  protein 
basis)  Chicago,  $1.00|-.     No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicpso  79^;  Minneapolis 
58i<zf-70i^;  Kansas  City,   73i-(7?-74|-^ .     No. 3  yello^.^  corn',  Chicago  77^- 
79-|-<^;  Minneapolis  73i^-76|-<j^ ;  PCansas  City  1^-114:.     No. 3  white  oats, 
Chicago  40|^-4lf^;  Minneapolis,  35|^-37j-^;  Kansas  City  41^^.  (Prepared 
by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agricultare,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aSecting  apiculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  <iisclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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FEUIT  ITjY  Secretary  Hyde  yesterday  urged  the  House  appropriations 

FIM)S  ASKED        committee  to  approve  an  item  of  $6,902,000  for  a  contin^^ance  of 
the  fif'ht  on  the  fruit  fly  in  Florida.   (Press,  May  6.) 


THE  TARIFF  The  tariff  hill  was  transmitted  by  the  House  to  the  Senate 

BILL  yesterday,  hut  action  on  the  conference  report  and  six  provisions 

still  in  disagreement  was  deferred  pending  disposition  of  the 

Parker  nomination.   (Press,  May  6.) 


BANKING-  SYSTEM  Thorough  investigation  of  the  national  hanlcing  system,  with 

INVESTIGATION    "oarticular  reference  to  the  use  of  Federal  facilities  in  stock 
ASKED  market  speculations,  was  ordered  yesterday  by  the  Senate,  following 

a  resolution  introduced  by  Senator  G-lass  of  Virginia. 


FIRST  AID  IN  Alarmed  over  the  "appalling  and  ever-mounting"  number  of 

MOTOR  ACCIDEOTS    deaths  from  automobiles,  delegates  to  the  ninth  aniiual  convention 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  at  Washington  yesterday  gave  considera- 
tion to  plans  for  inaugurating  a  system  of  first-aid  booths  on 
principal  highways,  according  to  the  press  to-day.     James  L.  Fieser,  vice  chairman 
in  charge  of  domestic  operations,  told  the  delegates  that  the  growing  number  of 
deaths  from  motor  accidents  are  a  challenge  and  a  problem  to  ttie  organization.  In 
announcing  tha,t  the  Red  Cross  might  soon  add  a  highwaj/-  emergency  service,  Mr. 
Fieser  predicted  that  automobiles  would  kill  400,000  and  injure  more  than  10,000,- 
000  within  the  next  ten  years.    Mr.  Fieser  said  that  European  chapters  of  the  Red 
Cross  have  begun  experiments  with  highway  emergency  stations.     He  explained  that 
the  service  would  not  be  a  substitute  for  medical  care,  but  would  meet  the  need 
until  a  physician  arrives  on  the  scene. 


BRITISH  A  London  dispatch  to-day  states  that  four  women  m.embers  of 

COTTON  "WEEK       the  House  of  Commons  appeared  in  Parliament  yesterday  wearing 

bright  cotton  dresses  and  lisle  stockings  in  celebration  of  Nationa' 
Cotton  Week,  which  is  being  observed  thro-ughout  England  to  aid  the 
hard-pressed  Manchester  industry. 


PORTO  RICO  A  San  Juan,  P.R. ,  dispatch  to-day  states  that  Governor 

COFFEE  TAX         Theodore  Roosevelt  yesterday  signed  a  bill  imposing  a  tax  of  10 

cents  a  pound  on  imported  coffee  a.s  a  mieasure  to  protect  the  island 
coffee  industry,  which  is  recovering  from  the  hurricane  of  two 

years  ago. 

BMANA  TREES  A  Bogota  dispatch  to-day  states  that  high  winds  over  the  pas. 

FELLED  IN  week  have  felled  6,000,000  banana  trees  in  the  department  of  Magda- 

COLOMBIA  lena.  The  losses  in  the  vast  ten  days  are  estimated  at  $3,000,000. 
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Section  2 

Business  The  press  of  May  3  says:  "Tine  Chrysler  CorTooratior  reports 

Conditions  for  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1930,  net  profit  of  $180,717,  after 
interest,  Federel  taxes,  etc.,  compared  with  $8,838,173  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1929.     In  the  March,  1930,  auarter  the  com"oan7  earned  4 
cents  per  share  on  4,431,575  no-par  shares  of  capital  stock,  against 
42  ner  share  earned,  on  4,411,990  shares  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1929,     The  corporation  had  a  deficit  of  $2,828,251  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1929  and  a  net  profit  of  $10,095,797  in  the  third  quarter  of 
that  year.    Walter  F.  Chrysler,  president  of  the  company,  which  is  the 
third  largest  manufacturer  of  automchiles  in  the  United  States,  stated 
that  net  oToerating  Torofits  for  the  twelve  m.onths  ended  March  51,  1950, 
were  $13,244,712.     'This,'  he  continued,   'shows  that  notwithstanding 
the  current  recession  in  "business,  the  cort)oration  during  the  la.st 
tiArelve  months  has  earned  its  dividends,  reduced  its  dcht  and  suhstan- 
tially  maintained  its  net  current  asset  position.     Conditions  in  the 
B-utomohile  industry  are  now  m.ore  stahilized  and  the  industry  has  proha-r 
hly  turned  corner  for  the  "better.'     As  of  March  31,  1930,  the  corpora- 
tion showed  a  ratio  of  current  assets  to  corront  liahilities,  after 
providing  for  first-quarter  dividends,  of  4.05  to  1,  coraiDared  with  2.77 
to  1  on  March  31,  1929. 

"Universal  Pictures  Company  reports  not  loss  of  $18,811  for  the 
qu3.rter  ended  February  1,  compared  ^^'ith  a  net  loss  of  $98,023  for  the 
like  period  a  ;'"ear  ago.     For  the  full  year  ended  Uoveir-lDer  2  last,  the 
comiDany.  reported  net  profit  of  $491,353. 

"California  Packing  Corporation  rcTDorts  for  the  year  ended  Fe"b- 
rvsvj  28,  1930,  net  income  of  $5,024,349,  against  $6,233,021  in  the  pre- 
ceding year." 

Jardine  on  Former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jardine  is  the  author  of  a 

Overpro-      comprehensive  article  entitled  "Overproduction  May  "be  Cured,"  in 
duction       The  Sp.turday  Evening  Post  for  May  5.     He  says  in  part:  "The  present 
national  policy  for  agriculture  is  to  ^Dromote  its  stability.    But  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  the  press  pla.ces  i.his  challenge  before 
the  Federal  Gov errjuent :   'Your  whole  stabilization  program  depends 
upon  a  reduction  of  the  agricultural  plant.     You  can't  compel  farmers 
to  reduce  their  acreage  or  to  abandon  their  farms.     What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?'     Condemnation  of  an  important  social  and  economic  un^ 
dertaking,  less  than  a  year  old,  is  less  than  helpful.    When  the  land 
banks  were  established  there  was  a  general  demand  for  repeal  of  the 
law;  I  need  not  use  hyperbole  to  convince  the  current  critics  that  the 
land  banks  ha.ve  been  beneficial  for  the  farmer  in  the  field  of  credit... 
A  little  helpfulness  now  in  matters  of  farm  stability  might.be  prudent, 
especiallj'"  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  hovering  r'bout  Congress,  fever- 
ishly tuning  by  publicity  public  opinion  to  a  state  of  self-pity.  In 
any  case,  perhaps  the  solution  does  not  rest  entirely  in  the  confines  of 
a  single  fa.rm-relicf  m.oasure.     To  m.y  wa.y  of  thinking,  the  current  chal- 
lenge-'can  be  m.et.    No  preconceived  plan  guided  this  Nation  in  establish- 
ing its  agricultural  plant.... 

"Productive  land  falls  into  three  gcnerol  classes — for  crops,  for 
grazing  and  for  forests.     Plerc  are  two  fundamental  facts,  both  recog- 
nized by  the  Government:  First,  for  satisfactory  returns  to  farmers  we 
p,re  reproducing  commodities  in  too  large  a  volume;  second,  wo  are  rapid- 
ly exploiting  our  wa,y  toward  a  shortage  of  timber.     The  twilight  zone 
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between  these  two  fundamentals  may  hold  the  key  to  both  t)ro"blems.  By 
treating  timber  as  amine,  rather  than  as  a  crop,  're  have  reduced  the 
Virgin  timber  in  the  United  States  from  more  than  800,000,000  to  about 
135,000,000  acres.     Second-growth  timber  adds  several  hundred  million 
acres  to  the  forest  plant ... .What  would  be  the  result  if  ve  were  to 
slice  this  twiliffht  zone  from  the  agricultural  picture  and  to  increase 
the  production  of  timber?... Of  co-urse  the  policy  has  already  been 
adopted  on  the  crop  and  grazing  portions  of  the  map.     It  has  been  de- 
cided that  the  only  way  jUnerican  agriculture  can  achieve  equality  with 
other  jtoerican  industries  is  to  reduce  production  to  the  market  needs, 
which,  in  many  cases,  coincide  with  the  domestic  needs.     For  the  answer 
to  the  econom.ic  problem  as  a  whole,  then,  we  must  turn  to  the  forestry 
-  side  and  weigh  the  benefits  against  the  cost.... To  invest  $1,000,000,- 
000  within  a  period  of  a  few  years,  as  a  random  guess,  "'•ould  be  a  tre- 
mendous step  toward  '  trhat    eventually  must  be  done  an;;r/"ay.     The  under- 
taking could  be  forwarded  hy  putting  forestry  develoTomont  on  the  same 
Federal-aid  basis  to  the  States  as  "'e  now  have  Federal  aid  for  roads. 
By  working  with  State  and  county  forestry  boards,  the  Government  ".'ould 
receive  more  for  every  dollar  invested. ...  The  Government  is  behind, 
of  course,  a  well-conceived  and  vigorously  "orosecuted  national  forestrjr 
program.     It  is  managed  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ""ith  the  assistance  of  the  Forest  Reservation  Commission  and 
State  agencies.     This  program  has  many  important  aims,  with  stability 
and  lorofit  for  crop  and  livestock  production  decidedly  among  those  pur- 
poses.    To  be  of  immediate  advantage  to  agriculture,  the  Forest  Service, 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  whole,  should  be  the  agency 
under  the  enlarged  program  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  extending 
aid  to  the  States  for  the  withdrawal  from  production  of  those  marginal 
lands  that  do  not  help  agriculture,  but  which  bear  heavily  upon  it..." 

Stock  Market  An  editorial  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for  May  3  says: 

"The  market  at  last  shows  signs  of  distinct  weariness  following  its 
raDid  forward  pace  during  March  and  early  April.     Instead  of  the 
buoyant  strength  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  mixed  and  highly  irregular  market,  that  on  the  whole  is  losing 
ground  under  the  pressure  of  liquidation  in  weak  situations.  Clearly, 
the  market  is  not  the  one-way  affair  that  it  was  last  year,  but  now 
seems  inclined  to  break  up  into  individual  movements  to  a  degree  that 
has  not  been  witnessed  heretofore.     For  the  immedia.te  future,  this 
tendency  is  likely  to  continue.    Last  fall,  the  'bear'  markets  in  in- 
dividual issues  that  occurred  as  a  counterpart  of  an  a,ctive  upward 
movement  in  a  sm.all  group  of  hand-picked  market  leaders  brought  the 
market  finally  to  a  critical  position.     Whether  the  current  tendencies 
will  again  lead  the  market  into  a  general  decline  or  whether  the  stock 
market  is  undergoing  a  major  change  in  its  general  character  to  cor- 
respond with  transitions  in  business,  is  not  as  3;'et  clearly  indicated. 
In  the  meajitimc,  investors  arc  advised  to  prime  their  list  of  holdings 
which  do  not  have  favorable  prospects  for  the  current  year  and  main- 
tain adequate  resources  for  future  investment  opportunities  that  tho 
market  might  bring  their  way  in  a  further  corrective  movement.  With 
ample  credit  available,  fixed  income  producing  securities  seem  '«'ell 
situated  for  both  temporary  and  permanent  investment." 
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Syrian  Agvi-  Joseph  M.  Levy,  writing  from  Damascus  to  the  press  of  April 

culture        21  says:  "...That  all  Dranches  of  a^rriculture  in  Syria  have  shown 

prosperous  development  durins:  the  past  few  years  is  shown  in  fig'ores 
just  published  here.     There  are  now  about  a  million  hectares,  or  nearly 
2,500,000  acres,  of  land  under  all  kinds  of  crop — '^heat ,  hs.rley,  millet 
corn,  flax,  tohacco,  olives  and  the  like.     Experiments  in  the  growing 
of  cotton  have  heen  highly  successful.     There  are  ahout  100,000  acres 
under  cultivation,  and  the  crop  in  19S8  amounted  to  8,700  hales.  To- 
hacco  is  another  growth  which  has  shcra  great  advancement.     In  the 
Lebanon  alone,  the  crop  for  1928  amounted  to  700  tons,  about  50  tons 
more  than  the  year  previous.     Olives,  too,  in  spite  of  the  drought 
during  1928,  yielded  a  harvest  of  902,815  quintals,  or  more  than  90,000 
tons.    Wool  exports  totaled  3,700  tons.    A  silk  congress  was  held  at 
Beirut  during  March. ..." 


Section  3 

Department 

of  Agri-  An  editorial  in  Implement  &  Tractor  Trade  Journal  for  April  26 

culture        says:  "Most  of  the  advances  which  a^^ricnlture  has  made  in  recent  years 
have  been  due  to  agricultixral  engineering.     Agriculture's  greater 
efficiency,  its  greater  productive  capacity,  its  better  operating 
practices  and  its  greater  social  progress  are  all  direct  or  indirect 
results  of  engineering.     Agricultural  engineering  concerns  itself  with 
farm  power  and  machinery,  with  farm  structures,  '"ith  rural  electrifica- 
tion, with  reclama.tion,  with  ag'ricultural  education  and  ""ith  research 
activities  which  lead  to  still  greater  future  development.     It  has  adde 
definite  and  scientific  principles  to  a  more  or  loss  chaotic  industry, 
uiDon  which  mankind  depends  for  the  satisfaction  of  basic  requirements. 
The  more  the  efforts  along  these  lines  are  correlated  and  encouraged 
the  qmcker  and  more  certain  will  bEe  their  benefits.     They  should  re- 
ceive more  official  encouragement  from  the  Government.     Uo  greater 
forces  are  at  work  to-day  for  agricultural  improvement,  yet  engineering 
has  received  but  meager  recognition.     In  the  orga,nization  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  it  has  merely  the  status  of  a  minor  division, 
and  that  under  the  supervision  of  a  bureau  to  which  it  bears  practicall 
no  relation.    Plans  are  now  under  way,  however,  which  if  carried  out, 
will  elevate  agriculturing  to  the  dignity  of  a  bureau,  which  it  raerits». 
Such  proper  recognition  by  the  Government,  together  with  the  more  ade^. 
quate  resources  of  finance  and  personnel  which  it  mdll  receive  as  a 
bureau,  will  enable  it  to  overcome  many  of  the  ills  now  affecting  agri-» 
culture.     It  is  a  movement  which  every  factor  in  the  industry  can  well 
afford  to  support." 
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Section  4 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  May  5. — Livestock  quotations  at  Chic?go  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  Its.)  good  and  choice  $11.25-$13. 75 ;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $7.50-$9.50;  heifers. (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and  choice  $9.25- 
$12.25;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $8.50-$11.50;  feeder  and  stocker 
steers,  good  and  choice  $9.50-$11.50.     Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs) 
medium,  good  and  choice  $9.10-$9.60;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.) 
medium  to  choice  $9-$9.65;  slaughter  nigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medium.,  good 
and  choice  $8.25-$9.40.     Slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs, 
down)  $9 . 75-$10. 65;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice 
$8-i9. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  ranged  $7-$8  per  bprrel  in  the 
East;  $6  f.o.b.  Hastings .     Texas  Bliss  Triumphs . $4-$4. 25  sacked  per 
100  TDOunds.  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $3-$3.50  f.o.b.  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  points.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $2.75-$3.16  in  eastern 
cities;  $2.15-$2.20  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.     Wisconsin  sacked  Round 
Whites  $2.80-$3  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  few  sales  mostly  $2.60  f.o.b. 
Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin.    Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  $2.25-$2.50 
per  24— pint  crate  in  the  Middle  West;  $1.45-$1.80  f.o.b.  auction  sales 
at  Hammond.    North  Carolina  Missionarys  and  Klondikes  $4.50-$5  per 
327quart  crate  in  Pittsbtirgh.     Arkansas  Klondikes  $4-$5  per  24-quart 
crate  in  city  markets.     South  Carolina  Pointed  type  cabbage  $1.25- 
$1,75  per  1-g-  bushel  hamper  in  terminal  markets;  top  of  ^2.25  in 
Pittsburgh.    Mississippi  Pointed  type  $3.50-$4  per  barrel  crate  in  the 
Middle  West.     Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions  ranged  $1.25-^1.60  per 
standard  crate,  U.S.No.l,  in  consuming  centers;  70-85(#  f.o.b.  Texas 
points.     California  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  $11-$12  per  standard  45s 
in  New  York  City.     New  York  Baldwin  apples  $6-$6.50  per  barrel  in 
New  York  City;  Virginia  Yellow  Newtowns  $7.50-$8.50.    Baldwins  in 
bushel  baskets  $2-$2.15  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  36-|^;  91  score,  36^^;  90  score,  35f^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Plats,  19^;  Single  Daisies,  20^  to  21^;  Youne:  Americas,  2l|-^  to 
22^ . 

Average  price  10  markets  for  Middling  spot  cotton  advanced  12 
points  to  15. 30^!*,     A  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  18.12^.     May  future  , 
contracts  at  New  York  advanced  15  points  to  15.34^  and  at  New  Orleans 
7  points  to  15.92^, 

Grain  prices:.  No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
at  Minneapolis,  $l.o6|-$1.02f ,    No. 2  red  winter,  St .Louis  $1^09-$!. 11 ; 
Kansas  City  $1.11-$1.13.    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis), 
St. Louis  $1.01-$1.0li.    No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  78f^-t-  Minneapolis 
68^rf-7G|^;  Kansas  City  735^-74^^.    No~3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  79|^^; 
Minneapolis  73^^-77^^;  Kansas  City  761^-78^^,     No. 3  white  oats, 
Chicago  39|^-4lJ^;  Minneapolis  35  7/8^37  3/8^;  Kansas  City,  4l|^.  ' 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agricalture,  particidarly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Ai^oval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  Jiselaimed,  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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MUSCLE  SHOiO^S  The  Ho"ase  military  conmittee  yesterday  approved  the  Reece  , 

hill  for  leasing  Muscle  Shoals  to  private  interests.     The  Reece 
"olan  is  a  substitute  for  the  Morris  resolution  for  Government  oper- 
ation and  recently  adopted  hy  the  Senate.     Under  the  new  measure  the  President 
TOuld  he  authorized  to  set  iip  a  hoard  of  three  to  negoti/i'te  leases  -"'ith  private 
concerns  for  the  Droduction  of  fertilizer  and  pc'/ver.   (Press,  May  7.) 


LII^STOCZ  CO-                 A  ChicaOT  disr)a,tch  to-day  says:  "The  fourth  national  com- 
OPSRATIOH           m.odity  marketing  organization  of  the  Pederal  Farm  Board  was  ap- 
riroved  hy  livestock  producers  in-  Chicago  yesterday.     Steps  taJcen 
during  the  day  ironed  out  differences  hetTOcn  existing  cooperatives 
sufficiently  that  the  ^1, 000, 000  corporation  will  "be  inccr-ocrated  immediately,  it. 
was  announced.     Chairman  Alexander  Legge  and  Vice  Chairman  Jam.os  C.  Stone  of  the 
Jarm  Board  attended  the  meeting  of  representatives  of  seventeen  livestock  coopera- 
tive marketing  associations.     The  incorporating  cooperatives  signing  up  for  stock 
are  expected  to  handle  ahout  52  per  cent  of  thcj  cooperative  livestock  business. 
Incorporation  will  he  made  -andor  Delaware  laws  this  week.    E.  A.  Beamer  of  Bliss- 
fiold,  Mich.;  J.  R.  Julkorson  of  St.  Louis  and  0.  0.  Wolf  of  Kansas  City  are  the 
incorporating  producers."   


CATTLE  DISEASE  A  Buenos  Aires  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Dr.  Joseph  Lignieres, 

VACCIKE  the  noted  French  hactcriologist ,  who  was  associated  with  Doctor 

Hocard  in  isola,ting  the  IJoca.rd  microbe  which  produces  psittacosis 
in  pa,rrots,  has  informed  President  Irigoycn  that  he  has  discovered 
a  vaccine  ?.gainf!t  foot  and  moiith  disease  in  cattle  and  will  report  the  details  to 
the  international  congress  on  veterinarian  medicine  which  -aIII  moot  in  London  froii 
August  4  to  9. . . 


LI1\IDBERC-H  New  York  City,  in  the  oTDinion  of  Colonel  Charles  A. 

OIT  AVIATIOK"       Lindbergh,   soon  will  becom.e  an  air  term.inal  of  utmost  importance 
in  the  growing  airways  system  of  the  country,  according  to  the 
IJem  York' Tim.es  to-day.     Colonel  Lindbergh  said  he  believed  that  . 
"before  the  end^  of  1930  huge  transports  worJd  be  flying  reg-alarly  in  and  out  of 
the  city  on  transcontinental  schedules.     Colonel  Lindbergh  also  predicted  trans- 
atlantic air-mail  service  within  five  years.     "The  experiments  of  Lieutenant 
Doolittle  have  demonstrated  that  landings  in  fog  can  be  accomplished  safely,"  he 
said.     The  most  difficult  weather  conditions  in  the  United  States,  he  said,  were 
faced  by  pilote  who  fly  over  the  AHeghanics  between  ITew  York  and  Chicago. 


LOCUSTS  I!T  A  Cairo  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  a  Royal  Air  Eorce 

EC-YPT  plane  took  to  Transjordania  yesterday  two  pints  of  a  special  fluid 

which,  when  diluted,  will  be  sprayed  to  exterminate  the  locusts. 

The  situation  in  Transjordania  is  reported  to  be  very  grave,  and  a 
British  official,  with  25,000  men,  is  battling  against  the  hordes  of  locusts. 
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Section  2 

Corporation  An  editorial  in  Successful  Farming  for  May  says:  "From  Kansas 

Farming       a  subscrilier  sends  us  a  clipping  which  descrihes  tv/o  bills  recently 
introduced  in  the  special  session  of  the  legislature  of  that  State, 
prhibiting  large  scale  corporation  farms.     The  fear  is  expressed  that 
prosperous,  individual  farmers  will  "be  replaced  by  big  business  using 
laired  help  exclusively.     With  the  nation-wide  movement  to  merge  thou- 
sands of  small  business  concerns  there  naturally  comes  the  question, 
Why  not  apply  the  sam.e  system  to  agriculture?    Because  farming  is  a 
mode  of  living  as  well  as  a  business,  there  are  those  who  fear  that 
such  a  change  will  bring  about  social  loss  greater  than  the  possible 
economic  gain.     During  the  agricultural  depression  individuals  were 
forced  to  relinquish  tCieir  claim  to  thousands  of  farms,  which  then 
passed  into  the  hands  o^^^anks  and  insurance  companies.     As  an  emergen- 
cy measure,  ma,nagers  were  placed  over  groups  of  farms  which  in  most 
cases  are  now  operated  by  tenamts.     Every  encourag-ement  is  given  these 
tenants  to  become  owners  as  soon  as  possible.     The  manager  acts  as  the 
representative  of  the  owner  and  in  an  advisory  capacity.     In  a  few 
cases  a.n  attempt  is  being  m.ade  to  operate  on  a  large  scale  with  crews 
of  hired  help.     Those  who  think  back  to  the  bonajiza  farm  freely  predict 
failure.     We  must  rem:ember,  however,  that  modern  machinery  and  improved 
methods  have  changed  the  situation  from  ^"^hat  it  v/as  15  years  ago.  The. 
new  development  in  most  cases  is  in  the  hands  of  exceptionally  capa.ble 
business  men  and  snap  judgment  concerning  their  efforts  is  risky.  Cer- 
tainly the  entry  of  business  concerns  into  the  farm  field  will  tend,  to 
stabilize  land  prices.     Certa^inly  the  new  com.petition  deserves  thought- 
ful study.     It  is  a  challenge  the  individual  farmer  dare  not  ignore... 
It  moans  that  individual  efficiency  must  be  increased,  that  cooperative 
group  action  must  come,  and  that  the  inefficient  will  be  forced  out..." 

loxm  "Demago.gues  and  self-appointed  farm,  leaders  have  been  spreading 

Mortgages    propaganda  for  years,  and  particularly  within  the  last  few  months,  to 
the  effect  that  banks,  instirance  companies,  and  other  large  financial 
institutions  are  abandoning  the  farmer,  to  put  their  money  into  bonds 
or  call  loans  and  to  finance  utilities,  chain  stores,  or  other  enter- 
prises against  which  it  is  easy  to  arou.se  public  distrust.     The  charge 
has  had  especially  wide  dissemdnation  in  the  Middle  West,     One  would 
assume  from  what  the  propagandists  say  that  there  is  a  flight  of  dollar; 
from  the  prairie  country.     One  of  the  best  of  the  replies  to  these 
charges  and  complaints  is  to  be  found  in  a  report  by  Thomas  L.  Parkin- 
son, .  president  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society.     Mr.  Parkinson 
shows  that  his  company,  which  is  the  fourth  largest  insurance  company 
in  the  United  States,  holds  14,300  farm,  mortgages  in  the  Corn  Belt,  for  . 
an  aggregate  of  $131,000,000  of  loans,  and  that  the  com.pany  owns  bu.t 
two  farms  that  hp<,ve  been  acquired  by  foreclosures,  involving  $29,000 
of  loans.     The  company  otos  $205,000,000  of  Corn  Belt  mortgages  and 
but  $74,000,000  of  them  are  on  urban  real  estate.... It  is  to  be  admitted 
that  some  insurance  companies  have  practically  ceased  making  farm  loans, 
because  of  unf ort-ujiate  experiences.     On  the  other  ha.nd,  many  of  the 
leading  companies  Bxe  keener  for  farm  loans  than  they  have  been  at  any 
time  in  ten  years,  simply  because  the  values  on  which  such  loans  are 
made  to-day  arc  more  conservative  than  they  ha-we  been  at  any  time  in 
the  past  decade... The  leading  financial  institutions  have  not  lost  their 
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Faith  in  agriculture,  nor  their  confidence  in  farm  mortgaffes.  Tney 
are  not  using  mortgage  monej''  drained  from  rural  districts  to  finance 
particular,  types  of  industry  in  the  cities  to  the  detriment  of  agri- 
culture.,.." (Economist) 

Highway  An  editorial  in  The  Ne^'  York  Times  for  May  6  ssys:  "For  years 

Safety         the  Nation  has  been  striving  desperately  to  reduce  the  toll  taken  "by 
the  automobile,  but  the  casualty  total  has  continued  to  mount.  It 
becomes  increasingly  apT3arent  that  ordinary  remedies  will  be  of  little 
practical  effect ...  .The  national  conference  on  street  and  highv^ay 
safety  "'ill  meet  in  Washington  the  latter  part  of  May.     The  Governors 
of  the  48  States  and  the  mayors  of  niany  cities  have  accepted  the  invi- 
tation to  send  dclegptos  to  the  meeting  and  representatives  of  a  number 
of  associations  and  organizations  concerned  with  street  and  highway 
traffic  problems  ?t.11  also  be  in  attendance.     The  cause  of  safety  may 
be  advanced  by  imnroved  methods  of  street  and  highway  construction. 
Blind  spots  m^ay  be  removed,  curves  may  be  widened  and  banlced,  rail-^ay 
over  and  under  passes  may  be  constructed  and  traffic  control  devices 
may  be  installed  at  dangerous  intersections.     Safety  may  also  be  in- 
crco.sod  by  improved  m.othods  of  manufacture  and  maintenance  of  motor 
vehicles  and  by  barring  incompetent  drivers  through  license  restrictionr 
from  the  highways. . . " 

Population  An  editorial  in  The  Hew  York  Times  for  May  5  says:   "As  figures 

Trends         from  the  1930  enumera.tion  begin  to  trickle  into  the  Census  Bureau,  the 
force  of  the  migration  from  rural  to  UTiban  communities  that  has  talcen 
place  in  the  last  decade  becomes  apparent.     In  1920  there  were  746 
cities  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  in  the  United  States.     Since  re- 
turns from;  less  than  12  "oer  cent  of  the?>e  cities  have  been  tabulated, 
the  average  increase  of  22.5  per  cent  may  be  far  below  the  ultimate 
average.     The  first  returns  are  usually  from  the  smaller  and  less 
progressive  communities.    Rural  areas  have  increased  their  population 
only  in  rare  instances,  notably  in  Florida,     Country  vills^es  which 
have  no  particular  advantages  to  offer  either  industry  or  agriculture 
are  disappearing.    Pinal  returns  will  no  doubt  show  scores  of  new 
cities  in  the  10,000  population  class,  especially  in  the  South  and  the 
West,  whore  industry  has  taken  a  strong  foothold  in  the  last  ten  years. 
Students  of  population  movements  have  forecast  unusual  growth  for 
cities  of  mediujn  size  whose  location  gives  them,  advantages  for  indus- 
trial development.    According  to  trds  theory  the  larger  cities  of  the 
coiantry  have  become  so  congested  with  traffic  and  their  municipal 
functions  so  complicated  that  they  are  no  longer  desirable  for  locatior 
of  an  industry.    To  avoid  overhead  expense  many  industries  are  locating 
in  smaller  cities,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  recent  development  of  the 
South.    The  tendency  has  brought  many  to  look  for  a  leveling-off  pro- 
cess, in  which  growth  of  the  large  cities  will  be  checked  and  that  of 
smaller  cities  stimulated.    Like  all  theories,  this  may  "te  easily 
carried  to  absurd  extremes.     Indications  are  that  the  census  figures 
will  show  remarkable  growth  in  most  of  the  country's  great  cities  as 
well  as  in  those  of  the  second  class.,.." 
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Eural  Elec--  An  editorial  in  The  Ohio  Farmer  for  April  26  f^ays:  "^e  thinlc 

trificr  tion    Ohio  famerf?  generally  will  -"'elcome  the  ne'-r  sreneral  order  of  the 
In  Ohio        Ohio  Pnhlic  Utilities  Coimiis-ion  vhich  prescribes  the  formula,  for  the 
extension  of  rural  electric  lines  hy  the  power  companies  of  the  State. 
Relationships  between  formers  and  electric  companies  have  not  al'^ays 
been  of  the  best  in  the  State  and,  we  feel  th^t  a  new  day  is  a.t  hand. 
There  are  serious  drswbecks  to  extending  service  in  snarsely  settled 
areas.    Line  costs  are  hish  and  the  amount  of  current  often  used  is  not 
sufficient  to  nrovido  maintenance  costs,  let  alone  finance  the  exten- 
sion.   Because  of  these  obstacles  unscrupulous  promoters  have  many  time; 
taken  advantage  of  the  farm.er  and  the  lee-itimato  company  by  capitaliz- 
ine-  the  desire  of  the  farmer  for  electric  service.    And  some  of  the 
-  power  companies  have  not  handled  their  rural  lines  Droblcms  with  a  view 
to  future  development.     In  fact  some  of  them  onposcd  issuance  of  this 
general  order  by  the  commission  so  that  they  could  continue  their  high 
pressure  methods  of  building  and  financing  extensions.     Most  of  the 
power  companies  of  Ohio,  however,  realize  that  the  rural  territory  is 
the  la.st  big  field  for  extension  of  their  service  and  have  entered 
heartily  in  the  formation  of  a.  plan  that  "'ill  be  equitable.     The  order 
recontl"  issued  by  the  Ohio  Commission  is  based  on  the  several  years  of 
experience  in  Pennsylvania  of  a  similar  plan  and  under  •"hich  gresst 
"orogrcss  has  been  m.ade.     Of  course  bccau.sc  of  distances  involved  there 
will  be  m.nny  farm-s  in  the  State  -^iiich  can  not  afford  central  station 
current  even  under  the  now  order,  but  in  these  localities  the  individ'U^' 
light  pla.nt  will  m.ect  most  requirements  for  electric  service." 

Wool  Market-  The  Commercial  Bulletin  of  Boston  for  May  3  says:  "Summer  Stroc 

ing  has  been  quiet  again  this  week.     The  demand  favors  fine  wools,  which 

are  in  very  light  supply,  while  medium  wools  are  neglected.     Demand  is 
not  heavy  in  any  direction  and  the  reports  from  the  mills  are -still 
very  dispiriting,  ^dth  some  larire  units  closed  entirely  and  others 
operating  on  very  lie-ht  schedules.     Foreign  markets  are  firmer,  espe-f- 
cially  on  the  finer  wools,  as  indicated  by  a  5-to-lO  per  cent  advance 
at  the  res-umption  of  the  sales  in  A'lstralia  this  week.     With  the  tariff 
bill  evidently  near  a  settlement  and,  prospect  of  amendment  of  the 
Federal  farm  act  along  sounder  economic  lines,  the  wool  trade  is  feelin 
encouraged.    Buying  in  the  West  is  proceeding  slowly.    However,  in  vicTf 
of  the  uncertainties  injected  into  the  picture  by  the  presdnt  set-up  of 
the  National  I?ool  Marketing  Corpora^tion  under  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
plan,  -orices  paid  in  the  West  have  been  very  close  to,  if  not  quite 
up  to,  eastern  lanrket  parity." 


Section  3 

Department  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  May  3  pub- 

of  Agri-  lishcs  the  rules  which  have  been  adopted  for  the  -"ork  of  the  committee 
culture        on  foods  of  the  council  on  Dharmacjr  and  chemistry  of  the  American 

Medical  Association.     Sulc  "Eo.  9  i-s  as  follows:  "Comparative  statement 
as  to  ho-i'  the  product  conforms  with  the  United  States  Government  reg- 
ulations in  reference  to  the  particular  category  in  which  the  product 
falls.     All  substances  submxitted  to  the  committee  m-ust  comply  '-'ith  the 
Grovernmcnt  regulations.     In  case  a  product  has  been  accepted,  the 
acceptance  will  not  continue  unless  the  product  complies  with  the  Gov- 
ernment regulations." 
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Section  4 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

?arm 

Products  .        May  6. — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaug-hter  steers 

(1100-1500  lbs,)  good  and  choice  $11 . 25-$14. 75 ;  co^'-s,  good  and  choice 
$7.50-$9.75|  heifers, (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and  choice  $9 . 25-$12. 75 ; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $8.75-$11.50;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good 
and  choice  $9. 50-$11.50.     Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-550  Ihs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice  $9.65-$10.10;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  medium  to 
choice  $9.60-$10.30;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and 
choice  $8.75-$10.     Slaughter  lamhs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down) 
$9.60-$10.65;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $8-$9. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  ranged  $7-$7.50  per  double-  . 
head  harrel  in  eastern  cities;  $6  f.o.h.  Hastings.     Texas  sacked  Bliss 
Triumphs  $3.75-$4  per  100  pounds  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  few  $2.75- 
$3  f ,o.h.  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  points.    Alabama  sacked  Bliss 
Triumphs  $3.75-$4  in  Cincinnati;  m.ostly  $3  f.o.h.  Mobile.    Maine  sacked 
Green  Mountains  $2.75-$3.15  in  eastern  cities;  j2. 15-^2, 25  f.o.h. 
Presque  Isle.     Wisconsin  sacked  Ronnd  Whites  $2.75-$2,90  carlot  sales 
in  Chicago;  very  few  $2.50  f.o.h.  Stevens  Point.    Louisiana  Klondike 
strawberries  brought  9^-12^  per  pint  in  the  East;  o2.15-$2.50  per 
24-;-pint  crate  in  the  Middle  West  and  $1.35-$1.75|-  auction  sales  at 
Hammond.    North  Carolina  Klondike s  14^-20^  per  quart  in  city  markets; 
$2-50-$5  per  32-qijart  crate  f.o.b.  Chadbourn  and  Wallace.    .Texas  Yellow 
Bermuda  onions  $1.35-$1.60  per  standard  crate,  U.S.  No.l,  in  consming 
centers;  80(#-85^  f.o.b.  Laredo.     Now  York  yellows  $1.50-$1.75  per  100 
pounds  sacked  in  Philadelphia,     California  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes 
ranged  $10-$12  per  standard . 45's  in  eastern  citiesT    New  York  Baldwin 
apples  $5.50~$6,25  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  $5  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
Virginia  Yellow  Newtowns  $7.50-$8  in  New  York  City.    Michigan  Baldwins 
$2.75-$3  per  bushel  basket  in  Chicago;  Spys  $2.75-$3.25. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  36i<zf;  91  score,  36i^;  90  score,  36^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were: 
Flsfcs,  19^;  Single  Daisies,  20  to  21^;  Young  Americas,  2li^  to  22^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  1  point  to  15.31(^  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  last  year  the 
price  stood  at  18.14^.    May  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  advanced  4  points  to  16, 38^?  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  advanced  6  points  to  15.98(^. 

Grain  prices:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
at  Minneapolis  $1.02  3/8-$1.04  3/8.    No. 2  red. winter,  Kansas  City 
$1,12-$1,14;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis),  Chicago  $1.0l|-. 
No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  80^;  Minneapolis  70(#-72rf;  Kansas  City  74^-. 
75-^^.   -No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  78i^81^;  Minneapolis  765^-79^; 
Kansas  City  78i^~79|-^.    No, 3  white  oats,  Chicago  4li^;  Minneapolis 
36-gciJ-38-^^ ;  Kansas  City  4:lis-^2(^,     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  AgT.  Econ.) 


Pr^ared  in  the  Press  Serviae.  OMce  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  AgricultHre,  for  the  purpose  of 
presentiut^  all  shades  of  oi>iuon  as  reflsoted  in  thd  press  on  matters  a^ectin^  at'riculiau.'tt.  pariloularly  in  ita 
ecoBomic  aBpoots.  App^sval  or  disapproval  af  vi&ws  aod  opinions  quotod  is  expressly  disolaiiued.  The  intent 
is  to  rsflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  TAEIFF  BILL  The  tariff  "bill  was  sent  back  for  conference  with  the 

House  on  eight  disputed  items,  including  the  farm  debenture  and 
flexible  tariff  provisions,  by  viva  voce  vote  of  the  Senate  yes- 
terday, according  to  the  press  to-day. 


lAEffiHOUSE  ACT  The  House  yesterday  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  the 

Haugen  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  warehouse  act  making  '.varehouses 
holding  Federal  licenses  independent  of  State  laws.  (Press,  May  8.) 


I^IDERAL  FASM.  A  committee  of  fifteen,  representing  the  various  apple 

BOARD  growing  regions  of  the  United  States,  will  meet  at  Washington  on 

May  14,  at  the  call  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board, to  develop  a  plan  of 
procedure  to  further  cooperative  efforts  among  apple  producers  in 
order  that  they  may  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  a?ri cultural  market- 
ing act.    Tho  committee  was  appointed  in  accordance  with  recomjnendations  made  at 
a  conference  of  representatives  of  fruit  and  vegetable  cooperatives  held  with 
the  Farm  Board  in  January.     The  apple  committee  is  not  an  .^ivisory  'Commodity  Com- 
mittee as  provided  for  in  the  agricultural  marteting  act,  but  rather  a  general  com^- 
mittee  to  work  with  the  Farm  Board  in  the  development  of  a  national  program  for 
cooperative  efforts  among  apple  growers. 


CAPPER  ON  The  Red  Cross  was  urged  yesterday  by  Senator  Capper  to  go 

RURAL  I£EDICAL    to  the  rescue  of  mothers  and  babies  in  rural  communities  where 
AID  medical  care  is  often  unobtainable  and  expensive,  and  homes  fre- 

quently are  broken  up  by  the  preventable  death  of  a  farm  mother. 
Addressing  the  delegates  at  the  Red  Cross  convention  now  in  ses- 
sion at  ¥ashina-ton,  Senator  Capper  said  that  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  done 
by  various  health  agencies,  "the  need  still  is  great,  and  it  is  every<;7here.  In 
1,500  of  the  3,500  counties  in  the  United  Sta,tes  there  is  no  form  of  public  health 
nursing,"  he  continued.  "In  many  hundreds  of  counties  there  is  not  one  hospital. 
.. ."(Press,  May  8.) 


FOREST  FIRE                    The  Hew  York  Times  to-day  reports:  "Damage  from  forest 
LOSSES                fires  in  tho  Central  Atlantic  and  New  England  States  in  1930  may. be 
double  the  average  annual  loss  of  about  $8,000,000  in  view  of  the 
recent  devastating  fires,  Willim  F.  Steffons,  chief  fire  protec- 
tion engineer  of  the  Now  York  Central  Lines  and  former  executive  commit teo  member 
of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association,  said  yesterday  in  New  York.     'I  am 
willing  to  predict,'  Mr.  Steffens  said,   'that  if  all  our  forest  fires. were  in- 
vestigated thoroughly,  it  would  be  found  that  90  per  cent  of  them  are  caused  by 
lighted  cigarettes  cast  aside  by  careless  persons,  usually  motorists. .. '  Mr. 
Steffens  said  that  the  'ideal'  extinguisher  for  general  use  is  that  made  from 
liquid  carbon  dioxide."   
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Section  2 

Danube  Wheat  Studies  of  the  Stanford  University  Food  Research  Insti- 

Basin  t\ite  for  March  says:  "The  Danube  Basin  has  lost  its  important  wsition 

Wheat  on  the  v:orld  wheat  market  since  the  war.    Before  the  war,  1909-10  to 

1913-14,  its  exports  averaged  about  110  million  bushels  of  wheat;  five 
years  after  the  war,  during  the  Toeriod  1923-24  to  1927-28,  Danubian 
wheat  exports  fell  to  about  36  million  bushels  yearly.     The  principal 
cause  of  the  decline  in  exports  is  reduced  production,  the  result  of 
lom'er  yield  per  acre.     The  acreage  sc^n  to  wheat  has  about  recovered 
to  the  pre-war  level.    Rumania,  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  decline 
in  the  yield  of  wheat  per  acre.    Radical  agrarian  reform  in  Rumania 
caused  a  great  transfer  of  land  from  large  estates  to  small  peasant 
holdings;  and  this  created  certain  raalod.iustraents ,  at  least  of  a  tem- 
porary character.     Together  with  the  unfavorable  consequences  of  the 
war,  the  radical  agrarian  reform  resulted  in  decreased  loroduction. 
Other  Danube  countries  have  better  recovered  from,  the  consequences  of 
War,  and  their  agrarian  reforms  interfered  loss  -^'ith  ae-ri cultural  ac- 
tivities.    The  increase  of  local  wheat  consumption,  as  the  result  of 
the  ffrowth  of  population  or  the  changes  in  consum-ers '  habits,  was  of 
secondary  importance  in  ca,using  the  decline  of  exports.     The  outlook  fa' 
further  development  of  wheat  exTDorts  depends  on  miany  factors,  some  of 
them  obscure.     It  would  be  unreasonable,  however,   to  expect  a  consid- 
erable or  rapid  increase  of  wheat  Toroduction.    As  for  exports  of  '"heat, 
the  present  land  distribution  will  tend  to  decrease  the  proportion  of 
exports  to  total  production,  for  the  very  high  loroportion  of  exports 
to  production  in  pre-war  years  was  caused  partially  by  the  then  exten- 
sive production  of  rhca.t  on  large  estates.     Peasants  no*':  produce  less 
wheat  and  more  corn,  which  they  consume  as  food.     The  shift  of  popula- . 
tion  from  the  country  to  the  city,  which  m.a.y  be  considered  inevit?;,blo 
in  some  degree,  will  also  increase  home  consumption  of  -^hcat  and  'tend 
to  reduce  exports.     Ho-^evor,  there  is  in  all  the  Danube  countries  some 
tendency  toward  recovery  of  wheat  "Droduction,  a.nd  of  wheat  exports  as 
well." 


Farming  An  editorial  in  The  Daily  Argus-Leader  (Sioux  Falls,  S.Dalc.) 

Trends         for  May  1  says:  "An  unusual  advertisement  on  a  fina,ncial  pae-e  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  caught  our  attention.     It  was  headed,   'The  Safety  of 
Centuries  Behind  Your  Investment  With  Us,'  and  offered  for  sale  the 
stock  of  a  wheat  farming  company.     The  reading  material  in  the  adver- 
tis«m.ent  wa.s  along  the  lines  of  that  commonly  ador)ted  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  securities.     It  told  about  large  yields  to  investors  and  said 
that  the  organization  had  paid  dividends  of  25  per  cent  in  two  years. 
This  concern  specializes  in  the  operation  of  wheat  lands.     Is  this 
advertisement  but  a  forerianner  of  what  we  may  expect  in  the  future?  Is 
it  an  indication  of  the  trend  of  the  times?.., The  initial  stages  of 
this  development  immedia.tely  sugg-est  an  inquiry  into  '"'hethcr  or  not  it 
is  desirable.     Our  first  impression  is  that  it  is  not.     This  is  based 
upon  the  sacrifice  of  the  traditional  independence  of  the  farmers,  a 
feature  that  has  long  boon  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  America.  If 
chain  farming  means  that  the  individual  farmers  will  be  changed  into 
hired  men,  it  is  decidedljr  bad.     However,  if  the  corporations  are  so 
outlined  that  each  farmer  is  a  part  owner  of  the  pro"Dcrty  and  shares 
in  the  profits  and  losses,  the  unfortiinate  aspects  of  the  transition 
will  be  ameliorated.     This  is  an  age  of  mass  production  and  changing 
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trends.     The  apTsarently  well-established  scheme  of  to-day  quickly  gives 
way  to  something  new.     No  one  can  qij.estion  the  fact  that  group  farming 
will  result  in  reductions  in  overhead  expense.    Machinery  can  "be  em- 
ployed jointly.     Joint  "buying  and  selling  in  large  quantities  should 
produce  savings.    A  group  of  several  farms  can  afford  m.ore  scientific 
supervision  than  the  individual  farmer...." 

Meat  Packing  The  Institute  of  Meat  Packing  of  the  University  of  Chicago  . 

Courses       has  just  announced  courses  for  the  year  1930-31  which  are  of  interest 
to  any  one  engaged  in  the  m.eat  and  livestock  ind-us tries.     The  insti- 
tute is  adjninistered  "by  representatives  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  of  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers  in  cooperation.  The 
Institute  of  Meat  Packing  gives  specialized  instruction  in  subjects 
pertinent  to  the  meat  packin^^  industry.     Special  research  work  in  the 
physical  sciences,  economics,  and  "b\isinoss  is  also  being  conducted  by 
a  n-umber  of  graduate  students .  (Press ,  Mc?.y  6.) 

Ohio  Game  An  editorial  in  Hunter  Trader  Trapper  for  May  says :  "The  game. 

Propagation    propagation  work  of  Ohio  is  evidently/  in  capable  hands.     The  con- 
servation division  of  the  State  department  of  agricultaie  recently  an- 
nounced that  more  than  11,000  pheasants  had  boon  liberated  in  the 
State  during  the  past  season  by  Tom  A.  ITash,  superintendent  of  the 
State  game  farms.     Of  these  8,320  came  from  the  Wellington  game  farm 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  and  3,000  from  the  Roosevelt  game  . 
reservation  in  southern  Ohio.    Mr.  Nash  has  experimented  for  a  n-amber 
of  years  in  cross  breeding  pheasants  and  he  believes  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  bird  by  this  method  which  will  be  hardier  and 
furnish  better  sioort  than  any  of  the  distinctive  breeds." 

Pigeons  in  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvama  J'armer  for  April  12  ssys:  "For 

California  many  years  the  disappearance  of  the  wild  pigeon  has  been  an  unsolved 
mystery.     Some  authorities  thoiight  that  the  great  flocks  which  used 
to  come  to  this  region  had  been  wiped  out  by  disease.     Others  believed 
that  they  had  merely  changed  their  migration  to  some  other  part  of  the 
continent,  but  nobody  could  discover  them.     Now  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  genuine  wild  pigeons  have  appeared  in  California.     Agricultural  and 
game  officials  do  not  know  how  to  handle  them,  for  they  are  destroying 
grape  bnds  and  it  is  contrary  to  Federal  and  State  law  to  shoot  them. 
Airplanes  have  been  used  to  drive  them  away  but  without  success.  Feed- 
ing them  grain,  in  order  to  save  the  buds,  is  now  being  tried.  Thus 
.  far  nobody  h^s  accounted  for  their  disappearance  or  their  reappearance, 

Prune  Dis-  Cold- packed  Italian  primes  are  being  introduced  to  bakeries, 

tribution    hotels  and  restaurants  by  the  Paget  Sound  Packing  Co.     Pioneering  far 
the  past  two  years,  the  company  has  found  that  there  is  a  stabilized 
market  for  their  product  and  are  planning  to  increase  production  and 
distribution.     In  addition  to  the  commercial  trade,  they  plan  to  de- 
velop a  demand  among  housewives  for  a  vacu-um  pack  in  one  pound  tins  to 
be  sold  through  drug  stores  along  with  other  cold  pack  fruits. 
(Western  Canner  &  Packer,  Mar.  5.) 
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South  Nature  for  April  19  says:  "Dr.  H.  M.  Steven  has  written  his 

African       impressions  of  the  high  forests  of  South  Africa,  gained  during  the 
Torestry     British  Association  tour  in  1929,  in  Forestry,  vol.  3,  1929.  The 

natural  high  forest  in  the  region  of  Knysna  and  George,  where  rainfall 
may  he  expected  throughout  the  year,  is  a  mixed,  temperate  rain  forest 
t-^rpe,  ",'hich  in  the  past  has  "been  exploited  regardless  of  the  fut-ore. 
It  is  no'F  under  the  care  of  a  scientific  forest  service  which  studies 
its  natural  regeneration,  hut  probahly  no  skill  could  make  this  natural 
forest,  with  its  superabundance  of  hardwood  species,  and  relatively 
slow  increm.ent  growth,  an  economic  asset.     It  rem.ains  a  national  asset, 
and  is  well  worth  the  care  it  receives,  hut  South  Africa  is  concerned 
with  the  fact  that  it  exports  its  fruit  in  boxes  made  of  imported 
timber  and  is  rapidly  introducing  exotic  softwoods  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  industries  of  the  Union... A  new  industry  of  considerable  import- 
ance has  sprung  up  around  the  cultivation  of  the  introduced  black 
wattle,  Acacia  mollissima,  from  which  bark  and  tannin  extract  are 
exported  annually  to  the  value  of  about  one  million  pounds.     A.  J. 
O'Connor  and  Dr.  I.  J.  Craib  deal  with  its  sylviculture,  whilst  it 
would  a"opcar,  from  E.  7.  English's  account,  that  most  preliminary  exper- 
iments on  paper  Dulp  production  from  South  African  hardwoods  have  been 
carried  out  upon  the  wood  of  the  black  wattle.     With  the  tree  grown 
es"Deciallv  for  bark,  a  use  for  the  timber  is  obviously  an  urgent  eco«- 
nomiic  problem.     It  is  interesting  to  note,  '-'ith  the    'istribution  of 
the  natural  forest,  and  in  the  problem  of  lolanta.tion  management,  the 
dominant  external  factor  in  South  African  conditions  is  again  the 
7rater  suprily.     Indeed,  Dr.  I.  J.  Craib  a^rgues,  on  the  ba.sis  of  his  ex- 
perioncG  gained  at  the  Yale  Eorestry  School,  that  the  moisture  content 
of  the  soil  is  in  general  of  more  importance  than  light  in  forest 
growth  and  in  controlling  the  succession  of  events  beneath  the  forest 
canoDy,  that  go  so  far  to  determine  the  stability  of  forest  conditions." 


Section  3 

Department  iVn  editorial  in  Fa.rm.  and  Ranch  for  Ma.y  3  says:  "Vocational 

of  Agri-      agriculture  students  and  4-H  club  boys  have  frequently  demonstrated 
culture        that  it  is  possible  to  produce  from  75  to  more  than  100  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre  in  cast  Texas.     They  have  been  able  to  secure  these, 
largo  yields  because  they  first  selected  soil  suitable  for  the  crop; 
they  prepared  a  good  seed  bed,  planted  good  seed  and  properly  fer- 
tilized.    Seventy-five  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  moans  gross  returns 
of  $75  per  acre  most  yea.rs.     TThile  these  boys  gave  more  attention  to 
their  two  acre  plots  than  a  farmer  could  probably  give  to  a.  la.r£-c 
field,  the  la,bor  expended  added  to  the  cost  of  seed  and  fertilizer 
could  not  in  any  case  have  been  more  tha.n  $20  per  a.crc  ,  and  this  sum 
is  undoubtedly  far  in  excess  of  actual  average  cost.    But,  counting 
the  cost  $20  per  aero,   the  net  profits  would  be  $55  per  a.crc  minimum, 
more  than  is  received  from  cotton  a.t  half  a  bale  per  acre.  These 
demonstrations  should  Drove  of  great  value  to  east  Texas  farmers.  It 
should  -Drove  to  them  that  there  is  profit  in  soil  selection  for  any 
crop;  it  should  prove  the  value  of  good  seed  beds,  pure  seed,  fertiliza- 
tion aJid  cultivation. ..." 
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Section  4 

FiARKET  qUOTATIOrS 

Farm 

Products  May  7. — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $11 . 25-$14. 75 ;  co-^s,  good  and  choice 
$7.25~$9,75;  heifers.    (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $10-$12.50; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $9-$11.50;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good 
and  choice  $9.50-$11.50.     Heav;;-  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium, 
eood  and  choice  $9.50-$10;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice 
$9.50-^10.25;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$8.75-$9.75.     Slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  do^mi)  $9.60- 
$10.50;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $8-$9. 

Florida  Spaul ding  Rose  potatoes  brought  $7-$7.25  per  barrel  in 
eastern  cities;  top  of  $7.75  in  Pittsburgh;  $6  f.o.b.  Ha.stings.  Texas 
sacked  Sliss .Triumphs  ^3.65-$3.85  carlot  sales  per  100  pounds  in. 
Chica^ro;  mostly  ^2.75  f.o.b.  Lower  Valley  points.     Maine  sacked  Green 
Mountains  $2.65-$3  per  100  pounds  in  the  East;  $2.10-$2.15  f.o.b. 
Presque  Isle.   .T7isconsin  sacked  Round  TOiites  $2.65-$2.85  carlot  sales 
in  Chicago.,  Lo"aisiana  Klondike  strawberries  9^-12^  per  pint  in  city 
markets;  $2-$2.50  per  24-pint  crate  in  the  Middle  West  and  $1.42-|- 
$1.60  f.o.b.  auction  sales  at  Hammond.    ITorth  Carolina  Missionarys  and 
Klondikes  11^-20^?  quart  basis  in  eastern  cities;  $3-$4.75  per  32- 
quart  crrte  f.o.b.  North  Carolina  points.    Arkansas  Klondikes  $4-$4.25 
per  24-quart  crate  in  Kansas  City.     Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions 
$1.25-$1.50  per  standard  crate,  U.S.  Uo.l,  in  consuming  centers;  80j^- 
85^  f.o.b.  Laredo.     South  Carolina  Pointed  type  cabbage  brought 
$1.25-$1.75  per  1^-bushel  hamper  in  terminal  mark6fes.     Texas  Round  and 
Plat  t^rpQ  $70-$80  bulk  per  ton  in  St.  Louis;  $40-$45  f.o.b.  Lower 
Valley  points.     California  cantaloupes,  Salmon  Tints,  brought  $12-$13 
per  standard  45' s  in  New  York  City  and  $9.50  in  Pittsburgh.     New  York 
Baldwin  apples  $5.50-$6  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  $2- .$2. 15  per 
bushel  basket  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Virginia  Yellow  Newtowns  $7  per 
barrel  in  New  York  City. 

Wholesale  Tjrices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score, ,  36-^^;  91  score,  36i-^;  90  score,  36^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  19^;  Single  Daisies,  20(#  to  21^;  Young  Americas,  21^^  to 
22^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  sDot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  14  points  to  15. 17^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  last  year  the 
price  was  18.12(?J.    May  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
chanf^e  declined  13  points  to  16.25^  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  28  points  to  15,70^. 

Grain  "orices:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
at  Minneapolis  $1.05:|-$1.07t.    No. 2  red  winter,  Kansas  City  $1.11- 
$1.13,    No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  Ql(f;;  Minneapolis  70^-72^;  Kansas 
City  74-?^~75|-^.    No. 3.  yellow  corn,  Chicago  81^-8lf^;  MinneaiDolis 
77^-81^;' Kansas  City  78^-79|5^.    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  4li-<^-42i^; 
Minneapolis  36  3/8^^-38  3/8^;' Kansas  City  4li^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of 
Agr.  Econ.) 
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IN  CONG-RESS  The  House  yesterday  accepted  a  further  conference  on  the 

tariff  bill,  after  a  proposal  by  Representative  Garner  df  Texas, 
instructing  the  House  conferees  to  accept  the  Blease  amendment, 

was  defeated,  155  to  138. 

A  $50,000  item  for  combating  the  spread  of  mosquitoes  contained  in  the 

District  of  Columbia  supply  bill  was  opposed  in  the  Senate  yesterday  by  Senators 

Glass  and  Norris.   (Press,  May  9.) 


GliJEMIlJI  ON  Asserting  that  the  trend  away  from  smiall  communities  to 

BRANCH  BANKING  the  urban  centers  has  changed  the  banking  needs  of  the  coimtry, 

A.  P.  Giannini,  founder  of  the  Bank  of  Italy  and  the  Transamerica 
Corporation,  Joined  yesterday  at  Washington  in  the  demand  for 
legislation  to  permit  branch  banking  on  a  nation-wide  scale,  according  to  the 
press  to-day.     The  report  says:  "Taking  the  stand  as  one  of  the  last  representa- 
tives of  group  and  branch  banks  in  the  House  banking  committee's  financial  study, 
the  California  financier  voiced  the  opinion  that  'branch  banking  is  coming  and  you 
can't  stop  it.'.,."   


FEDERAL  The  Federal  Parm  Board  announced  yesterday  that  it  has  ap- 

EABM  BOARD         Toroved  an  application  of  the  Cooperative  Pure  Milk  Association, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  a  loan  of  not  exceeding  $1,900,000.  The 
association  will  use  this  money  for  the  acquirement  of  physical 
facilities  needed  in  the  more  effective  merchandising  of  milk  delivered  by  pro-, 
ducer  members.     The  loan  will  be  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  all  of  the  proper- 
ties acquired.    Repaj/ment  will  begin  one  year  from  the  date  the  loan  was  made  at 
a  rate  of  not  less  than  $175,000  annually  and  be  completed  within  ten  years. 


JOURNALS  AND  A  Columbia,  Mo.,  dispatch  to-day  reports  tha.t  awards  of 

JOUREfiLISTS       medals  of  honor  to  two  world  newspapers  and  to  three  individuals 
HONORED  for  distingu.i shed  service  in  journalism  were  made  yesterday  by  the 

School  of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Missouri.    One  of  the 
newspaper  medals  was  given  to  the  New  York  Times,  and  the  other  to 
La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.    The  three  journalists  honored  are  Ward  A. 
Neff ,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Drovers'  Journal,  an  alTimnus  of  the  Missouri 
school;  Percy  S.  Bullen,  New  York  American  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  and  E.  W.  Stephens,  Columbia,  a  Missouri  publisher. 


HAILROi\D  SYSTEM'S  A  Chicago  dispatch  states  that  250,000  tulips  will  be 

FLOWERS  given  to  passengers  on  the  Burlington  Railroad  system  during  the 

next  week.     The  flowers  have  all  been  groTO  from  outdoor  beds  sit- 
uated on  station  grounds  at  two  hundred  points  along  the  railroad. 
Many  kinds  of  flowers  besideis  tulips  are  grown  and  later  will  be  given  to  passen- 
gers.   The  largest  beds  are  at  Gale sburg, 111. ;  Burlington,  Creston  and  Ottumwa, 
Iowa;  La  Crosse,  Wis.;  Lincoln  and  McCook,  Nebr. ;  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  and  Denver,  Col. 
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Argentine  An  editorial  in  Modern  Miller  for  April  26  says:  "The  farmers  of 

Conditions  Argentina  are  generally  depicted  as  helpless  in  any  period  of  wheat 

TDrice  deiDression.     The  several  dominant  grain  exporters  in  that  country 
are  alleged  to  be  more  interested  in  meeting  the  views  of  importers 
than  they  are  in  battling  for  a  higher  wage  for  the  peons  in  the  fields. 
But  this  situation  does  not  escape  the  attention  of  those  concerned  wit"i 
economic  conditions  in  that  country.     The  Review  of  the  River  Plate 
dwells  at  length  on  \mprof itatle  wheat  production  which  was  severely 
felt  the  past  year.... The  Argentine  publication  indicates  that  there  is 
a  move  to  restore  the  range  in  some  sections  devoted  to  '"'heat.     It  spysr 
'The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  majority  of  cattle  producers  are 
either  making  good  money  now  or  are  in  line  for  their  good  share  by  the 
time  their  cattle  have  taken  adva.ntage  of  the  recent  improvement  in 
pastoral  conditions.     It  is  a  known  fact  that  during  the  period  loading 
up  to  the  overproduction  of  grain  which  became  manifest  at  the  tail  end 
of  1928,  there  was  a  lot  of  switching  over  from  livestock  to  maize.  As 
we  Toointed  out  very  frequently  at  the  time,   it  is  possible  to  switch 
over  from  cattle  to  grain  within  24  hours,  but  it  takes  three  years  to 
get  -DroDerly  back  again  from  grain  to  cattle.     Those  who  intend  to  get 
back  will  perhaps  have  to  -'ait  a  long,  time  for  a  better  opporirunity  of 
doin^^  so  than  is  theirs  to-day.     There  is  no  reason  why,  at  the  present 
level  of  Torices  and  on  the  basis  of  a  reasonably  stable  or  a  rational 
trend  of  land  values,  cattle  production  should  not  be  o:^panded  in  this 
country  to  the  profi.t  of  all  concerned  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  nationr 
al  economy. '     There  is  no  happy  reaction  to  selling  a  big  wheat  crop  at 
a  cheap  price  and  then  suffering  a.  big  crop  damage  through  drought. 
Argentina  is  not  asleep  to  some  important  facts  concerning  producing 
and  marketing  wheat,  but  the  farmers  of  that  country  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  correct  their  wheat-growing  troubles,  except  perhaps  to  turn  to 
diversification.    This  is  proving  profitable.    Melons  and  grapes  raised 
in  the  Argentine  are  rie-ht  now  freely  offered  in  the  markets  in  the 
Middle  West  of  the  United  States..." 

y-Product  An  editorial  in  The  Daily  Argus-Leader  for  April  12  says:  "The 

tiliza-      possibilities  of  bringing  farm  relief  through  the  profitable  utiliza- 
ion  tion  of  by-products  do  not  receive  the  intensive  and  regular  considera- 

tion that  they  deserve.     Notable  work  has  been  done  in  some  places  in 
finding  uses  for  waste  products  of  the  farm  but  these  have  served  only 
to  reveal  the  enormous  potentialities  existing  in  this  field.  The 
Government  could  well  afford  to  m.ake  substantial  appropriations  for  ex- 
perimental stations.     Some  attention  has  been  given  to  this  and  some 
work  has  been  done.    But  it  is  only  a  beginning. .. .Farmers  in  sections 
of  Iowa  and  Illinois  are  now  selling  cornstalks  at  a  fair  rate  through 
the  development  of  factories  for -the  utilization  of  cornstalks  in  sev- 
eral ways.    The  demand  is  small  at  the  present  and  cam  be  supplied  by  a 
compaXa.tively  few  farmers  but  it  is  likely  to  grow.    Farmers  in  Kansas 
and  Missouri  are  finding  an  o-utlct  for  waste  straw  through  a  factory 
at  St.  Joseph  that  produces  waJlboard  and  other  materials.     As  in  the 
cornstaJk  situation,  the  dema.nd  is  relatively  small  but  it  does  hold 
possibilities.    Experts  in  this  lino  are  the  authority  for  the  statemen 
that  this  development  is  in  its  initial  stages  and  th-^  t  wo  have  only 
scratched  the  surface.     South  Dakota  State  College  at  Brookings  is  al- 
ready doing  some  fine  work  along  this  lino  and  results  lire  apparent. 
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But  its  funds  and  facilities  are  limited.     It  could  -orofitalDly 
utilize  a  large  appropriation  from  the  Federal  Government  for  an  ex- 
tension of  its  endeavors.     lora  State  College  is  doing  excellent  work 
"but  it  devotes  its  attention  to  the  major  loroducts  in  Iowa.     It  gives 
no  thought  to  flax  because  Iowa  doesn't  raise  fleot.     South  Delcota, 
however,  is  a  "big  flax:  producing  State  and  we  are  interested  in  the 
development  of  additional  flax  oroducts.     This  Droposition  contains 
vast  possihilities.     They  should  not  be  ignored." 

Citrus  Fruit  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  April  15  says: 

For  Europe  "Experts  who  have  first-hand  information  regarding  the  situation  are 
telling  Florida  fruit  growers  tha.t  Europe  has  become  a  market  for 
American  citrus  fruit,  and  is  in  a  position  to  take  a  very  great  quanti- 
ty of  it,  fresh  and  canned,  when  properly  offered.     It  is  only  a  matter 
of  two  or  three  years  ago  that  the  first  shipm.ents  of  Florida  oranges 
and  grapefruit,  in  cold  storage,  were  sent  across  from  Jacksonville. 
A  groat  deal  of  fuss  was  made  over  the  receipt  of  some  hundreds  of 
boxes  of  fmit,  in  Liverpool  and  the  handling  of  Florida  fruit  was 
undertaken  by  a  firm  of  international  reputation.     Since  that  time  the 
demand  for  citrus  fruit  abroad  has  caused  some  shipping  concerns  to  prc^  . 
pare  for  the  handling  of  it  in  considerable  quantity,  and  in  the  pa^st 
year  the  movement,  especially  of  grapefruit,  has  grci^n  to  a  Torofitablo 
venture.     Departm.ent  of  Commicrcc  experts  in  Jacksonville  Tfedncsday  last, 
giving  attention  to  various  features  of  export  business,  told  intercste- 
people  here  that  Europe  was  ready  to  a.ccept  large  runounts  of  Florida 
fruit.    The  sections  across  the  Atlantic  ha.vo  found  tha.t  it  is  loossiblc 
to  get  fresh  fruit  in  fine  condition  from  Florida...." 

Egg  Pool  An  editorial  in  The  Rural  Ilew- Yorker  for  A^ril  5  says:  "The 

Saskatchewan,  Canada,  ee-g  pool,  started  five  years  ago  by  a  group 
of  farm  women,  has  develoried  into  a  larg«  business.    Last  year  it 
included  26,840,184  eggs  or  2,236,682  dozen  valued  at  $540,000; 
823,743  lbs.  of  dressed  roTxltry  valued  at  $184,000,  and  39,561  lbs. 
of  live  poultry  valued  at  $6,000  or  a  total  turnover  of  $730,000  for 
the  year.     The  egg  business  increased  in  1929  over  56  per  cent  and 
the  dressed  poultry  67  per  cent.     The  pool  now  handles  about  75  per  • 
cent  of  the  entire  production  of  eggs  in  the  provide  of  Saskatchewan. 
Mrs,  Bertha  Homes,  one  of  the  founders  and  the  original  president, 
still  holds  that  office,  and  five  other  fgrmers'  wives  are  on  the 
board  of  directors.     It  is  truly  a  'business  proposition'  handled  in 
a  business  way." 

Future  Farmers         An  editorial  in  Southern  Agriculturist  for  April  1  says:  "  — 
of  Anerica  Besides  the  valuable  in^traction  secured  in  the  classroom  and  the 
training  in  project  work  at  home,  high  school  boys  are  learning  to 
understand  the  value  of  leadership  and  cooperation.     The  little  one- 
roomed  schoolhouse  could  never  make  its  pupils  cooperative-minded;  but 
these  larger  schools  can.     Hot  content  with  getting  together  large 
groups  of  boys  studying  agriculture,  the  teachers  of  vocational  agri- 
culture have  developed  a  strong  organization  known  as  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America.     These  young  men,  who  a.rc  to  be  the  future  farmers 
of  America,  handle  their  own  organization.     The  boys  have  meetings  in 
their  schools.     They  also  have  district,  State  and  national  meetings. 
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Last  Novem'ber,  some  2,000  members  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
representing  prpctically  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  met  at  the 
Royal  Show  at  Kansps  City.    Agricultural  educs.tion  in  rural  high 
schools  is  undergoing  a  most  decided  change.     Instead  of  the  old-time 
slavish  use  of  texthooks,  tea,chers  are  making  use  of  "orohlems  confront- 
ing the  hoys  in  their  immediate  neighborhoods .    More  and  more  the  hoys 
are  expected  to  make  use  of  what  is  at  hand  for  the  gaining  of  an  ed- 
ucation in  farming.     This  change  in  educational  methods  is  an  out- 
standing feature  of  vocational  agriculture  to-day.     It  should  pave  the 
way  for  higger  and  better  things  in  the  practical  education  of  the 
farmer  of  the  future." 

Pecan  Industry         An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  April  12  says:  "The  pecan. 

industry  in  the  Southwest  has  never  been  over-boosted,  but  it  fes  been 
making  a  constructive  growth  for  many  years.     County  agents,  in  coun- 
ties where  there  is  much  native  gro""th,  have  created  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  budding  and  topworking  trees,  and  in  other  sections  many 
small  orchards  have  been  planted,  some  of  which  are  already  bearing.  . 
,  As  a  result,  the  supply  of  large,  papershell  nuts  is  growing,  the  small 
native  nut  finding  its  market  with  the  crackers  who  supply  the  confec- 
tion trade ... .Another  encouraging  feature  of  the  pecan  industry  is 
found  in  the  reports  of  nmerous  local  organizations.     Such  an  associa- 
tion with  100  charter  members  was  recently  organized  in  Dallas  County, 
Texas.    The  purpose  of  such  organizations  is  not  to  unduly  boost  the 
planting  of  orchards,  but  to  help  those  who  have  orchards  and  give  en- 
couragement and  aid  to  those  who  arc  thoroughly  interested  in  the  in- 
dustry, who  desire  to  plant  orchards.    Educational  work  on  care  of 
trees,  the  fight  against  pests  and  marketing  will  be  a  part  of  the 
program.     The  pecan  makes  a  beautiful  shade  tree.     Every  farmer  in 
sections  of  the  Southwest  adapted  to  the  nut  should  have  a  few  trees 
in  the  yard  and  in  places  which  otherwise  would  be  of  no  use  in  crop 
production. " 

Sugar  Sources  An  editorial  in  Popular  Scienco  Monthly  for  May  says:  "Beside 

the  trade-mark  on  the  family  package  of  gra.nulated  or  lump  sugar,  we 
have  gro^ATi  accustomed  to  seeing  the  word  'cane.'     So  commonly  is  cane  ■ 
sugar  associated  with  sweetening  that  it  is  hard  to  take  seriously 
the  suggestion  that  a  better  sugar,  not  a  substitute,  may  banish  it 
from  the  table.    What  that  'better  sugar'  is,  is  not  at  all  a  matter 
of  specula.tion.     It  is  'fruit  sugar,'  otherwise  kno^Ti  as  a  levulose. 
It  is  sweeter  than  cane  sugar,  is  thought  to  be  more  healthful,  and 
looks  exactly  like  cane  sugar.    Recently  it  cost  from  $30  to  $110  a 
pound.    Now  expert  chemists  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards 
are  well  on  their  way  toward  making  it  available  to  everyone  at  pricep 
comparable  with  cane  siigar.    As  described  on  page  55  of  this  issue, 
they  a.re  learning  to  produce  it  in  quantity.     Whothor  commercial  pro- 
duction is  to  follow  remains  to  be  seen," 
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QUOTATIONS 

Jarm 

ProMcts  May  8. — Livestock  iDrices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  ( 1100-1500  lbs.)  sood  and  choice  $11-25  to  $14.75; 
co'i^s,  TOod  and  choice  $7.25  to  $9.75;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  £-ood 
and  choice  $10  to  $12.50;  vealers,  ^ood  and  choice  $9.50  to  $11.75; 
feeder  and  ftocker  cattle  steers,  eood  and  choice  $9.50, to  $11.50; 
heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350 ,  Ihs. )  medium,  ^rood  and  choice  $9.65  to 
$10.25;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  mediiira  to  choice  $9.55  to  $10.40; 
slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medinm,  eood  and  choice  $9  to  $10 
(soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations). 
Slaue-hter  sheep  and  lambs:  Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  dovm) 
$9.50  to  $10.35;  feeding . lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $8  to  $9 

Grain  prices:     llo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.05|  to  $1.07f ;  ]\To.2  red  winter  St,  Louis  $1.11;  Kansas 
City  $1.11  to  $1.13;  110.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  St. Louis 
$1.01;    LTo.3  nixed  corn  Chicago  79i  to  80f^;  Minneapolis  69  to  71^; 
Kansas  City  75|  to  76^^;  IIo. 3  yellow  com  Chicago  80f  to  81^^; 
Minneapolis  76  to  80^;  Kansas  City  77  to  78^;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago 
4li  to  42^^;  MinneaTDolis  36!^  to  38^^;  Kansas  City  41  to  . 

J'lorida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  brought  jfe7.25-$8  per  barrel  in 
eastern  riti<--s;  top  of  ^7.75  in  Pittsburgh;  $6  f.o.b.  Hastina-s.  Texas 
sacked  311  ss  Tri^omphs  $3.55-$3.75  carlot  sales  Der  100  pounds  in 
Chicago;  --lortl"  $2.75  f.o.b.  Lower  Valley  points.     Maine  sacked  G-reen 
Mountains  .te.75-$3.35  'oer  100  pounds  in  the  East;  mostly  $2.10  f.o.b. 
Pray^oe  Isle.     Wisconsin  sacked  Hound  Whites  $2.60-j;2.80  carlot  sales 
in  Chic:-.p-o .     Louisiana  PQondike  strawberries  12^^-14^?  ver  pint  in  city 
markets;  .^2.25-$2.50  per  24-pint  crate  in  the  Middle  ?;-st  and  $1.85- 
$2  . f.o.b.  auction  sales  at  Harrmond.     North  Carolina  Missionarys  anr. 
Klo-'kk-s  12<^~22ri  quart  basis  in  eastern  cities;  $3.25-$5.50  per  32- 
qu3v':  c-^'d.te  f.o.b.  North  Carolina,  points.     Arka.nsas  Klondikes  $5.25— 
$5.Lj  uer  24- quart  crate  in  Kansas  City.     Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions 
$1.35-$1.50  per  standard  crate,  U.S.  No.l,  in  consiming  centers; 
80y^--85,^  f,0;b.  Laredo.     South  Garclina  Pointed  type  _  cabbage  brought 
$l-$2  per  l-i--b-ashel  hampers  in  tern^inal  narksts.     Texas  Rotmd  and  S'lat 
t}roe.  $7r>-,"S0  bulk  per  ton  in  St.  Louis:  $^0-^)45  f.o.b.  Lower  Valley 
points.     California  cantaloupes ,  Fal.no n  Unis.  brought  $10.50-$13  per 
staniai'd  45 's  in  New  York  City  and  $10  in  GlYicirn'ati .     New  York  Baldwii 
apples  io-a56  per  barrel  in  New  York  City:  o^^-SS.lS  per  bushel  basket 
f.o.b.  Lo Chester.     Virginia  Yellow  Newtcwnc  $3-^3.25  per  bushel  basket 
in  Tashinrt on . 

Average  ^rice  of  Middling  sioot  cot  ton  in  10  designated  markets 
adv-nced  12  points  to  15.29^  per  lb.     On  the  seme  day  last  year  the 
pri CG  was  18. 06^?^.     May  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  17  points  to  16.42^  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchans-e  ad- 
vanced 53  Doints  to  16.03{^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  S&hi;  91  score,  36^;  90  score,  35|^. 

Fnolcsale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  Aiiierican  cheese  at  Now  York 
were:  Plats,  19^;  Single  Daisies,  20(f:  to  20|-^;  Young  Americas,  2l|-^  to 
22^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agrieultore,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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IK  CONGRESS  The  Senate  yesterday  voted  $60,000  to  fip-ht  the  mosquito 

menace  in  Washington, 

Ahsence  of  Chairman  Wood  yesterday  prevented  the  Hou°e  ap- 
propriations committee  from  reachine  a  conclusion  on  the  amo-unt  to  he  recommended 
for  the  continuation  of  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  control  '"'ork  in  Florida,  (Press, 
May  10.)   

RETIREMEITT  The  Washington  Post  to-day  says:  "The  new  White  House  hill 

LSGISLATIOU       to  liberalize  the  civil  service  retirement  act  will  soon  he  enacted 
into  law,  it  appeared  last  night.     The  deadlock  in  which  the  hill 
has  been  gripped  for  a  month  or  more  was  broken  by  a  statement  from 
Senator  Porter  Dale  of  Vermont.     Senator  Dale,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  civil 
service  committee,  and  thus  is  chief  of  the  Senate  conferees  on  the  bill,  announcec 
that  he  was  ready  to  give  his  approval  to  the  measure.     He  will  do  this  formally, 
he  said,  a.t  an  oarlj  meeting'  bct^oen  Senate  and  House  conf  crocs ...  .The  principal 
difference  between  tlic  t^'o  bills  is  that,  whereas, under  the  Dale  bill,  the  ma:x:imum 
annuity  a  retired  employee  may  receive  is  set  at  $1,200,  under  the  now  bill  a  re- 
tired emriloyee  may  receive  an  annuity  as  high  as  $3,000.     It  all  depends  upon  what 
ho  puts  into  the  retirement  fund...." 


SCHWAB  OF  The  outlook  for  the  steel  industry  is  reassuring  and  there 

BUSIllESS  is  every  indication  that  1930  will  be  a  year  of  nomal  progress  for 

general  business,  according  to  the  forecast  made  for  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  by  its  president,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  chair- 
man of  the  Bethl-ehem  Steel  Corporation,  at  New  York  yesterday,  according  to  the 
press  to-day.    Mr.  Schwa,b  further  asserted  tha.t  business  was  in  a  healthier  condi- 
tion to-day  thajL  it  was  six  to  nine  months  ago,     Mr.  Schwab  attributed  the  sound 
condition  to  wise  management,  also  to  progressive  improvement  in  internal  orgaJiize.- 
tion  within  individual  units  and  to  consolidations  and  mergers. 


THE  STOCK  MARICHT  The  Hew  York  Times  to-day  says:  "Except  for  the  Government '  ir 

crop  report,  which  was  more  or  less  negative  in  character,  ye^s'ter- 
day  was  marked  by  no  incident  of  importance.    Prices  cecovered  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  though  most  of  the  gains  were  moderate  and  the  few  early  ad- 
vances of  larger  scope  offset  by  reaction  before  the  close.     The  more  striking  fact 
about  the  day' s  market  was  the  shrinl<a?-e  in  transactions  to  a  trifle  more  than 
3,000,000  shares — the  smallest  since  the  last  week  in  February,  when  speculative 
inertia  had  at  one  time  brought  a  full  day's  business  down  to  2, 300,000. . .There 
were  some  signs  of  increasing  ease  on  the  money  market,  a  natural  enough  conse- 
quence of  the  Stock  Exchange  liqxiidatlon. .  . . The  Government's  wheat  crop  report, 
given  out  late  in  the  afternoon,  h^d  been  awaited  largely  for  its  cstim.ate  of 
loss  in  growing  acreage  during  the  winter.     This  reduction  of  11  per  cent,  or 
4,700,000  acres,  was  about  the  average  of  recent  years — greater  than  last  year  but 
less  than  one-half  the  loss  of  1928...." 
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Section  2 

American  An  e'llitorial  in  Penns-'^lvania  Farmer  for  May  10  srys:  "The 

Institute    sixth  annual  session  of  the  Airierican  Institute  of  Coopera.tion  ydll  he 
of  Cooper-  held  at  the  Ohio  Stpte  University,  Colum'hus,  "beginning  June  16.  The 
tion  Institute  has  come  to  he  piuch  more  than  a  me-tine^  of  those  concerned 

in  cooperation.     It  is  a  school  for  the  trainins'  of  t'oose  engaged  or 
to  he  engaged  in  that  work  and  extends  over  five  weeks.     The  training 
school  idea  is  a  sound  one,  for  on  no  suhject  is  there  more  need  of 
education.     Since  amon?'  the  several  courses  there  is  one  on  economics 
we  rashly  venture  a  sugge-^tion:    Lot  our  agricultural  leaders  drop 
their  leading  strings  lonr  enough  to  take  it." 

East  African  The  African  'forld  for  April  36  saj'-s :  "Simultaneouslv  to-day  the 

Tariffs       Legislatures  of  Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanganyika  adopted  the  new  revised 
customs  tariffs.    The  hasis  of  the  tariffs  has  heen  altered  from  rates 
classifications  to  classification  hy  commodities,  and  all  Tirotective 
duties  have  heen  eliminated  from  the  revised  tariff,  which  is  thus  com- 
mon to  all  throe  territories  and  co-ordinates  and  strengthens  the  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  internal  trade.     The  legislation  urovides,  however, 
for  the  introduction  of  'suspended  duties'  hy  any  G-ovornment  hy  agree- 
ment with  their  neighhors  or  hy  all  the  G-cvernments.     l^o  changes  in 
these  suspended  duties  can  ho  made  except  by  the  ].cgislaturos  after  duo 
notice  to  the  other  territories.     Suspended  duties  wore  introduced  hy 
the  Kenya  Legislat\Tre  to-day,  rcimposing  a.  measure  of  protection  on 
hacon,  hams,  dairy  Toroducc,  wheat,  flour,  ghee,  sugar,  and  timher. 
Those  were  articles  previously  protected,  hut  the  suspended  duty  margin 
has  heen  reduced  thcrchy  generally  roducini?  the  extent  of  "orotcction  in 
all  cases  except  that  of  timher.     It  is  understood,  however,  that 
Ugajida  and  Tanganyika  only  agreed  t>iat  Kenya  should  impose  suspended 
duties  on  hacon,  hams,  wheat,  and  flour,  it  hoing  considered  tha.t  the 
he.sic  duties  on  the  other  commodities  afforded  ample  protection  with 
the  additional  hurden  of  the  inland  rail^'ay  freight  and  charges,  which 
are  at  present  horne  hy  competing  iiaportcd  commodities.     The  revised 
common  tariff  reduces  the  duty  on  nicdicines,  infant  foods,  municipal 
requirements,  a^rtisans'   tools,  cement,  grey  sheetings,  rice,  condensed 
milk,  tea,  and  many  other  minor  articles,  the  prices  of  which  have 
dropped  since  the  last  revision  of  tariffs  in  1923... The  changes  mean 
the  following  losses  of  revenues:  Kenya,  26,000  poxmds;  Uganda,  1,250 
pounds;  Tanganyika,  10,500  pounds." 


Food  In-  Just  how  fa 

fluences  South  Sea  Islanders 
the  clima.te  which  v. 
recent  scientific  e 
cha,nge3  our  nature, 
Dr.  D.  Praser-Harri 
writes:  "A  Japanese 
m.enti ng  oy  breat-in^ 
asserts  that  in'^Qr 
slo.vly  to  c'na-i/re  h'" 
into  an  Indian..  Fc 
from  one  worker,  si 
as  to  the  period  of 
stages  hy  which  thi 


r  and  in  what  degree  are  Britons,  S^a^niards  o  " 

the  result  not  only  of  the  food  they  eat  ouv 
reduced  that  food?    This  que<?tion,  promuted  hy 


cr.eriments  in  Jap  a.: 
is  discusc;ed  in  T' 

Tello""?'  of  the 
X Q"(i3.T ch  wo rk*^ r  h -'\  ~  i ' — ' 
vrri'.ous  foods  v\zh   \l  i:: 


tf-nding  to  show  that  food 

lon.'o  i  Daily  Chronicle  hy 
al  ;;oclety  (^dinhurgh)  ,  who 
^^ne  years  heen  experi- 
r.-v:.ulet  rays,  and  he 


a.  r-evuain  pc;^"'.  ir:  h  Clr.n.-iTn.o  i  ea"'"ing  such  food  hegan 
9  'V'r'lio'.vxl  Lrr '.sties  and  to  he  transformed 

ienciL.ts  will  he  zlo-v  to  accept  a  mere  statement 
nee  more  exact  proofs  would  need  to  he  forthcoming 

the  experiments,  the  nature  of  the  food  and.  the 
s  ajToazin-e:  transition  took  -olace .     Yet  hioloeists 
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'Pill        the  first  to  admit  that  there  is  nothing  inherentljr  impossihle 
in  such  a  changes ,  for  each  one  of  us  is  the  -oroduct  of  our  national 
climate  and.  certain  foods  ^^^hich  have  becom.e  alm.ost  standardized  hy 
custom  a.nd  tradition.     Within  the  last  fifty  years,  for  instance,  there 
has  heen  a  gradual  hut  very  grea.t  change  in  our  he^hits  in  this  coijntry, 
and  tha.t  change  is  reflected  in  our  mental  outlook.     The  average 
John  Bull  of  1830  was  a  man  ■^A'ho  ate  largeljr  and  drank  deeply,  in  much 
the  same  '^'a.y  as  did  the  Germans  of  1914,     His  vast  meals  of  heef  and 
"beer  ?'Ould.  nauseate  a  miod. ern  business  m.an  who  eats  a  light  lunch.  .  .and. 
whose  evening  meal  is  of  quite  modest  dimensions.     As  a  result,  the  old, 
hull-headed  and  slightly  ho  vine  outlook  of  1830  has  given  '^ay  to  a 
mental  alertness  which  will  stand  comparison  even  '"'ith  the  hustling 
smartness  of  America.     Climate,  food  and  character  are  very  closely 
related. .. The  "oroces^es  of  hTjm.an  evolution  are  inevitably  slow,  hut 
even  ^^'ithin  our  oy.tl  lifetime  we  can  recognize  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred and  can  form  conclusions  as  to  their  cause.     It  is  aJready  knowri 
that  secretions  from  certain  e-land.s  can  completely  alter  the  mental  aJid 
Tohysica.l  nature  of  a  human  being,  and  if  we  could  show  th.a^t  the  activity 
of  those  glands  is  in  some  way  influenced  by  food  we  shall  h.ave  gone  a 
long  way  on  the  path  to  changing  our  natures  at  will..." 

Milk  Study  An  editorial  in  Dairy  Produce  for  May  5  says:   "Som.e  m.onths  ago 

In  Scot-      Dairy  Produce  and  other  dairy  papers  'orinted.  results  of  an  invHstiga- 
land  tion  into  miilk  nutrition  carried  on  in  Scotland.     These  results  were  so 

remarkable  that  they  attracted  world-wide  attention,  and  were  accepted, 
as  facts  insofar  a,s  the  investigation  extended.     As  a  follow-up  to  this 
first  investigation  the  Depa.rtment  of  Health  for  Scotland  is  to  engage 
in  furriher  milk  feeding  studies  along  the  same  line,  an  appropriation 
of  5,000  pounds  ($25,000)  havin?-  been  mad.e  for  the  TDuriDose.     This  fur- 
ther- study  of  milk  will  be  made  to  add  new  facts  concerning  its  nu- 
tritional value  and  thus  to  further  increase  consumption  of  milk  es- 
peciallj^  by  children.     London,  Eng.  ,  advices  state  that  the  milk  in 
schools  scheme  is  spreading  rapidly  not  only  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts out  in  country  areas  as  well,  a.nd  it  is  going  forward  in  facto-e 
ries, " 


New  Indus-  Coram.erce  and"  Finance  for  May  7  quotes  George  E.  Roberts,  vice 

tries  nresident  of  National  City  Banl^  of  New  York,  as  saying:  "One  hijjidred 

years  ago,  75  per  cent  or  more  of  the  popula.tion  of  this  country  had 
to  be  on  the  land,  in  order,  with  the  hand  tools  of  that  day,  to 
supr)ly  a  sufficient  qua.ntity  of  farm  loroducts,  but  to-day  less  than 
25  uer  cent  of  the  Toopulation  is  able  to  supply  the  fa.rm  prod.ucts  and 
75  -oer  cent  may  be  engaged  in  other  occupations  ^A'iiich  minister  to  the 
common  comfort  and  welfare.     These  now  occuTDations  enlarge  the  circle 
of  tra.de ,  the  people  in  them  exchanging  services  with  each  other  and 
the  farmers,  enabled  to  do  so  and  to  enjoy  the  higher  standard  of 
living  by  reason  of  the  increasing  power  and  greater  diversification 
of  industry.     Call  the  roll  of  the  now  industries  of  the  last  genera- 
tion and  note  the  now  service's  in  the  trade  circle:    The  electrical 
industries  and  their  services,  the  automobile  industry,  the  radio,  the 
aeroplane,  to  name  only  a  few  outstanding  ones,  all  made  possible  by 
the  progress  of  industry  and  the  release  of  labor  from  the  production 
of  tho  bare  necessities.     The  overproduction  of  the  world  to-day  is 
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in  crude  products.    Apparentl;^^  Droductive  caiDacitv  is  engaged  too 
lar^rely  i^pon  these  and  insufficiently  upon  the  nroduction  of  the 
finished  goods  ready  for  consumDtion.     It  can  not  he  said  that  the 
people  have  all  the  goods  of  the  latter  class  they  "'ant.     The  develop- 
ment of  installment  h^iying  is  a  convincing-  demonstration  that  many 
persons  have  wants  unsatisfied,  and  is  it  not  a  matter  of  common 
Icnowledge  that  this  is  uniformly  the  case?    Would  there  he  any  slack 
season  in  the  househuilding  or  home  furnishing  industries  if  every 
family  could  have  what  it  wanted  in  these  lines?    It  will  he  said,  of 
course,  that  slack  trade  is  due  to  inahility  on  the  part  of  would-he 
consumers  to  huy,  hut  since  o\ir  wants  are  supplied  hy  a  comhined  system 
of  industry  and  trade,  the  jjurchr, sing  TDOwcr  of  consumers  exists  in 
their  c^m  powers  of  production,  and  the  latter  should  set  the  only 
limitation  upon  consum-otion.     In  other  words,  there  never  would  he  any 
unemployment  if  the  industries  were  in  proner  relp„tions  to  erch  other 
and  trade  was  functioning  ToroDorly." 


Section  3 

Department  of           An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  May  10  says:  "The  nrice 
Agriculture    forecasting  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom.ics  has  on  the 
whole  heen  rema.rkahly  accurate.     Of  course,   serious  blunders  are  oc- 
casionally made.,..  The  more  intelligent  southern  leaders  are  now  sori;^ 
that  the  Bureau,  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  prohihited  hy  law  from 
dealing  with  the  cotton  supply  and  dema,nd  situation.     In  the  April, 
1930,  issue.  The  Producer,  puhlished  the  AmGri,can  National  Livestock 
Association,  is  apparently  trying  to  'ret  livestock  men  to  take  the 
same  attitude  as  the  southern  cotton  men.... The  trouble  is  that  the 
■Duhlieation  of  supply  figures  only,  moans  nothing  to  999  out  of  every 
1,000  farmers.     We  would  gu.es s  that  there  are  not  ten  farmers  in  Iowa 
who  know  whether  55,000,000  hogs  S'laue-htorod  under  Federal  insioection 
is  a  supply  large  enough  to  hroalc  prices  or  a  su'otoI;/-  small  enough  to 
raise  prices.     The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  however,  has 
figures  for  a  great  many  years  past  and  can  say  with  safety  that  a 
supply  of  55,000,000  hogs  slaughtered  under  Eed-cral  inspection  will 
probably  cause  hog  prices  to  broalc  considerably  unless  something  un- 
usual happens  to  stimulate  the  export  trade.     Wliat  if  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  docs  make  mistakes  in  its  price  forecasts? 
Everyone  who  makes  a  forecast  is  mistaken  at  times.    Mistakes  are  a 
good  thing  because  they  lead  to  further  work  and  more  perfect  insight. 
We  fear  that  the  people  who  arc  attacking  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  for  price  forecasting  arc  those  who  arc  connected  cither  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  with  the  big  exchanges  who  somehow  feel  that 'price 
foreca-'ting  is  a  monopoly  of  their  own.     The  statistical  bureaus  of 
the  G-overrjment  may  occasionally  make  mistakes,  but  99  times  out  of  100 
they  are  honest  mistakes  and  not  hooked  up  with  the  coraraercial  consid- 
erations.   We  say,   'More  power  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  may  it  improve  it"g'  price  forecasting  "'ork  until  the  mistakes  are 
even  less  frequent  than  at  the  present  time.'     To  the  livestock  men 
we  will  say  thp.t  the  reduction  in  cattle  and  sheep  "orices  which  has 
taken  place  so  far  in  1930  was  not  due  in  any  part  to  the  prediction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.    Ecople  who  believe  that  stopping 
price  forecasts  will  prevent  price  declines  remind  us  of  the  man  who 
tried  to  stop  a  storm  by  breaking  the  barometer  because  the  mercury  was 
falling."  
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Section  4 
MASICET  QUOTATIOITS 

Fgrm 

Products  May  9. — Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers; 

steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $11.25  to  $14.75;  co-^'s,  good 
and  choice  $7.25  to  $9.75;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and  choice 
$9.75  to  $12.25;  vealers,  rood  and  choice  $9.50  to  $12;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $9.50  to  $11.50;  heavy  weight 
hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  mediimi,  good  and  choice  $9.75  to  $10,30;  light 
lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  medium  to  choice  $9.75  to  $10.45;  slaughter  pigs 
(90-130  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $10.25  (soft  or  oily  hogs 
and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  aoove  quotations) .     Slaughter  sheep  and 
lamhs:    Lam.hs,  good  and  choice  (84  Ihs.  down)  $9.50  to  $10.35;  feeding 
lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $8  to  $9. 

G-rain  prices:     No .  1  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.06  3/8  to  $1.08  3/8;  DIo . 2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.10  to 
$1.13;  Kansas  City  $1.10  to  $1.12;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein 
basis)  Chicago  $1;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  771^;  Minneapolis  68f  to 
70^^;  Kansas  City  73  to  74|rf;  No. 3  j^ellow  corn  Chicago  7St^^  to  79|^; 
Minneapolis  74:^  to  79;^^;  Kansas  City  76i  to  78j^;  No. 3  white  oats 
Chicago  40|-  to  4licf ;  Minneapolis  36l^  to  37f^;  Kansas  City  41  to  4=1^^. 

Maine  sacked  G-recn  Mountain. potatoes  ranged  $2.50-$3  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.95-$2.10  f.o.'D.  Presque  Isle.  Ti/isconsin 
sacked  Round  V/hitos  $2.50-$2.75  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago;  mostly  $2.25 
f.o.b.  Stevens  point,     Florida  Spauldine  Rose  $7-$7.50  per  double-head 
barrel  in  the  East;  mostly  $6  f.o.b.  Hastings.    North  Carolina  Klondike 
strawherries  brought  18^-25^  per  quart  in  city  markets;  $4.50-$5.50 
per  32-quart  crate  f.o.b.  Chadbourn.     Virginia  East  Shore  Klondikes 
30^-35^  per  quart  in  Baltimore.     Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions  $1.25- 
$1.50  per  standard  crate  U.S.  No.l,  in  cons-'oming  centers;  mostly  75^ 
f.o.b.  Laredo.    New  York  Baldwin  auplcs  $2-$2.50  per  bushel  basket  in 
New  York  City;  Michigan  Baldwins  $2.75-$3  in  Chicae-o.  SSSHSXSSISIS 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  6  Doints  to  15.24^  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  one  year  ago  the 
price  was  18.02(2?.    May  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  7  points  to  16. 35^25  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined 8  points  to  15.95rf. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were; 
92  score,  36^^;  91  score,  36^;  90  score,  35-|-^. 

ITnolesale  prices  of  fresh  American  .cheese  at  New  York  were: 
Plats,  19(#;  Single  Daisies,  20  to  20-|^ ;  Youjig  Americas ,  to  22^. 

(prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Ser^'ice.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agricultere.  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  oipdsdon  as  reflected  in  the  pross  on  matters  a&ctin^  a^icultBre,  portlcnlarly  in  its 
econoioic  aepoots.  Approval  or  disappraval  of  views  aad  opiuioas  quoted  is  expressly  ^iastflaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  TABIFF  BILL  An  impasse  was  reached        the  tariff  "bill  conferees  on. 

Saturday  over  the  flexible  provision,  "but  Republican  leaders  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  a  satisfactory  settlement  would  "be  con- 
summated and  a  hill  finally  passed  hy  both  houses.    (Press,  May  11.) 


OASADIM  The  press  to-day  says:  "An  analysis  of  the  now  Canadian 

TARIFF  tariff  law,  ^hich  was  desig-ned  to  foster  Empire  trade  and  which. 

It  is.  said,  would  affect,   'adversely  in  most  instances,'  Am.erican 
trade  with  Canada  to  the  amount  of  ^225,000,000,  was  m^ade  public 
yesterday  bv  the  Department  of  Commerce.     The  analysis  is  based  on  telegraphic 
dispatches  from  Lynn  W.  Meekins,   comjnercial  attache,  and  A.  H.  Thiemann,  Assistant 
Trade  Commisrioner  e.t  Ottawa.     The  new  duties  affect  mainly  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts, m.achinerv.  fr"uits  and  vegetables,  while  countervailing  duties  are  also 
carried  in  the  micasure. ..." 


MUSCLS  SHOALS  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "Talcing  the  view  that 

all  possible  means  of  satisfactorily  disposing  of  Muscle  Shoals  to. 
urivate  interests  should  be  resorted  to  before  Government  operation 
is  considered,  the  House  m.ilitar;,'-  comm.ittee  has  concluded  in  a  draft  of  its  formal 
report  to  the  House  that  the  Heece  nlan  for  leasing  of  the  x»roject  'is  the  very 
best  that  can  be  f ormi-)lated. '  .  .  .The  Reece  ulan  was  substituted  for  the  Norris  res- 
olution to  Torovide  for  G-overriment  operation,  which  recently  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate.     It  would  authorize  the  President  to  set  up  a  board  of  three  to  lease  the  ^ 
project  for  50  years  for  the  mamjJactnre  of  fertilizer  and  development  of  power. 
Favorable  action  by  the  PIousc  would  send  the  measiTro  to  conference...." 


CITY  GROWTH  The  Hew  York  Tim.o  s  yesterday  said:  "Although  only  about 

one-twentieth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  h^s  been  count- 
ed in  the  1930  census,  officials  in  charge  of  that  great  task  think 
they  see  some  faint  trends  in  the  development  of  cities  over  100,000.     The  offi- 
cials will  not  be  quoted,  explaining  that  conditions  may  change  overnight.     So  far, 
however,  figures  from,  a  selected  list  of  important  cities  ai^pear  to  indicate  a 
rapid  growth  among  southern  cities,  and  a  drop  in  the  Hew  England  manufacturing 
centers,  where  the  textile  industry  has  heretofore  played  a  great  part  in  the  pop- 
ulation.    Houston,  for  instaxnce,  leaped  upward  110  per  cent  in  the  past  decade, 
Dallas  63,  Memphis  55  and  Knoxville  34.     On  the  other  hand,  Hew  Bedford,  Lowell 
and  Fall  River  have  all  fallen  in  population.     Popule.tion  has  not  been  counted  in 
the  largest  cities  of  the  East,  but  a  comxputation  has  been  made  for  a  part,  at 
least,  of  one  of  them,  Richraond  Borough  of  Hew  York  City  showing  an  increase  of 
32  per  cent . . . . " 
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Bacteria  Science  News-Letter  for  May  10  says:  "Tiny  bacteria  may  re- 

fer Oil        "Dlace  Toondero-us  iron  loresses  in  the  vork  of  extrrcting  vegetable  oils 
Extraction  from  many  varieties  of  seed-^  and  nuts.     This  is  the  suggestion  of 

John  Woods  Beckman,  an  Oakland  industrial  chemist,  made  in  a  report  to 
the  American  Chemical  Society.     Vegetahle  oils  are  held  in  microscoioic 
cells  in  "olant  tissue.     The  ^^alls  of  these  cells  are  composed  of  tough 
cellulose.     The  Dressing  of  vegetable  material  for  oils  means  crushing 
these  cell  walls.     Exdeotionally  tough  cell  walls  often  offer  so  much 
resistance  to  pressure  that  extraction  of  fat  is  far  from  comnlete. 
A  means  of  eliminating  the  cell  walls  not  only  would  liberate  the  fat 
more  loerfoctly,  but  would  leave  the  remaining  cellulose  material  in  far 
better  conditions  for  fti.rther  ^"'orking.     The  residue,  a  hard  fibrous 
cake  in  the  "Dressing  method,  is  valuable  as  a  source  of  by-Droducts, 
chief  amons  which  is  cattle  food.     To  dissolve  the  cell  "'alls  by  chcmi- 
.   cals  is  inadvisable,  because  m.ost  substances  necessary  '"'ould  affect  the 
quality  of  the  oil.     These  sam.o  walls,  eaten  awa;?-  bjr  the  action  of  bac- 
teria, would  liberate  the  oil  com.pletely  and  untouched.     'There  is  a 
very  ■oreva.lent  hardy  and  vigorous  bacterium  that  is  easy  to  obtain  from 
brewers'  ma,lt,'  says  Mr.  Bcclman.     'This  bacterium  has  been  Dressed  intc 
service  in  a  new  oil  recovery  "process.'..." 

Egg  Crop  In  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  May  3  says:  "Last  year 

Pennsylvania    Keystone  hens  laid  118,429,000  dozen  eggs  valued  at  $43,081,420. 

This  achievement  enables  PennsT^lvania  to  retain  the  position  as  the 
foremost  poultry  State,  a  rank  first  revealed  by  the  1925  Federal  cen- 
sus which  showed  that  our  annual  egg  production  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  State  by  some  $2,000,000.     Since  that  census  the  value  of  the 
annual  egg  crop  has  increased  alm.ost  $5,000,000.     Nearly  twice  as  many 
eggs  arc  ^oroduccd  in  Pcnns^^'lvania  as  twenty  years  ago.     And  even  now 
we  consume  m-orc  eggs  than  we  "oroduce  in  this  State.     The  egg  is  a  small 
unit,  but  its  aggregate  classes  as  big  business." 


May  12,  1930. 


Ergot  Prep-  The  Journal  of  the  American  Meriical  Association  contains  a 

arations      lengthy  editorial  on  "The  Activ^j-ty  of  Official  Preparations  of  Ergdt." 

This  says  in  part:  "The  marked  complexity  and  notable  instability  of 
preparations  of  ergot  have  baffled  chemists  as  long  as  they  have  been 
interested  in  this  imioortant  dr"ug.     In  the  extracts  from  ergot  there 
have  been  found  oils,  "plant  acids,  resins,  coloring  matter,  carbohy- 
drates, proteins,  amino-acids,  salts,  alkaloids  and  amines ... .Recently 
the  conviction  has  grown  amoner  t)ha.rmacolo gists  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad  that,  while  undoubtedly  histamine  and  tyramine  play  a  part  in 
the  "oharmaco logic  response-^  to  ergot  under  laboratory  conditions,  they 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  action  of  ergot  as  used  clinicall'' 
The  re"oorts,   chiefly  from  Europe,  of  clinical  experience  with  ergot  sub- 
stitutes, usually  a  mixture  of  histamine  and  tyramine  seem  to  confirm 
this  view... That  the  picture  is  not  so  gloomy  as  painted  may  be  evi- 
denced by  results  obtained  in  several  American  laboratories ... .Thompson 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ae-ricult\u*e  has  latelj'"  published 
anal3rses  of  ten  .  f liitdextracts  immediately  after  preparation  and  then 
after  nine  months'  aging.    Although  all  of  these  prepartions  showed  som.e 
6.eterioration,  only  one  of  them  had  fallen  below  the  U.S. P.  requirement. 
Swanson  has  made  a  similar  series  of  examimtions  of  f luidextracts  kept 
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two  years  "UJider  varying  conditions  of  acidity.     Kis  fluidextract  kept 
at  the  acidity  set  "by  the  United  States  Pharmacopeia  had  lost  only  20 
oer  cent  of  its  activity  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  f luidextracts  at 
a  sli.ehtly  hi-P'her  acidity  ?i3d  not  deteriorated  at  all.     There  is  no  rea! 
reason  why  the  A^erica,n  physicia.n  should  not  continue  to  use  '"'ith  con- 
fidence f luidextracts  made  "by  reputable  firms  in  accordance  with  the 
Pharmacopeial  method  and  sho^'n  "by  proper  methods  of  assay  to  contain  the 
activit;;-  required  "by  the  Pharmacopeial  standard.     If  he  uses  other  than 
official  preparations,  he  should  convince  himself  that  the  nonofficial 
prepa.ration  used- actually  possesses  the  "Dropertics  characteristic  of  a 
standard  ere-ot  preparation.     If  it  has  heen  accepted  "by  the  Council  on 
Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  for  New  and  Nonofficial  Remedies,  the  compositio: 
and  efficiency  may  "be  depended  on." 

Living  Cost  The  cost  of  living,  which  has  "been  decreasing  since  the  end  of 

1925,  is  still  dropping,  and  while  it  is  higher  than  hefore  the  war, 
it  "ha.s  been  maintained  at/%oint  considera"bly  "below  the  dizzy  heights 
of  1920  during  the  past  few  years,  according  to  a  study  completed  "by 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board.     Within  the  last  fifteen 
years  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  clothinf?-  has  been  outstanding  in  the  wage 
earner^s  budget,  the  board  finds.     Food  follows  closely,  although  since 
1920  food  prices  have  been  belo"'  the  general  Torice  level.     The  xxsak:  for 
fuel  and  light  was  reached  in  1920,  but  a  gradual  decrease  has  been 
noted  ever  since.     Rents  were  at  their  highest  in  1924,  after  which  the 
trend  was  dov'nward  until  t^^'o  years  ago,  ''"hen  the^r  becnme  stationary. 

Locust  In-  An  editorial  in  The  Near  East  and  India  for  Aioril  24  says:  "The 

vasions        invasion  of  the  lucust  is  one  that  fe'"'  countries  in  the  world  have 
in  Near        wholly  escaped,  if  their  '"'hole  history  be  considered;  certainly  every 
and  Middle  Continent  Ims  ]<nown  this  Biblical  nlaguc.     It  so  haur)ens  that  "■-that  sec- 
East  tion  of  the  world  with  '^^hich  The  Near  East  and  India  deals  is  peculiar- 
ly susceutible  to  the  ravages  of  the  insect.     Prom  India  to  Morocco  the 
locust  from  time  to  time — and  the  periodicity  of  the  "olague  is  as  yet 
undertermined — descends  on  the  land  to  m.ock  the  farm.er's  hope  of  toil, 
and  not  even  yet,  "^'hen  science  has  lent  so  much  to  the  East,  have  the 
harmful  ways  of  the  locust  been  controlled.     Obviously  it  is  a  danger 
which  can  be  met  only  by  international  action,  for  the  locust  respects 
boundaries  neither  between  States  nor  between  Continents.     For  many 
years  now  the  Mandated  States  of  the  Middle  East  have  been  acting  in 
concert;  each  year  there  has  been  a  conference.    Last  week  a  Fnite 
Paper  was  published  giving  particulars  of  the  agreement  arrived  at  in 
May,  1926,  by  Turkey,  Iraq,  Trans-Jordan,  Palestine  and  Syria.  To 
these  States  it  would  appear  to  be  necessary  to  add  the  Hijaz  and  Najd 
and  North  and  East  African  States,  such  as  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  and 
Abyssinia.    Recently,  as  the  world  knows,  Egypt  and  Palestine  have  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  remorseless  hordes  of  insects,  but  the  fight 
put  up  against  them  has  been  very  stout,  and  the  dama^ge  done  has  been 
infinitesimal  compared  '"-ith  what  would  certainly  have  been  done  in  the 
year,  say,  immediately  before  the  war.     Much,  however,  still  remains 
to  be  done  in  massing  information  upon  the  locust,  and  one  can  think 
of  few  subjects  in  which  the  States  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East  cou.ld 
more  fitly  coopera.te  in  the  certain  knowledge  that  benefit  '"'ould  accrue 
to  each." 
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Rayon  vs.  An  editorial  in  Araerican  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  for  May  1 

Cotton         says;  "A  leadin?  cotton  eoo^'^.s  authority  hps  recentl3^  sadd  to  us  that 

he  ■'"ould  not  have  a  cent  invested  in  cotton  carding  and  sioinnins'  mills 
exceiot,  "oerha-DS,  'rith.  a  fe""  exce"Dtions  in  mills  making  industrial 
fahrics  and  a  fe^"'  other  clas'^es  of  goods.     He  maintains  that  rayon  '"dll 
he  so  im.T)roved  that  it  'fill  ^'"holly  drive  out  cotton;  that  rayon  can  he 
a  suhstitute  for  silk  and  deluf^tered  the  peer  of  cotton,  and  that  it 
will  serve  every  pur"Dose  that  cotton  no'"'  fills;  tha.t  the  cofefes  of  rayon 
production  will  he  so  decreased  that  the  spinnins-  of  rayon,   the  squeez- 
ing of  '^'oodpulp  through  little  spinnerets,  "^ill  he  so  exceedingly  chea'o 
that  no  cotton  grower  can  comtiete  ''"ith  it,  and  thnt  no  manufacturer  can 
afford  to  card  and  spin  the  vegetahle  fiher.     This  is  a  "oronosition  thai 
demands  some  consideration,   some  study  and  analysis,  as  the  man  who  saiC 
this  is  one  of  the  soundest  voung  men  in  the  industry,  a.  student,  and,  a 
man  who  has  spent  m-ore  than  25  years  in  the  industry,  is  a  graduate  of 
a  textile  school,  a  mill  '"orker,  a  mill  executive,  a  cotton  goods  mer- 
chant, and  now  a  leading  mill  engineer.     We  took  this  -nrohlem  to  the 
head  of  one  of  the  largest  cotton  goods  selling  agencies  in  the  United 
States,  a  man  who  was  orought  up  in  the  mill  hefore  going  into  the 
merchandising  husiness,  was  the  operating  manager  of  a  strinsi-  of  the 
most  successful  cotton  goods  mails  of  the  country  and  a  man  who  has 
recently  turned  do^i^'n  an  offer  of  more  than  $100,000    a  year  to  hecom.e 
Torosident  and  treasurer  of  one  of  the  largest  cotton  and  rayon  mills  in 
the  country.     He  considered  the  iDroposition  and  said:   'I  never  thought 
of  tha.t  hefore.     As  a,  cotton  mamofacturer  I  am  going  to  -^ive  it  some 
considcra.tion.     The  rayon  industry  ^'-enerally  has  heen  very  successful. 
The  manufacturers  of  rayon  have  heen  in©?dinatoly  Drof itod.  .' .     Most  of 
the  new  rayon  companies,  financed  and  estahlished,  ha,vc  heen  extremely 
nrofitahlo.     The  wolves  and  the  hears  have  got  some  of  them,  hut  gener- 
ally they  ha.vo  made  hig  lorofits.    The  opportunities  in  rayon  manufactur* 
ing  arc  wonderful.     The  chances  for  improvement  arc  great.     The  fact 
that  the  costs  of  rayon  loroduction  will  he  tremendously  decreased  are 
-oatont. '  .. 

Wool  Market  The  Comm.ercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  May  10  says:   "There  is  a 

hroador  movement  in  '"'ool  hoth  at  the  seahoard  markets  and  in  the  West. 
Deipand,  locally,  is  lr^rgely  for  the  fine  wools,  with  average  to  a-ood 
Prcnch  comoing  territory  '''ools  costing-  ahout  70  to  75  cents  and  choice 
staple  wools  from  75  to  80  cents,   clean  basis,  depending  upon  the  lot. 
Purchases  in  the  West,  which  no'"  arc  hecoming  fairly  s-encral,  arc  heing 
made  suostantially  on  the  hasis  at  which  'tooI  is  selling 'in  Boston. 
Directors  of  the  Ohio  cooperative  have  under  consideration  the  question 
of  withdrawal  from  the  National  Wool  Marketing  Corpora,tion.     The  "oiece- 
goods  markets  arc  still  more  or  less  in  the  doldrums,  although  there 
has  heen  latterly  a  hotter  interest  shown  in  fine-woolcd  goods.  Foreign 
markets  arc  steady  and  arc  waiting  for  London,  which  will  have  a  fairly 
large  offering  of  143,000  hales." 
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HAP.KET  QUOTATIOrS 

Farm 

Products  Mpy  10. — Live'^tock  quotafions  at  Chicag-o  on  heavy  weight  hogs 

(250-350  Ihs.)  npdium,  good  and  choice  $9 . 75-$10. 25 ;  light  lights 
(130-160  Ihs.)  mediimi  to  choice  $9 . 75-$10.35 ;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130 
Ihs.)  raedium,  good  a,nd  choice  $9-$10,25. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  iDotatoes  ranged  $7.50-$7.75  per  douhle- 
head  harrelin  city  markets;  $6-$6.25  f.o.h.  Hastings.     Alabama  sacked 
Bliss  Triumphs  mostly  $3.75-$4  per  100  Toounds  in  Pittshurgh;  mostly 
$2.50  f.o.h.  Mohile.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $2.50-$5  in  eastern 
cities  and  Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  $2.50-$2.65  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago;  few  $2.25  f.o.h.  Stevens  Point.     North  Carolina  Klondike  and 
Missionary  stra,wherries  10^-25jzJ  per  quart  in  eastern  cities;  $5-$5.50 
per  32-quart  crate  f.o.h.  Chadhourn.     East  Shore  Virginia  various 
varieties  $8-$ll  per  32-quart  crate  in  Philadelphia.     Texas  Yellow 
Bermuda  onions  $1.25-$1.50  per  standard  crate,  U.S.No.l,  in  consuming 
centers;  70,i-75(i  f.o.b.  Laredo.     South  Carolina  Pointed  Ti^pe  cahbage 
$1-$1.85  Toer  l-^-hushel  hamper  in  terminal  martets.    Mispissippi  pointed 
type  $3-$3.50  per  "barrel  crate  in  the  Middle  West. 

ITholesale  prices  of  fr^sh  creamery  "butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  36-i-5^;  91  score,  36^;  90  score,  35|-^. 

V/holesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were: 
Plats,  19S',  Single  Daisies,  20^  to  20^^;  Young  Americas,  2l2^  to  22^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  m.arkets 
advanced  1  point  to  15.25^  per  Ih.     On  the  corresponding  day  in  1929 
the  xiTice  was  18.14^.     May  future  contracts  on  the  Now  York  Cotton 
Ixchange  declined  5  points  to  16.30^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  advanced  2  points  to  15.97^. 

G-rain  prices:    No.l  dark  northern  sr)ring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
at  MinneaiDolis,  $1.07  3/8-$1.09  3/8.     No. 2  red  winter,  St.  Louis 
il.l2~$1.14;  Kansas  City,  $1«11-$1.13.     No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  pro- 
tein hasis)  ,  Chicago  $1.01;  St.  Louis  $1.02|-$1.03i-;  Kansas  City 
96^-^-97^5^.     ^^0-3  mixed  corn,  Minneapolis,  685^-70(zf;  Kansas  City  73i{^- 
'74fk'<^.     No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  78-|^-VBf  ^ ;  Minneapolis  74^-79^; 
Kansas  City  76^-78^.     No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  41/--44^:  Minneapolis 
36  5/85^-38  l/8(^;  Kansas  City  41  i^.     (Prepared  "by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Prepared  In  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agncidtare.  f or  the  porpose  of 
presenting  aU  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  pr«ss  on  matters  affecting  aSncuirure^  poracnlarly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opiuioas  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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POTTEH  BOiKD  The  CouzerxS  l:ill  to  reorganize  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 

BILL  estshliFhing  an  independent  hody  of  tliree  appointed  citizens  to 

t-v-ce  the  place  of  the  three  Ce.binet  merabers  no\r  serving  e;c  officio, 
was  passed  yestexday  "by  the  Senate  without  a  rollcall,  according  to  the  press  to- 
day.   The  report  says:     "Providing  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year  for  the  three  inde- 
pendent commissioners,  the  Couzens  hill  ^ould  Buhstitute  them  for  the  Secretaries 
of  War,  Agriculture,  and  Interior,  now  serving  ex  officio.     Secretary  ■"J'ilhur  testi- 
fied "before  the  committee  that  the  Cabinet  miembers  have  not  sufficient  time  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  comruissioners  " 


IN  CONGEESS  The  House  special  approDriations  subcommittee  that  insti- 

gated Mediterranean  fruit  fly  control  wrk,  decided  yesterday  to  rec« 
ommond  $1,740,000  be  made  available  for  oi'.ioenditure  for  inspection 

T.-ork  in  Florida. 

The  House  military  committee  yesterday  approved  the  report  urging  the  adop- 
tion &f  the  P.ee^e  plan  for  the  dirposition  of  Muscle  Shoals,  and  instructed  Repre- 
sentative Reece  to  file  it  -^Ith  a  view  to  obtaining  early  axtion    in  the  House. 

By  a  voif^  of  34  to  27,   the  Senate  yesterday  passed  the  third  measure  intro-^ 
duced  by  Senator  Wagner  of  ITew  York  to  heir)  solve  the  unenrplosTnent  "ornblem.  The 
bill,  which  no"7  TOes  to  the  House,  would  broaden  the  scope  of  activities  of  the 
United  States  Labor  Department  to  create  a.  national  system  of  emiplo;;;ment  offices 
and  to  assist  the  States  in  setting  up  similar  bureaus.     (Press,  May  13.) 


NITRATE  INDUS-  A  Paris  dispatch  to-day  reports:     "He-Dresentati ves  of  the 
TRY  KCSETING-       Chilean  nitrate  ind-ustry,  includins-  the  American  Gugrenheim-Ryan  in- 
terests and  officials  of  the  Chilean  Government,  are  mieeting  in 
Paris  to  consider  the  formation  of  a  $400,000,000  combination  ^"hich  would  not  only 
constitute  a  world  monopoly  in  natural  nitrates  but  would  Torotect  the  natural  prod- 
uct from  the  present  disastrous  comiDetition  of  the  synthetic  nitrogen.    The  latter 
aim  would  be  accomplished,  according  to  reliable  reiDorts  here,  by  a  deal  with  the 
synthetic  .nitrate  producers  themselves,    thus  giving  to  the  present  -project  the 
character  of  a  world-wide  cartel  in  control  of  both  the  na^tural  and  artificial  pro- 
duction.  " 


INTERNATIONAL  A  Basel,  Switzerland,  disr^atch  to-da:^  states  that  the  Banlc 

■B-^'^  for  International  Settlements,  under  the  ;oresidency  of  Gates  W. 

McG-arragh,  of  New  York,  officiallj'"  cairie  into  e^ristence  yesterday. 
The  directors  confirmed  the  provisional  decisions  thej^  had  tal^en  at  previous  meet- 
ings, before  Italy  and  G-reat  Britain  finally  had  ratified  the  Young  plaJi.    An  of- 
ficial statement  announced  that  if _ the  reparations  commission  formally  stated  the 
Yotuig  plan  to  be  in  force  before  May  17,  the  issue  of  bank  stock  and  the  payment 
of  capital  would  take  pla.ce  May  20. 
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iolofical                American  Medicine  for  April  says:     "Relatively  few  people,  and 
esting       thin  a^oTolies  to  scientists-  as  well  as  to  physicians  or  la.ymen,  as  yet  ■ 
thorou-'Thly  understand  the  limitations  inherent  in  various  methods  of 
iDiologic  testing.     It  is  quite  well  known  that  laymen  will  try  almost 
any  remedy,  no  matter  how  grotesque,  .and.  "because  they  fail  accurately _ 
to  correlate  cause  and  effect,  write  sincere  testimonials  to  the  manu~. 
facturer  attesting  the  amazing  curative  po^'^ers  of  the  nostmm  involved. 
It  is  quite  as  tiue  that  many  medical  investigators  will  make  a  few 
carelessly  controlled  tests  of  a  ser'om  or  a  remedy  on  an  unrepresenta- 
tive group  of  people  and  will  report  that  'clinical  evidence'  proves  so 
and  so  about  the  powers  of  a  remedy  to  cure  this  or  that.     In  precisely 
similar  manner  it  is  a,  very  common  thing  for  purely  scientific  investi- 
gators to  m:ake  tests  involving  groups  of  e.Tperim.ental  animals  and  to 
make    reports  ahout  their  findings  which  may  be  statistically  or  methodc 
logically  invalid — or  both.     It  may  be  agreed  that    carefully  inbred 
rats  will  afford  us  reliable  criteria  by  meajis  of  which  we  may  Judge 
how  a  huma-.n  being  will  react  when  given  the  same  source  of  vitamins  or 
even,  in  some  cases,  the  same  drug  or  serum  " 

attle  Test-  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Parmer  for  May  10  says:     "Over  a 

ng  in         million  cattle  on  Pennsylvania  farms  are  now  under  supervision  for  con- 
ennsyl-      trol  of  tuberculosis.     This  is  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  State's  cat- 
vania  tie  population  arA  indicates  the  es:tent  to  which  testing  is  followed. 

The  first  of  April  5,590  herds  were  on  the  waiting  list  for  testing. 
Pubj.io  sentiment,  city  regulations  and  farmers'  interests  are  working 
together  to  clean  the  herds  of  tuberculosis,  and  neither  the  dairy  in- 
dustry nor  the  consimiing  public  is  suffering  thereby," 


Hungarian  The  Statist  for  April  26  says:     "The  report  of  the  DeT)artment  of 

conditions  Overseas  Trade  on  economic  conditions  in  Eiongary  in  1928  and  1929  states. 

that  the  ces<?:g,tion  of  the  flow  of  foreign  capital  has  adversely  affected 
almost  every  branch  of  business,  more  particularly  the  textile  trade  in 
which  the  United  Kingdom  is  m.ainly  interested.     Some  encouragement  is, 
however,  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  adverse  trading  balance  for 
1929  is  sm.aller  than  it  has  ever  been  since  the  reconstruction  commencet 
This  result  was  achieved  rather  by  an  increase  of  Hungarian  exports  that 
a  decrease  in  imports.     Moreover,  during  1929  important  sums  of  relative 
ly  exoensive  short-term  credits  were  repaid  by  Hun^gary.  Agriculture, 
the  mainstay  of  Hiongarian  economic  life,  was  badly  hit  by  the  very  low 
prices  obtainable  in  1929  for  ?'heat  and  other  crops,  and,  in  spite  of 
a  good  harvest,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  large  agricultural  section 
of  the  community  was  much  reduced.     Industrial  wages  do  not  exceed  an 
average  of  55  pounds  per  worker  per  annum,  and  this  necessitates  a  very 
low  standard  of  living.     In  these  circmstances ,.  it  is  obvious  that  _  the 
present  Hungarian  market  for  imported  goods,  pr.rticularly  the  somewhat 
expensive  higher  grade  British  products,  must  be  a  very  limited  one. 
The  United  Kingdom  proportion  of  Hungarian  foreign  trade  remains  fairly 
steady  at  3  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  Hungary,  and  2.6  per  cent 
of  Hijngary' s  exports.    The  reason  for  the  relatively  small  proportion  of 
HuQgarian  trade  mth  Great  Britain  is  found  prim.arily  in  the  fact  that 
British  trade  prefers  to  follow  the  direct  sea  routes  to  which  Hungary 
has  no  convenient  access." 
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Land  Assess-  An  editorial  in  Wallo.ces'  Farmer  for  May  10  says:     "It  seems  to 

ment  TDe  the  hatiit  evei-y^.'^here  to  assess  good  land  at  much  less  than  it  is 

worth  and  poor  land  for  more  than  it  is  worth.     In  Minnesota,  where  or- 
dinary farm,  land  is  assessed  at  aroimd  90  per  cent  of  its  true  value, 
the  good  fann  land  is  assessed  s,t  only  62  per  cent,  whereas  poor  farm 
land  is  assessed  at  125  -oer  cent.     We  do  not  know  of  any  careful  stud.ies 
.which  have  "been  made  in  Iowa  along  this  lino,  hut  our  guess  is  that  on 
the  average  our  hest  farm  land  is  assessed  at  around  40  per  cent  of  its 
true  value,  whereas  our  poorest  farm  land  is  assessed  at  around  90  per 
cent.    The  same  thing  hold.s.trae  in  the  cities  and  towns  where  the  fin- 
est residences  are  assessed  at  35  per  cent  and  the  workingmen' s  homes 
are  assessed  at  80  per  cent.    Perhaps  this  situation  is  inevitable.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  foimd  in  other  States  Just  as  much  as  it  is  in  Iowa." 


Noise  The  proulems  of  accurate  measurement  of  noises  and  methods  of 

Effects        reducing  them  were  analyzed  May  9  at  the  third  general  meeting  of  the 

Acoustical  Society  of  America,  held  at  New  York.    Memhers  of  the  society; 
were  told  that  noises  in  an  office  reduce  the  efficiency  of  employees 
hy  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  that  the  sourcf  of  noises  in  houses  and  of- 
fices is  within  rather  than  outside  the  building. 

Lorid  noises  affect  the  human  stomach  in  the  same  way  that  a 
cat's  stomach  is  affected  when  it  sees  a.  dog  approaching,  meraDors  of 
the  Acoustical  Society  of  America  "^ere  told  Saturday  at  the  second  day'  ^ 
session  of  the  society's  third  general  meeting.     They  also  were  told 
that  m.odern  clothes  for  women  absorh  less  sound  than  those  of  twenty 
years  a^o .     The  results  of  experiments  conducted  at  Colgate  University 
on  stomach  rencti.ons  to  sound  were  presented  hy  Dr.  S.  L.  Smith.  He 
found  that  "rrthor  pror^ound  effects"  were  produced  hy  loud  noises  in 
slowino-  up  the  involuntary  muscular  miovem.ents  of  the  stomach.     These  ef- 
fects he  described  as  similar  to  what  is  known  as  the  "fear  reaction, 
and  perhaps  identical  with  the  latter.     The  sound-producing  q_uality  of 
modern  styles  in  women's  dress  was  reported  by  V.  L.  Chrisler  and  W.T. 
Snyder  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  who  discovered  it  dur- 
ing their  investigations  of  sound  absorp'ricn  in  theaters.     They  ascribed 
it  to  the  different  texture  of  modern  v-omen' s  clothes  as  well  as  to  the 
length  of  skirts.     (Press,  May  11.) 

Peach  An  Atlanta  dis-oatch  May  11  reports  that  State  reg^alations  lim- 

Grading        iting  the  si-e    of  peaches  in  variou.s  classifications  are  to  be  abol- 
ished, and  the  designation  of  "unclassified"  to  culled  fruit  will  be 
changed,  Agricultural  Commissioner  EuP'ene  Talm.a.dge  anno-oJiced  May  10. 

Argentina's  A  Buenos  Aires  dispatch  to  the  press  of  May  11  states  that 

Fur  Indus-  Argentina's  fur  .liidus-ry  has  progressed  to  a  point  that  has  induced  the 
try  G-overnment  to  cooperate  with  private  enterprise  in  sending  an  exhibit  tc 

the  International  fur  exposition  at  Leipzig  in  June.     This  will  be  the 
first  time  the  republic's  fur  industry  has  been  represented  abroad.  The 
high  prices  now  ruling  for  nutria  and  chinchilla  skins  have  caused  Ar- 
gentina to  give  more  attention  to  protecting  and  breeding  these  animals, 
which  abound  in  many  parts  of  the  republic. 
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Science  John  j;.  Carty,  vice  president,  Telephone  and  Telegraphic  Company, 

and  is  the  author  of  "Science,  the  Soul  of  Prosperity"  in  The  Review  of  Re- 

Prosperity  views  for  May.    He  says  in  part:     "The    unparalleled  advances  which  have 
■  "been  made  in  extending  the  "benefits  of  light  and  power  even  to  the  most 

remote  hamlets  of  the  land,  are  due  to  many  causes,  scientific,  economic 
and  administrative.    Enduring  contrihutions  have  been  made  to  the  econom- 
ic welfare  of  the  country,  contributions  destined  as  time  goes  on  to 
bring  about  in  our  social  and  industrial  life  still  greater  improvom-ent s , 
the  nature  of  which  we  can  as  yet  only  dimly  perceive.    Fifty  years  ago, 
service  such  as  is  now  rendered  to  the  public  was  unknown;  it  did  not 
then  even  exist.    But  to-day  this  service  is  so  vital  that  without  it  the 
present  industrial  structure  itself  could  not  exist.    Behind  all  of  this 
-lies  a. story  of  American  enterprise,  of  administrative  capacity,  and  of 
a  public  service  effectively  rendered,  which  is  worthy  of  the  admiration 

of  all  Without  any  increase  in  our  stock  of  knowledge  in  the  realm 

of  pure  science,  the  applied  scientists  would  find , abundance  of  profit- 
able work  to  do.    Nevertheless,     in  the  long  run  they  can  proceed  no 
faster  than  the  discoveries  of  pure  science  permit.     It  is  of  the  great- 
est practical  importance,  therefore,  that  we  should  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  encourage  and  support  the  work  of  the  pure  scientists  who  are 
to  be  found  in  all  of  our  universities  and  scientific  institutions.  The 
discoveries  made  by  these  learned  men  have  no  immediate  practical  value, 
and  could  not  therefore  bring  to  them  or  to  their  institutions  any  pecun- 
iary return.     Unlike  anplied  science,  pure  science  can  not  support  it- 
self.    It  miust  depend  upon  contributions  of  money  from  the  public,  from 
far-sighted  Patriotic  citizens  and  men  of  affairs;  from  business  and  com- 
merce and  the  industries  which  derive  their  prosperity  or  very  existence 
from  this  field  of  human  endep^vor.     The  possibilities  of  research  in 
pure  science  are  boundless,  because  the  resources. of  nature  are  without 
number.     Great  as  are  the  scientific  accomplishments  of  our  day,  they  are 
sm.all  compared  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future...." 

A  Cincinnati  dispatch  May  9  reports:     "An  elaborate  program  of 
investigation  into  'the  natural  resources  of  eleven  Southern  States  and 
the  subsequent  development  of  these  resources  was  outlined  May  8  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  southern  division  of  the  Ameri- 
can Mining  Congress.     The  plans  for  the  investigation  and  development 
will  be  communicated  to  the  Governors  of  each  of  the  eleven  States  for 
recommendation  to  the  Legislatures.     States  represented  at  the  meefing 
were  Kentucky,  Georgia,  Texas,  Florida,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee  " 

Tanganyika  A    118,000  pound  scheme  for  promotion. of  agricultural  develop- 

Agricul-      and  research  in  Tanganyika  Territory  has  been  submitted  to  the  Imperial 
ture  Government  under  the  Colonial  Development  Act.    Nine  agricultural  sta- 

tions are  -oroTDOsed  —  five  for  coffee,  two  for  sisal,  and  two  for  tea. 
(African  World,  Mar,  15.) 
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Section  3 
MAP-KET  Q,UOTATIONS 

I'arm  .      May  12. — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicag-o  on  slaughter  steers 

Products      (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $11.50-14.25;  cows,  good  and  choice 

$7-9.50;  .heifers  (850-ros.  dc^-n)  good  and  choice  $9.25-11.50;  vealers, 
good  and. choice  $9, 75-12. 25*  feeder  and' stocker  steers,  good. and  choice 
$9.75-11.25.    Heavy  weight .hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$9.75-10.25;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs . )  ;mGdi-ain  to. choice  $9.75-10.35; 
slaughter  Toigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medi-um,  good,  and  choice  $9-10.10. 
Slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $9.25-10.15;  feeding 
lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $8-9. 

Florida  Spau.lding  Rose  potatoes ,  ranged  $7.50-8.25  per  double- 
head  barrels  in  eastern  cities;  $6.50  f.o.b.  Hastings.    Albama  and 
Louisiana  sacked  Bliss  Tri-umphs  .  $3 .  25-3 . 40  per  100  pounds  carlot  sales 
in  Chicago;  $2.  65-2.  75  .  f .  o  .b .  Mobile.     Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountains.    .  . 
$2.40-2.90  in. the  East;  41.80-1. 90  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  Whites  $2.50-2.75  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  fe^"'  $2.25  f.o.b. 
Stevans  Point..  California  Salm.on  Tint  cantaloupes  $8.50-11  per  standard 
45  in  eastern  cities.     Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions  $1.25-1.50  per  stand- 
ard crate,  U.S.  No.l^  in  consuming  centers;  mostly  75rz^  f.o.b.  Texas 
points.     South  Carolina  Pointed  type  cabbage  $1.25-1.75  per  l-s-bushel 
hamper  in  terminal  markets.     Mississippi  Pointed  t^rpe  $3-3. 50. per  bar- 
rel crate  in  the  Middle  ^Test.    North  Carolina  Klondike  and  Missionary 
stra.wberries  14^-28^  per  quart  in  city  markets;  $5-6.65  f.o.b.  per 
32-quart  crate  at  Chadbourn.    .Virginia. Bast  Shore  . Klondike s  15f/:-21(^ 
per  quart  in  New  York  City.    .New  York  Baldwin  apples  $2-2.50  per  bushel 
basket  in  New  York  City;  $2-2.15  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Virginia  Yellow 
Newtowns  $3-r3.25  in  New  York. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were:  92 
score,  36  cents;  91  score,  35^  cents;  90  score,  35  cents. 

^olesale  prices  of  No.  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:    Pla.ts,  19^;  Single  Daisies,  20r'-;  Young  Americas,  2lic^. 
,  Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 

declined  26  points  to  14.99^5  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  one  year 
ago  the  mrice  was  18.28^.    May  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  23  points  to  16.12(^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
change declined. 27  points  to  15.70^. 

G-rain  prices?     No-  1  dark  northern  spring  wheat  13^  protein  at 
Minneapolis,  $1. 09^-1. 11:|.     No.  2  red  winter,  St.  .Louis  $1.14-1,15; 
Kansas  City  $1.15-1.15;  No.  2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis),  Chi- 
cago $1.03;  St.  Louis  $1.04;  Kansas  City  98(f;.     No.  3  mixed,  corn,  Chicago 
79iaJ;  Minneapolis  69- 71^^;  Kansas  City,  74-75|^.     No.  3  yellow  corn, 
Chicago  79-79i-^;  Minneapolis  75-80^;  Kansas  City,  76|-78i(#.     No.  3  white 
oats,  Chicago  4li-4lf^;  Minneapolis  37-1/8-38-5/8^;  Kansas  City  41-42^. 
(prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Orfice  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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IN  CONGBESS  The  Senate  yesterday  passed  and  sent  to  the  House  the  Harris 

bill  restricting  Mey.ican  immigration  to  this  country  to  about  1,500 
annually. 

The  Senate  yesterday  passed  the  Capper-Cramton  bill,  providing  for  a  com- 
prehensive park  program  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  its  environs. 


LIVESTOCK  The  Federal  Earm  Soard  has  been  advised  by  the  livestock  co- 

ADVISORY  operatives  that  they,  on  invitation  of  the  Earra  Board  as  provided  by 

COMITTEE  the  agricult\iral  marketing  act,  have  selected  the  following  to  be 

members  of  the  Livestock  Advisory  Commodity  Committee:    E.  M.  G-unn, 
Buckingham.  Iowa,  member  board  of  directors,  National  Livestock_ and  Meat  Board, 
neraber  ;"=irketini^  committee  Iowa  Earm  Bureau  Eederation,  and  livestock  feeder  and 
breeder;  T.  0.  Ealley ,  _  Scottsbluf f ,  Nebraska,,  lamb  feeder;  C  A.  Ewing,  Decatur, 
Illinois,  livestock  feeder,  and  member  of  board  of  directors  Chicago  Producers  Com- 
mission Association;  H.  L.  Kokernot,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  cattle  ranchm.an,  president, 
Texas  Livestock  I'arketing  Association,  and  member  executive  committee  American  Na- 
tional Livestock  Association;  Thomas  E.  Wilson,  Chicago,  Illinois,  president,  'V7il- 
son  &  Company,  vice-chairman,  National  Livestock  and  Meat  Board,  and  chairman,  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Meat  Packers  Committee  to  confer  with  livestock  producers;  R.M. 
Kagen,  San  Erancisco,  California,  mianaging  director,  Western  Cattle  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation and  secretary,  California  Cattlemen's  Association,    The  seventh  member  of 
the  commit^ee  will  be  selected  later.     The  committee  holds  its  first  meeting  in 
Chicago  to-day. 


CUBAN  MEAT  A  Havana  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  cattlemen  of  Camaeuey 

TARIEE  and  Oriente  provinces  won  a  victory  yesterday  when  President  Machada, 

upon  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  signed  a  decree 
increasing  the  import  duties  on  foreign  meats  and  by-products.    The  report  says: 
"Eor  some  time  the  cattlemen  of  Cuba  have  been  facing  competition  from  the  import 
of  dried  beef,  which  has  been  sent  to  Cuba  in  large  quantities  from  Spain  and  Ar- 
gentina." 


NITRATE  A  Paris  dispatch  to-day  says:     "The  international  nitrate 

INDUSTRY  conference  called  together  at  Paris  to  bring  the  producers  of  natur- 

ItEETING-  al  and  synthetic  nitrates  into  one  of  the  most  powerful  world  cartel 

agreements  yet  conceived,  has  virtually  accomplished  the  first  im- 
portant step.    As  an  oiitcome  of  the  negotiations  begun  several  months  ago  and  just 
terminated  hero  between  representatives  of  the  Chilean  nitrate  industry — including 
the  Guggenheim--Ryan  interests — Senor  Don  Antonio  Huneus,  former  Einance  Minister  of 
Chile,  and  the  banking  groups,  a  bill  authorizing  the  creation  of  a  $375,000,000 
cor-poration  and  consolidating  the  entire  Chilean  nitrate  industrj^-  into  a  single 
operating  unit  will  soon  be  introduced  in  the  Chilean  Parliament  " 


Section  2 

farm  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  May  13  says;  "Incom- 

to  City       plete  censiis  retiirns  already  indicate  that  the  1930  count  will  repeat 
Movement      with  minor  variations  the  previous  story  of  migration  from  farms  and  vil- 
lages into  uxhan  centers.    And  already  sweeping  generalizations  are  "being 
made  upon  the  strength  of  these  early  returns  which  may  need  extensive 
revision  hereafter.     So  far  as  tentative  conclusions  may  he  dra'^^.,  it  ap- 
pears that  cities  between  10,000  and  100,000  population  will  show  the 
highest  ratio    of  gain,  followed  by  those  of  100,000  to  1,000,000,  with 
the  largest  half  dozen  communities  as  a  group  coming  third.  Comparisons 
with  ten  years  ago  are  all  more  or  less  affected  hy  intervening  annexa- 
ations  of  territory,  a  factor  likely  to  he  found  of  special  importance 
in  cities  of  around  half  a  million.    Development  of  suburban  municipal- 
ities has  influenced  census  returns  of  the  largest  cities,  though  in 
reality  a  great  city  and  its  suburbs  within  a  radius  of  twenty  to  thirty 
miles  form  a  single  economic  community.     Outstanding  growth  of  the  small- 
er cities  at  the  expense  of  villages  is  in  no  way  surprising  and  is  not 
to  be  charged  in  toto  to  the  movement  away  from  the  farms.     The  automo- 
bile had  made  it  possible  for  men  to  remain  farmers  and  yet  remove  their 
families  from  the  farm  or  the  cross-roads  to  substantial  cities  for  the 
real  or  imagined  advantages  such  communities  offer.    But  there  is  also 
the  undeniable  fact  that  spreading  use  of  machinery  created  a  surplus  of 
farm  population  long  before  the  surplus  of  industrial  hands  began  to 
give  concern.    The  drift  from  the  farms,  so  far  from  being  the  effect 
only  of  an  abnormal  condition  of  agriculture,  reflects  the  long  fall  in 
the  percentage  of  the  total  "oopulation  required  to  feed  it.     Cities  of 
the  West  and  particularly  the  Southwest  lead  in  ratios  of  gain.  This 
was  to  be  expected,  though  extension  of  city  boundaries  is  specially 
characteristic  of  the  West.     In  the  South  som.e  striking  city  gains  evi- 
dently reflect  a  growth  of  manufacturing  there  out  of  proportion  to  simi- 
lar growth  elsewhere.    Much  has  been  made  of  losses  by  such  New  England 
centers  as  Hew  Bedford,  Lowell,  and  Fall  River;  probably  too  much  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Worcester,  Springfield  and  Somerville  together  have 
gained  47,000  or  11.7  per  cent  against  com.bined  losses  of  27,000  or  7.7 
per  cent  for  the  other  three.     It  -"^111  doubtless  appear  from  the  com- 
pleted 1930  census  that  the  urbanization  of  .Americans  as  the  first  ef- 
fect of  the  revolution  in  transportation  since  about  1910  still  contin- • 
ues.    Anong  its  secondary  consequences,  however,  one  may  expect  eventual- 
ly to  find  tendencies  toward  decentralization.     Their  first  appearance 
,  .        will  naturally  be  sought  in  the  returns  for  the  largest  cities." 

Highway  An  editorial  in  Commercial  West  for  May  3  says:     "Horth  Dakota 

Beautifi-    has  taJ^en  a  long  step  forward  in  the  protection  of  life  and  limb  on  its 
catiDn  in    highways. as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  presenting  its  scenic  beauties  in  a 
North  more  attractive  light  to  the  people  who  visit  the  State  and  to  its  ovm 

Dakota         populace.    By  order  of  T.  G.  Plomasen,  chief  of  the  maintenance  division 
of  the  State's  highway  department  all  advertising  signs  are  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  rights  of  way  of  the  roads  of  the  State.     Increasing  tour- 
ist business  to  States  of  the  Northwest,  no  doubt,  is  responsible  for 
the  order.     This  fact  also  probably  actuated  C.  M.  Babcock,  commissioner 
of  highways  for  Minne-g-ota,  to  make  an  appeal  to. the  people  of  that  State 
to  help  beautify  their  highways.     The  request  was  mpde  in  a  bulletin  , 
just  issued  by  the  Minnesota  highway  department. 

"We  regret  there  is  no  law  in  Minnesota  similar  to  that  of  North 
Dakota,  compelling  the  rem.oval  of  the  eye- and  oft-times  sense-offending 
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"billbo.irds  and  advertising?-  si^^ns  rhicli  litter  the  foad^  of  Minnesota, 
even  to  the  farthest  recer.ses  of  the  great  wooded  areas  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  State.     Such  signs  are  an  ahomination.     They  cut  off  vista 
after  vista  of  beautiful  hill  and  dale  and  lake  and  winding  stream  in 
this  northern  paradise  of  the  to\i.rist  and  they  should  he  abolished. " 

Health  and  An  editorial  in  Country  Life  (London)  for  May  3  says:  "Much 

pairy  concern  has  been  aroused  in  the  agricultural  world  by  the  order  issued 

Cattle         by  the  Minister  of  Health  prohibiting  the  exhibition  of  tuberculin-test- 
ed cattle  from. herds  producing  graded  milks  unless  striot  segregation 
conditions  are  provided.    The  attitude  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  is  per- 
fectly logical.     Cattle  producing. tuberculin-tested  milks  are  kept  under 
conditions  which  insure  that  they  are  removed  from  any  possible  contact, 
with  reacting  or  untested  animals.     This  is  found  to  be  to  the  benefit  of 
the  cattle  themselves  and^  consequently,  of  the  milk  which  they  produce. 
There  is  little  point  in  taking  so  much  trouble  to  isolate  cattle  if  they 
are  afterwards  taken  away  from  home  and  come  into  contact  with  animals 
which  are  reactors  to  the  tuberculin  tests.     That  this  is  a  frequent  es:~ 
perience  is  only  too  true,  and  the  opinion  of  some  eminent  breeders  of 
tuberculin-tested  cattle  is  definitely  against  exhibiting  alongside  un- 
tested cattle  or  reactors.     This  m^atter  has  been  raised  on  several  occa- 
sions in  recent  years  in  connection  with  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Asso- 
ciation's shows  in  London,  and  serious  attempts  have  been  made  to  re- 
strict the  entries  to  tuberculin-tested  animals;  but  this  proposal  has 
so  far  proved  unacceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  council  members...... 

Whatever  may  be  the  average  farmer's  practice,  it  is  becom.ing  increasing- 
ly evident  that  many  now  realize  that  the  elimination  from  cattle  of  tu- 
berculosis is  a  miatter  of  national  im.portance.     It  is  by  no  nsans  the 
only. serious  disease  which  dairy  farmers  have  to  fight,  but  it  assumes 
importance  on  account  of  its  relationships  to  tuberculosis  in  human  be-. 
ings....The  tuberculin- te sted  herd  and  graded  milk  have  come  to  stay. 

The  attitude  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  towards  the  exhibition  of  cattle 
from  these  herds  may  at  first  be  disliked  by  would-be  exhibitors  and  also 
by  the  prom.oters  of  the  agricultural  exhibitions.     But  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  ruling  should  be  m.ade  some  time,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  Just  as 
well  that  it  has  come  reasonably  early  in  the  history  of  the  graded  milk 
movement  in  this  country.     It  will  tend  to  secure  for  tuberculin-tested 
cattle  the  provision  of  separate  accommodation  at  agricultural  shows, and 
this  will  be  in  the  interests  of  all." 

.  j^n  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farm.er  for  May  10  says:     "Before  the 

Situation  war,  fat  lambs  ordinarily  sold  for  Just  about  the  same  price  per  hundred 
as  fat  hogs.  During  the  past  ten  years,  however,  fat  lambs  have  usually 
sold  for  at  least  $3  or  $4  a  hundred  more  than  fat  hogs  and  occasionally 

they  have  sold  for  almost  twice  as  much  Of  course,  the  secret  of  it 

was  that  we  have  no  lambs  to  export  and  a  large  number  of  the  western 
)                     lamb  feeders  were  organized  together  to  put  on  some  very  skillful  adver- 
j                     tising  campaigns,  especially  during  the  late  winter.    As  long  as  the  sup- 
plies were  not  too  great  this  scheme  worked  splendidly,  but  this  year 
real  trouble  began.    Lamb  prices  had  been  so  high  so  long  that  finally 
the  amateurs  were  sucked  Into  the  game.     At  the  seven  leading  markets  of 
the  middle-west ,  lamb  and  sheep  receipts  during  the  late  winter  and  early 
spring  have  been  running  from  30  to  50  per  cent  above  the  average  of  the 
past  ten  years.     iNfo  wonder  lainb  prices  have  gone  down,  down,  down  until 
they  are  now  as  low  or    even  lower  than  hog  prices  As  I  look  at  the 
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lanlD  sit-'oation  and  then  consider  cattle  and  hogs,  I  can  see  that  the  onl:- 
thine^  lA'hich  has  vre^rev-.ted  downright  serious  trouhle  for  the  cattle  and 
ho,^  feeder  has  heon  an  unusual  scarcity.    With  large  receipts  hogs  might 
have  gone  do^m  to  $5  or  $6  a  hundred  this  winter.    TThat  I  an  wondering 
is  hoT:  the  cattle  and  hog  farmers  can  prevent  the  supplies  fx'om  increas- 
ing durine^  the  nc"t  two  or  three  years." 

Russian                    An  editorial  in  Wallaces'    ?a.rmer  for  May  10  says:     "An  Iowa 
Wheat           farm  hoy' who  is  now  one  of  the  American  engineers  in  charge  of  a  hig 
Farming       Russian  wheat  farm  wrote  in  late  March  to  his  sister  concerning  some  of 
his  e'cperiences.     It  seems  that  on  his  particular  farm,  which  is  not  hy 
any  moans  the  largest,  they  seeded  18,000  acres  of  winter  wheat  last 
fall  and  50,000  acres  of  spring  wheat  this  sprin?.     This  farm  keeps  six- 
ty   tractors  husy,  of  which  forty  are  eighty  horsepower  and  twenty  have 
twenty  horsepower.    At  harvest  tim.e  fifty  combines  are  operated  and  it 
is  quite  a  .ioh  to  haul  the  v/heat  to  a  central  point  because  this  partic- 
ular fa,i>m  is  spread  out  over  a  distance  of  ahotit  sixty  males  in  length 
and  twenty  miles  in  width.    Most  of  us  in  the  United  States  have  been 
taught  to  look  on  the  Russian  peasant  as  a  man  incapable  of  learning.  It 
seems,  though,  a.ccording  to  this  Iowa  farm  boy,  that  things  are  stirring 
I'or  exsm.plo ,  _  this  farm  not  only  produces  wheat  but  a  two-year  agricultur- 
al engineering  couTse  was  opened  there  in  April  this  year  with  about  500 
men  enrolled.     The  collective  farming  efforts    of  the  Soviet  Government 
have  been  started  so  suddenly  and  over  such  a  wide  area  that  we  can  not 
help  bnt  expect  many  serious  breakdowns  during  the  next  two  or  three 
yea.r^c    ITevertheless  the  chances  s,re  that  many  of^  these  large  farms  will 
be  successful  and  will  increase  the  world  wheat  surplus*    We  in  the 
United  States  must  keep  in  touch  with  this  m.ovem.ent  because  our  wheat 
prices  will  be  affected  by  the  degree  to  which  the  Russians  are  success- 
ful  " 


Department  of  Section  3 

Agricul-  An  editorial  in  Capper' s  Farmer  for  May  says':     "A  youth  movement, 

ture  of  which  no  one  need  have  forebodings,  is  rn'oceeding  on  the  farms  and  in 

the  sm.all  towns  of  this  country.     It  is  of  great  import,  to  agricul  tui'e. 
It  is  developing  the  personalities  of  the  men  and  women. who  will  be  the 
leaders  of  the  fa,rmlng  industry  in  the  very  near  future.     It  is  a  move- 
ment every  citizen  of  our  country  should  foster  and  aid.     To-day  nearly 
700,000  boys  and  girls,  mostly  from  farms  and  small  towns,  are  enrolled 
in  4-H  clubs.     These  clubs — there  are  close  to  50,000  of  them  in  the 
United  States — are  maJcing  over  the  rural  life  of  America  on  sound  lines, 
both  socially  and  economically.     Their  members,  boys  and  girls  between 
10  and  18  years  of  age,  are  lea^rning  to  do  by  doing.     They  are  learning 
teajn  work.    They  are  developing  leadership  and  leaders.     It  is  my  judg- 
ment that  the  products  of  these  4-H  clubs  in  the  next  few  decades,  will 
have  the  most  to  do  in  adjusting  the  farrri  life  of  this  country  to  the 
industrial  civilization  that  seemed  for  a  while  as  if  it  would  sweep  ag- 
ricnlture  and  rural  life  into  the  back  eddies  of  the  stream  of  progress. 
....When  we  say  there  are  nearly  700,000  boys  and  girls  in  the  4-H  clubs, 
tha.t  sounds  like  a.  large  number.    But  there  are  some  11  million  boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  10  and  18  on  the  farms  and  in  the  rural  towns 
of  America,  who  ought  to  bo  enrolled  in  the  4-H  clubs.     It  is  our  ambi- 
tion to  have  a  county  agent  in  every  county  in  the  United  States,  and 
4-H  club  membership  within  the  reach  of  every  farm  a-nd  smalltown  boy  and 
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girl  in  the  United  States  The  4-H  cluh  movement,  in  my  judgment, 

is  one  of  the  most  significant  and  hopeful  signs  of  this  generation.... 


Section  4 
MARKET  QITOTATIONS 

Farm  "  _  ■ 

Products  May  13. — Livestock  prices  quoted  May  13:     Slaughter  cattle, 

calves  and  vealers:     Steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $11 . 50-14.2£^ 
Cows,  good  and  choice  $7-9.50;  Heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  ; 
$9.25-11.50;  Vealers,  good  and  choice  $9.75-12.25;  Feeder  and  stocker 
cattle  Steers,  good  and  choice  $9.75-11.25;  Heavy. weight  (250-350  lbs.) 
medium,  good. and  choice  $9.75-10.20;  Light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium 
to  choice  $9.60-10.30;  Slaughter  pigs  (§0-130  lbs.)  mediiOT.,  good  and 
choice  $9-10.15  (Soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above 
quotations);  Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:     Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs. 
down)  $9-9.90;  Feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $8-9. 

G-rain  prices  quoted  May  13:    ¥0.  1  dark  northern  spring(l3^  V^o- 
tein)  Minneapolis  $107-1-1.09?;  Uo.  2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.14-1.15; 
Ka.nsas  City  $1.13-1.15;  No. 2  hard  winter  (12  fo  Torotein)  Kansas  City  $1.0 
No. 2. hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1,024;  St.  Louis  ^1.04; 
Kansas  City  98|^;  .No.  3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  68^~7o|-^;  Kansas  City  75- 
76^^;  No, 3  yellow'corn  Chicago  79|-80i^;  Minneawli s  73i-79-2-^;  Kansas 
City  77^-791^;  No. 3  white'oats  Chicago  4lf-42|.,4:  Minneapolis  37-7/8- 
38-7/8^;  Ka'isas  Cf  ty  41^^^. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  ranged  $2.50-2.90  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.85-1.90  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  Whites  $2. 50-2. 75 . carlot  sales  in'chicago;  few  $2. 25. f.o.b. 
Stevens  Point.    Florida  Spaulding.Rose  $7,50-8,25  per  barrel  in  the  East- 
Alabama. Bliss  Triumphs  $3.40-3.60  carlot  sales  in  Chicago,  sacked  per 
100  pounds;  mostly  $2.75-2.85  f.o.b.  Mobile.     Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  on- 
ions $1.15-1.50  per  standard  crate,  U.S.  No.l,  in  consuming  centers; 
mostly  75^  f.o.b.  Texas  points.     South  Carolina  Pointed  type  cabbage 
brought  $1.50-2  per  l^-bushel  hampers  in  terminal  markets.  Alabama 
Round  Type  $4-4.25  per. crate  in  Pittsburgh.    North  Carolina  Klondike  and 
Missionary  strawberries  ranged. 15^-24^  per  quart  in  the  East;  $5-6.50, 
per  32-quart  crate, f.o.b.  Chadbourn.    Missouri  Aromas  $7.50  per  24-quart 
crate  in  Pittsburgh;  $5.50  f.o.b.  Monett.     New  York  Baldwin  apples  $5.50^ 
6  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  $2v2.20  f.o.b.  per  bushel  basket,  Roches- 
ter.    California  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  $7.50-9.50  per  standard  45  in 
city  markets;  $5.3.50  f.o.b.  Brawley. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  adf 
vanced  25  points  to  15.24(^  per  lb.   .On  the  same  day  one  year  ago  the 
price  stood  at  18.12^.     May  fu.ture  contracts  on  the  Now  York  Cotton  Ex-'  ,  ju 

change  advpjiced  25  points  to  15.9552?. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were:  92 
score,  35-|^;  91  score,  35^;  90  score,  34-4^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were: 
Flats,  19rtf;  Single  Daisies,  20^;  Young  Americas,  20^-2li-d.   (Prepared  by 
Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  rcflectod  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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IN  CONGRESS    ■  A  "bill  which  would  give  the  propagator  of  a  new  orange  or  a 

new  rose  the  same  protection  under  the  patent  laws  now  enjoyed  hy 
the  inventor  of  a  mousetrap  has  passed  "both  the  Senate  and  the  House 

and  was  sent  yesterda;^'  to  the  President  for  his  signature.    Every  new  variety  of 

plant  would  "be  patentable  under  this  measure  except  tuber-propagated  varieties. 

(Press,  May  15.) 

The  House  yesterday  pssed  a  revised  Senate  bill  to  regulate  the  marketing 
of  perishable  fs.rm  products  in  interstate  commerce,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 

There  will  be  no  further  conference  between  the  House  and  Senate  on  the 
tariff  bill  until  the  Senate  passes  upon  the  flexible  clause  withdrawing  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  change  rates  as  well  as  the  debenture  provisions,  put  in  the  bill 
the  Senate  and  rejected  by  the  House.     Such  was  the  ultimatum  delivered  to  the 
Senate  conferees  yesterday,  and  as  a  result  Senator  Smoot  on  Friday. will  report  to 
the  Senate  the  disagreement  on  the  two  subjects  and  ask  to  be  relieved  of  the  prom- 
ise to  insist  in  conference  on  the  Senate  position.     (Press,  May  15.) 


GROCEHS  AND                    An  Atlanta  dispatch  to-day  says:     "The  executive  committee 
PACKERS             of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association  recommended  yesterday 
that  the  association  provide  funds,  employ  counsel  and  take  any  othei 
necessary  action  to  resist  what  the  wholesalers  regard  as  efforts  to  form  a  hostile 
monopoly  among  large  packing  interests  " 


GREEK  WHEAT         _  The  Greek  import  duties  on  wheat  and  wheat  flour  have  been 

■^^^  increased,  effective  May  10,  according  to  a  radiogram  from  Frederick 

B.  Lyon,  commercial  attache  at  Athens,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 
The  increa,ses  in  the  minimim  rates,  which  apply. to  imports  from  the  United  States, 
are  as  follows  (old  and  new  rates  in  m.etallic  drachmas  per  ioO  kilos):    Wheat,  from 
4.30  to  6.00;  wheat  flour  of  all  grades,  from  8.82  to  10.70.    A  surtax  equal  to 
three-fourths  of  the  amount  of  the  import  duty  is  added.     It  is  understood  that  the 
increases  in  duties  were  m.ade  to  protect  the  Greek  wheat  production,   which  has  been 
seriously  affected  by  the  drop  in  prices  on  the  international  markets. 


EGYPT  IN  COT-  A  Cairo  dispatch  to-day  says:     "The  Egyptian  Government's  pol- 

TON  MARKET         icy  of  buying  all  the  cotton  offered  it  at  fixed  prices  appears  to 
have  been  successful  despite  prophecies  of  disaster.     It  is  "under- 
stood that  it  has  disposed  of  practically  all  the  cotton  stored  and  is  now  prepared 
to  continue  buying  June  futures." 


PAp-Rom  "^"^^  Ottawa  disptach  to-day  reports  that  an  order-in-council  is- 

sued  by  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  under  the  authority 
-  "the  animal  contagious  diseases  act  prohibits  the  importation  into 

anada  of  parrots,  parralceets,  cockatoos,  macaws,  lories,  lorikeets  and  love  birds. 
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Section  2 

Livestock  An  editorial  in  Successful  Farming  for  May  says:     "The  Farm 

Marketing    Board  has  presented  its  livestock  marketing  plan.     This  plan  inclndca  -a 
numher  of  interesting  provisions^     It  would  estahlish  a  National  Live- 
stock Marketing  Association  which  would  he  strictly  a  commodity  market- 
ing association  with  centralized  control-     It  provides  for  a  national 
Feeder  and  Finance  Corporation,  for  the  recognition  of  the  National  Order 
Buying  Company  and  for  the  estahlishment  of  a  National  Livestock  Puhlish- 
ing  Association.     The  proposed  organization  woiild  he  thoroughly  democrat- 
ic  in  control.    Each  cooperative  group  selling  2,500  decks  or  m.ore  a.n- 
nually  is  entitled  to  one  director.    A  "board  inclu.ding  the  m^anager  of  th« 
National  Marketing  Association,  the  manager  of  the  Feeder  and  Finance 
Corporation,  and  the  manager  of  the  National  Order  Buying  Company  would 
comprise  a  sales  hoard  to  coordinate  and  control  sales.     The  plan  was 
adopted  hy  a  vote  of  38  to  23.     It  was  agreed  that  this  plan  will  go  in- 
to effect  when  two-thirds  of  all  cooperative  livestock  marketing  groups 

accent  it  In  some  quarters  the  objection  is  raade  to  the  plan  that 

the  local  groups  or  the  association  Pianager  will  lose  control  of  their 
stock.    We  are,  however,  unahle  to  see  the  lo?ric  of  this  objection.  If 
each  individual  farmer  had    raised  the  se'.m  objection  in  the  past,  there 
would  be  no  local  coopera,tives  to-day.    Marketing  conditions  to-daj'"  have 
reached  the  point  ^-'here  local  cooperatives  fcting  independently  are  Just 
as  much  at  sea  in  marketing  as  was  the  individual  a  decade  ago..    We  are 
out  on  a  national  m.arj^et.     The  next  sten  in  coopera.tive  marketing  must 
be  the  welding  together  of  local  and  State  coTtmodity  groups  into  nation- 
al cc-i-n^odity  ma-rketini^'  organiza.tinns  which  can  pl"a.ce  these  commodities 
wheie  they  are  wanted  at  the  time  they  are  wanted  and  in  the  way  they 
are  wanted.    Nothing  short  of  centra.li  zed  control  can  accomplish  this. 
It  is  up  to  the  local  snipping  asscciaition  managers  to  use  the  same  fore- 
sight to-day  that  their  own  fanner  members  used  in  Joinin?:  the  local  co- 
operative in  years  past.     The  pla^n  is  as  dem-ocratic  as  it  would  be  possi' 
ble  to  make  such  an  organization." 


Meat                         The  New  York  Times  of  May  11  says:     "Following  a  series  of  tests 
Retailing    of  a  plan  for  retailing  ready  cut  fresh — not  frozen — meat  in  special 
packages,  the  Hygrade  Food  Products  Corporation,  packers  of  fresh  and 
manufactured  mea.t  products,  announced  yesterdaz^  plans  for  opening  a  new 
type  of  butcher  shop  in  New  York  within  the  next  few  weeks  for  dem.onstra- 
tion  purposes.     The  store,  it  is  claimed,  will  present  a.  novelty  in 
butcher  .shops  as  the  traditional  m-Cat  blocks  will  be  replaced  by  show 
Cases  and  the  floor  covered  with  rugs  instead  of  the  usual  sawdust.  A 
group  of  girls  will  handle  sales  of  the  packaged  meats.    According  to  of. 
ficials  of  the  _  company,   the  system,  of  packaging  ?;orked  out  by  the  com.par^ 
makes  it  possible  for  any  retail  food  store  to  handle  meats  with  little 
capitaJ  outlay  " 

An  editorial  in  Comm.ercial  West  for  May  3  says:     "A  record  pro- 
Farming       duction  of  22 , 740 _ bushels  of  grain,  12,000  of  which  was  corn,  was  made  b: 
Nels  Nelson,  near  Meckling,  South  Dal:ota,  with  his  general  purpose  type 
tractor  last  year.     Mr.  Nelson  has  only  the  help  of  a  15-year-old  boy 
during  the  corn  ciiltivating  season  and  the  iisual  ex:tra  help  at  ha.rvest 
time.    No  horses  are  kept  on  this  farm  so  the  tractor  worked  over  time. 
In  the  fall  Mr.  Nelson  plowed    140  acres  of  land  for  corn  and  in  the 
spring  listed  an  additional  lOO  acres.     With  a  four- -row  rultivatnr  moirnt— 
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ed  on  his  tractor,  he  cultivated  40  acres  each  day  and  every  acre  re- 
ceived four  cultivations.    Working  in  shifts,  he  and  the  "boy  tbtq  ahlo  t 
do  as  much  as  six  men  and  12  horses  yrorlcing-  v^ith  single  row  cultivators 
which  was  once  the  common  practice  in  the  Corn  Bolt,     The  estim.atod  val- 
ue of  the  crops  produced  on  this  one-man  farm  for  the  year  was  $15,000. 
Pc^^er  farming  certainly  pays  ." 

Rabies  from  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 

Milk  for  May  10  says:     "Nearly  two  years  ago  the  question  was.  raised  as  to 

the  "Dossihility  of  acquiring  the  infection  of  fahies  from  the  milk  of  a 
rahid  cow.    At  that  time  it  was  stated  that  the  virus  of  a  rahid  cow  was 
not  knovm  to  pass  into  the  milk.     Certain  knowledge  on  this  point  can 
not  yet  he  claimed,  but  recent  experiments  in  the  department  of. clinical 
pathology  of  the  University  of  Colorado  School  of  Medicine  tend  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  rahies  virus  does  not  pass  into  "breast  milk.  In 
spite  of  the  assurance  resulting  from  these  experim.ents ,  it  must  not  "be 
forgotten  that  m.ilk  may  "become  contaminated  with  the  virulent  saliva  of 
a  rahid  animal.     Such  milk  will  pro'bably  "be  safe  if  it  has  "been  "boiled, 
though  it  is  not  certain  that  the  heat  of  pasteurization  is  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  virus.    Milk  containing  virus  would  be  unlikely  to  cause 
rabies,  ujiless  som.e  lesion  in  the  mouth  or  in  the  gastro-intestinal 
mucosa  was  present  to  provide  a  portal  of  entry......." 

Science  and            Christian  G-auss,  Dean  of  the  College  at  Princeton,  writes  under 
Civiliza-    the  title,  "The  Threat  of  Science"  in  Scribner' s  Magazine  for  May.    He  ' 
tion            says  in  part:     "....'What,  then,  is  an  experimental  or  physica.l  scientist 
He  is  3.  man  who  disentangles  forces  and  phenomena  and  decides  which  are 
the  same  and  which  are  different.    His  business  is  to  count _and  calcu- 
late them.     He  is  primarily  a  rrEasurer,     An  experiment  is  a  query  put  tc 
nature  and  a  really  great  scientist  of  this  school,  like  Mr.  Millikan 
for  instance,  is  one  who  knows  how  to  put  to  her  a. proper  question.  We 
do  not  mean  by  this  that  nature  is  finicky  or  has  any  sense  of  what  Vic- 
torians used  to  call  the  proprieties.     She  has  not.    A  proper  question 
is  only  one  of  the  kind  which  nature  can  answer.     Is  this  hydrogen  or 
helium?     Is  this  light  or  electricity?    He  himself  must  refrain  from 
answering,  for  in  a  successful  experiment  it  is  nature  that  ansv/ers  and 
her  answer  will  be  the  same  if  called  for  by  any  man  of  any  nationality 
in  any  country  in  the  world.     The  scientists  m.easure  and  record  and 
their  procedure  is  perfect  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  effectively  . 
sterilized _ against  what  might  be  called  such  personal  contact  and  con- 
tamination.   Mathematics  has  provided  them,  all  with  a  common  recording 
instrument.     Since  they  have  all  followed  this  same  procedure  of  ster- 
ilization against  human  deviation  and  error,  since  they  are  all  measur- 
ing the  same  clearly  defined  forces  and  substances,  each  worker  contrib- 
utes to  the  general  fund  of  results  and  modern  science  has  become  the 
greatest  international  cooperative  enterprise  of  all  time.     It  would  be 
folly  to  disparage  the  wonderful  results  which,  in  pursuing  this  method 
scientists  have  achieved.     Sensible  men  are  not  inclined  to  do  this. 
The  great  danger  is  not  that  modern  civilization  will  interfere  with  the 
scientist  but  that  the  scientist  may  quite  unwittingly  interfere  with 
modern  civilization  " 
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Tung  Oil  A  centurles-ol(i  Chinese  industry  may  soon  "be  forced  to  yield  its 

Trees  hold  on  the  American  market  to  an  infant  competitor  in  Florida,  accord- 

ing- to  Professor  H.  Ogden  Phillips  in  an  article  in  Economic  Geography. 
Each  year  American  manuf a.cturers  pay  from  10,000,000  dollars  to 
15,000,000  dollars  to  Chinese  TDroducers  for  this  oil  rhich  is  sunerior 
to  linseed  oil  for  the  production  of  high  grade  paints  and  varnishes, 
and  is  used  in  the  maMng  of  linoleum,  insulating  materials,  soaps, 
water-proof  cloth  and  Daper,  and  ma,ny  other _ Toroducts .     The  first  tujig 
oil  tree  in  Florida  was  planted  in  1906  and  in  1913  the  first  tung  oil 
to  be  -oroduced  on  the  Arrerican  continent — 2.2  gallons — was  extracted 
from  a  hushel  of  the  seeds.     In  the  fall  of  1928,  over  160,000  trees  had 
entered  commercial  "oroduction.    Florida  tung  oil  trees  three  and  a  half 
years  old  have  produced  over  300  nuts  per  tree  in  contrast  to  130  nuts 
from  a.  10- year-old  tree  in  one  of  the  "best  groves  of  China.     Certain  in- 
dividual trees  in  Florida  have  produced  as  much  as  four  gallons  (32 
pounds)  of  tung  oil  in  a  year.     The  peculiar  qupjities  of  tvxig  oil  malie 
it  superior  to  linseed  oil  and  give  it  a  higher  market  value. 


Department  of  Section  3 

Agricul-                   An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  May  10  says:     "A  "bill  has 
ture            "been  introduced  in  Congress  that  would  authorize  the  United  States  De- 
partm.ent  of  Agriculture  to  establish  standard  grades  of  livestock.  The 
estpoli shn:ent  of  marketing  grades  is  one  of  the  most  important  ste-os 
that  could  he  taken  a.t  the  loresent  time  to  further  cooperative  marketing 
of  livestock.     While  there  may  he  a  similarity  between  the  grades  of 
hogs  that  sell  on  the  various  terminal  markets,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  no  similarity  in  the  terms  used  in  describing  these  various 
grades  or  t^T^es  of  animals.     Top  selling  hogs  are  invariably  spoken  of 
as  choice,  :^  t  a  load    which  tops  the  ma.rket  in  December  might  be  entire- 
ly different  from  a  load  topr)ing  the  m.arket  in  September.     The  producer 
has  no  way  to  know  just  what  type  of  animial  is  sellin.T  best,  unless  he 
has  constant  contact  with  a  terminal  market  or  concentration  point,  when 
there  are  hogs  in  sufficient  numbers  to  sort.    Eastern  cities  use  hogs 
of  different  "^eights  and  grades  for  their  fresh  m.eat  trade,  ^hile  the 
entire  packing  industry  is  confronted  with  a  constuner  demand  for  leaner 
meats.     If  we  had  standard  grades,  the  producer  and  his  marketing  agency 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  various  eastern 
cities  as  well  as  the  demands  for  leaner  meat    Grades  that  are  stable 
and  can  be  interpreted  are  necessary  if  trading  in  hog  futures  is  to  be 
successful.     The  grading  -"ill  eventually  have  to  be  done  by  Government 
licensed  graders  if  the  public  is  to  have  any  confidence  in  this  new  ven- 
ture.    If  the  Corn  Selt  is  to  do  an  efficient  job  of  producing  and  mar- 
keting its  livestock,  grades  must  be  standardized  " 
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Section  4 
MjffiKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  May  14. — Livestock_ prices  quoted  May  14:     Slaughter  cattle, 

calves  and  vealers:  Steers  (1100-1500  Its.)  good  rnd  choice  $11. 50-14.25 
cors,  good  and  choice  $7-9.50;  Heifers  (850  Ihs-down)   good  and  choice 
$9.50-11.50;  Vealers,  good  and  choice  $9.75-12.25;  Feeder  and  stocker 
cattle  Steers,  good  and  choice  $9.75-11.25;  Heavyweight  hogs  (250-550 
lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9.75-10.25;  Light  lights  (150-160  Ihs.) 
medium,  good  and  choice  $9.60-10.50;  Slaughter  pigs  (90-150  Ihs.)  mediuir 
good  and  choice  $9-10.15  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded 
from  ahove  (Quotations)  ;  Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:    Lambs,  good  and 
choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $9-9.90;  Feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to 
choice  $8-9. 

Grain  price s  _ quoted  May  14:     llo.l  dark  northern  spring  (15^  pro- 
tein) Minneapolis  $1^06-7/8-1.08-7/8;  No. 2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.15- 
1.16;  Kansas. City  $1.10-1.12;  lTo.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
Chicago  $1.01-|-;  St.  Louis  $1.05;  No. 5  mixed  corn  Chicago  76^^;  Minneapo- 
lis 68:o--70|r7f;  Kansas  City  74-75^2?;  No. 5  yellow  corn  Chicago  79-79|f^; 
Minneapolis'  74i-79i^;  Kansas  City  77-79^;  No. 5  white  oats  Chicago  4li- 
42x^;  Minneapolis  57-5/ 8-58-5/ 8^2^ ;  Kansas  City  42-|^. 

Alabama  sacked  Bliss  Tri"umphspot9,toes  $5.50-5.75  carlot  sales  ir, 
Chicago;  mostly  $5  f.o.b.  Mobile.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $2.40- 
2.75  in  eastern  cities;  $1.90-1,95  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  Whites  $2.60-2.90  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  few  $2.25-2.55 
f.o.b.  Stevens  Point.    North  Carolina  various  varieties  of  strawberries 
l5-29cf  per  quart  in  the_East;  Virginia  14-18^  in  New  York  City.  Cali- 
fornia Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  ranged  $5.50-10  je  r  standard  45  in  city 
ma_rkets;  generally  $5  f.o.b.  Brawley.     New  York  Baldwin  apples  $5.50-6 
per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  $2.05-2.20  per  bushel  basket  f.o.b.  Roches- 
ter.    Virginia  Yellow  Newtowns  $2.62:^^-2.75  per  bushel  in  New  York. 

Average  price  of ^Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  22  points  to  15.02f?^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  one  year 
ago  the  price  was  18.10^,    May  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  25  points  to  15.15^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  E^r 
change  declined  19  points  to  15.76^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were.:  92. 
score,  54i-^;  91  score,  54^;  90  score,  55-|^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were 
Elats,  19.-^;  Single  Daisies,  20^;  Young  Americas,  20l~21-h^,  (Pi-ep.ared 
by  Btj_.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Serv  ice.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
B,.c-.n+!n<-.  aU  sha^les  of  opinion  as  rcncctcd  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particu.arly  m  us 
economic^aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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IH  CONGRESS  The  press  to-daj^  says:     "The  fate  of  the  tariff  legislation, 

?/hich  has  heen  "before  Congress  for  more  than  a  year,  hangs  in  the 
"balance.     To-day  its  success  or  failure  vill  he  nut  to  a  vital  test. 

tf 

•  •  •  t  • 

The  Senate  and  House  conferees  on  the  ne"'  "bill  to  liheralize  the  civil  ser- 
vice retirement  la;,"  will  meet  tomorrow  morning,  it  was  announced  yesterday  hy  Sena- 
tor Porter  Dale,  chairman  of  the  Senate  civil  service  cominittee,  accordinp-  to  the 
press  to-day.     The  reioort  says:     "The  v-iHingness  of  the  Vermont  senator  to  meet 
Tith  Chairman  Lehlhach,  of  the  House  civil  service  cominittee,  and  the  other  House 
conferees  is  proof  that  he  is  ready  to  come  to  an  agreement...." 

The  McCormack  "bill  to  grant  a  half-holiday  the  year  round  to  most  Federal 
employees  was  fa,vora"bly  reported  yesterday  "by  the  House  civil  service  committee,  ac- 
cording to  the  nress  to-day.    The  roport  says:     "The  hill,  which  has  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  Federation  of  Federal  Er/)loyees,  and  the  American  Federation  of  La"bor, 
would  grant  a  Saturday  half -holiday  the  year  round  to  all  Federal  employees  except 
those  in  the    Postoffice  Department.,  the  CJoverrjnent  Printing  Office  and  some  in  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  Canal  Zone  " 


BUSIjISSS  Business  conditions  are  fundamentally  sound,  containing  ele- 

COITOITIONS         ments  of  promise  far  more  impressive  than  the  present  depression 

which,  while  irritating  a.nd  puzzling  and  seemingly  unnecessary,  is 
one  of  those  which  occur  xjeriodically  and  thus  far  ^inavoidahly  in  spite  of  the  ad- 
vance in  economic  science,  Ogden  L.  Mills,  Under-Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  de- 
clared last  night  at  Washington,  at  the  a.nnual  convention  dinner  of  the  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies.     Just  now,  Mr.  I'^ills  told  the  200  delegates,  "we  are  all 
the  more  impressed  and  depressed  "because  the  yesterday  was  so  extraordinarily  pros- 
perous, and  the  sharpness  of  the  contrast  is  accentuated  "by  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  change  has  come;     The  day  m^ay  come  when  we  shall  have  so  m.astered  our  economic 
machine  as  to  have  it  under  hetter  control,"  he  continued,       "In  the  meantir:G  .  it 
is  well  to  rememher  that  these  dov.Tiswings  do  not  wipe  out  the  progress  achieved 
(iiiring  the  forward  movem.ents,  and  ?rhen  the  onward  m.arch  is  resuned  once  more  we 
start  not  from  the  old  nark  hut  from  the  new."     (Press,  May  16.) 


CHILEM  A  Santiago  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  saj^s:  "Aiming  at  the 

HITRATSS  complete  amalgamation  of  the  nitra,te  interests  at  Santiago,  the  Chil- 

ean Goverriment  has  already  drafted  a  proposition  for  a  combination 

1  '^ith  a  capital  of  3,000,000,000  pesos  (a'oout  $363,000,000),  to  he  divided  into 
^^,000,000  shares  of  100  pesos.     The  confD?  r^Lation  has  already  oeen  accepted  hy  70 
per  cent  of  the  Chilean  nitrate  soda  producers  and  it  is  expected  a  few  days  will 
rring  the  proposition  to  90  per  cent... It  is  reported. ., that  a  general  outline  has 
t<5en  ca"bled  to  Paris  to  the  world  nitrate  congress  and  that  Chile's  delega^te  there 
^as  "been  instructed  to  sound  the  opinion  of  the  competing  producers  of  artificial 
fertilizers  in  order  to  prepare  the  ground,  if  j:)ossihle,  for  a  world  agreement  cov- 

I  sring  all  markets  on  both  Chilean  nitrate  and  the  foreign  synthetic  products.  Under 
the  new  pros'ram  the  Chilean  G-overnment  would  he  a  controlling  shareholder  in  the 
combinationT  " 
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Section  2 

Antira--  "The  Antirachitic  Vnlae  of  Cow' r  Milk  as  Modified  "by  Exposure  of 

chitic         the  Cov^  to  Sunlight  and  to  Radiations  from  a  Quartz  Mercury  Yapor  Lanrp," 
Value  of      "by  H.  Steenhock,  E.  B.  Hart,  Blanche  M.  Riising-,  C.  A.  Hoppert,  and  S. 
Milk  Basherov.  of  the  Department  of  A_?ricult\iral  Chemistry,  University  of  Wisi 

consin,  and  G.  C.  Humphrey,  Department  of  Animal  Hushandry,  University 
of  'Yisconsin,  is  the  suhject  of  a  paper  in  Journal  of  Biological  Chemis- 
try for  May.    A  s"ummary  of  the  paper  follows:     "Daily  e::rDOsure  of  cows 
to  sunli^^ht  or  artificially  generated  ultra-violet  radiations  has  little 
if  any  effect  on  the  antirachitic  potency  of  milk.     These  experiments 
were  carried  out  with  Ayrshire  and  Holstein  cows  with  coats  for  the  most 
part  unr)iOTiented  and  with  the  radiations  falling  on  the  head,  hack,  or 
udders,  the  latter  "being  almost  free  from  hair.    The  radiation  period  in 
some  cases  was  continued  for  an  hour  daily  at  20  to  30  inches  with  Coop- 
er Hewitt  or  Alpine  Sun  lamps.    Eats  were  used  as  the  test  animals  for 
hoth  prophylactic  and  curative  technique.    The  results  stand  in  marked 
contrast  to  our  earlier  ohserva.tions  with  goats.    Uo  improvement  in  mill 
or  hutterfat    secretion  was  observed.     The  well-recognized  superior 
quality  of  summer-produced  mill:  and  "butterfat    must,  therefore,  have  it? 
primiarAr  origin  in  other  factors  than  sunlight  acting  directly  upon  the 

CO''^''.  " 

The  same  issue  contains  a  paper  entitled  "Is  Antirachitic  Acti- 
vation Induced  "by  Ultra-Tiolet  Radiations  a  Panacea  for  Negative  Calcium 
Balances?"  hy  H.  Steenbock,  E.  3.  Hart,  Blanche  M.  Riising,  S.  I"/.  E. 
Kletr;ien,  and  H.  T.  Scott  of  Department  of  Ag'ri cultural  Chemistry,  Uni- 
versity of  17isconsin.     The  conclusion  is  a.s  follows:     "In  an  experiment 
in  which  the  utmost  precautions  to  exclude  the  consumption  of  activated 
compounds  ^'ere  taJ-^en,  it  was  found  that  direct  exposure  of  a  goat  to  the 
radiations  of  a  quartz  mercury  vapor  lamp  increased  the  antirachitic 
value  of  its  milk  very  decidedly.     This  was  in  direct  contrast  to  oijr  ex- 
perience with  cows.     Yet  in  spite  of  this  it  was  o"bserved  that  ultimate- 
ly the  goat  showed  a  very  decided  negative  calci-um  "balance  although  or-  . 
iginally  with  the  beginning  of  irradiation  a  slight  improvement  in  cal- 
cium retention  resulted.     In  view  of  a  simultaneous  increase  in  the  rest- 
lessness of  the  animal  with  the  incidence  of  s.  pronounced  calcium  bal- 
ance, it  appears  that  the  excretory  elimination  of  calcium  may  be  con- 
trolled neurologically  as  well  as  by  the  arxtirachitic  factor.  Whether 
or  not  this  is  effected  directly  or  through  some  other  miechanism,  as  for 
exanrple ,  the  parathyroid  glands,  is  not  known.    Antirachitic  a.c tivati  on 
therefore  can  not  be  considered  a  panacea  for  a  disturbed  calcium 
metabolism." 

Cassava  in  The  Pan  American  Union  Bulletin  for  May  states  that  there  is  an 

Cuba  important  project  before  the  Cuban  Commission  of  I\Fati  onal  Economic  De- 

fense for  the  increase  throughout  the  country  of  large--scflle  production 
of  cassava.,  or  yucca.     Among  the  products  of  this  plant  are  flour,  tapi- 
oca, .starch,  glucose,  alcohol,  fertilizer,  and  paper  pulp,   so  that  great 
er  prodtiction  would  mean  the  establishment  of  several  new  industries  in 
Cuba. 

Machines  Theodore  M.  Knappen  writes  under  the  title  "The  Machine  Turns  On 

and  Men       Its  Master"  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for  May  3.     Mr.  Knappen  asks 
the  question,   "Is  industry  in  danger  of  becoming  a  victim  of  its  own 
mechanical  efficiency?"    He  says  in  part:     "....Talce  one  illustration  of 
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the  prodiffious  ability  of  automatic  machir^iry  to  destroy  Jots.     Out  in 
Mil"7aulcee  is  a  manufacturer  of  steel  products.     It  set  out  a  few  years 
aso  to  do  for  the  assemhlinf  of  parts  rhat  had  long  since  "been  done  for 
making  of  the  parts,  that  is,   to  make  assembling  automatic.     The  partic- 
ular r)roduct  ^'as  automobile  frames.     The  ideal  was  to  Toroduce  frames  as 
rapidly  as  oranges  roll  through  a  sorting  tahle,  without  the  touch  of  a 
.    human  hand  from  start  to  finish.     The  company  confesses  a  failure.  In- 
stead of  a  machine,   coiled  around  three  acres,  that  would  be  m^anless, 
they  apologetically  a'dm_it  that  all  they  did  was  to  get  a  machine — it  is 
TDractically  one  machine,  althowh  made  up  of  m.any  diffe^-ent  units — that 
requires  the  presence  of  120  men  while  it  turns  out  8,600  frames  in  a 
day!    Even  these  men  do  little  handling  or  touching-.     T^ey  have  only  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  blind  dragon  that  works  so  sm.oothl:^  in  routine  and 
riots  30  ragingly  -"-hen  it  is  disturbed.     This  mon-mnental  failure  tha.t 
cost  $8,000,000  and  took  the  work  of  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  his  500 
engineers  for  five  years  is  just  this  much  of  a  failure:     It  originally 
turned  out  one  complete  frame,  even  to  painting,  every  ten  seconds.  It 
has  been  loepped  xij)  to  one  frame  every  si^  seconds.     Eight  thousand  chas- 
sis fraraes  a  dayl     Well,  what  of  it?    Enoneh  frames  from  this  one  ma.- 
chine  for  half  of  all  the  automobile  ^oroduct  of  the  United  States.  It 
could  run  one- third  of  its  time  and  equip  all  the  automobiles  m.ad-e 
abroad.     One  machine  making  8,600  frames  a  day  against  a  record  of  twelve 
a  day  in  the  same  plant  in  1904  Now  if  one  company  has  500  engin- 
eers to  6,000  workers — one  creator  to  every  30  producers — 500  men  striv- 
ing to  reduce  the  need  of  the  6,000 — what  must  be  the  nressure  for  me- 
chanization in  the  massed  industry  of  America,  with  engineers  and  chem- 
ists applying  the  acc-iomulated  laiowledge  _  of  all  the  recent  fertile  years 
of  research?    Perhaps  ^kat  has  already  been  done  in  the  ¥'ay  of  replace- 
m^ent  of  men  by  machines  is  only  a  start.     Mechanization  of  the  textile 
industries  began  160  ^'■ea.rs  ago.     One  person  now  nroduces  as  much  yarn  as 
45,000_then,  and  the  capacity  of  looms  has  been  rultiplied  at  least  2,000. 
Mechanization  Is^miore  general  and  far  more  rapid  of  irtroduction  now  than 
it  was.     In  another  160  years  this  miay  be  almost  a  physically  workless 
'i^'orld  for  hunans.     Already  it  is  a  workless  world  for  those  unmade  by  the 

relentless  machines  The  manufacturing  census  of  1927  found  9,076,550 

wage  earners  as  against  9,096,350  in  1919-     According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics , the  number  of  railway  employees  fell  from  2,023.000  in 
1920  to  :'.,783,000  in  1926.     It  is,  certainly  much  le^s  now.     According,  to 
a  Calculation  made  in  the  Depa:':"tment  of  Commerce  eight  2'roups  of  indus- 
tries red-uced  their  working  forces  by  1,823,000  bet^^een  1320  and  1927. 
Agricultural  miechanization  accounted  for  800,000  of  the  lost  jobs.  Ihile 
the  increasing  -oroductivity  of  labor  is  not  an  ab5ol\ite  measure  of  labor 
displacem.ent ,  since  the  total  volume  of  "oroductlon  constantly  grows  and 
m^en  are  called  back  to  run  m.achines,   it  does  reflect  the  re'olacement  of 
men  \>y  rpachinps  with  reference  to  s.  given  am,ount  of  output  " 

So'^th  j\_n  editoriaJ  in  The  Southern  Planter  for  Hay  1  says:     "South  Car- 

Carolina      olina  tobacco  growers  have  organized  the  South  Carolina  Tobacco  Growers' 
Tobacco       Marketing  Association  for  the  purpose  of  miarketing  this  year's  crop. 
'^^°P  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tobacco  growers  must  organize  if  thej/  ever  e:5- 

pect  to  secure  their  share  of  the  returns  of  the  crop.     The  results  of 
the  South  Carolina  organization  will  be  watched  with  much  interest  es- 
pecially by  growers  in  North  Carolina^  and  Virginia.     Tk'  farm  leaders  in 
ITorth  Carolina  and  Virginia,  have  been  active  in  regard  to  organizing 
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the  sTowers.     Several  meetings  have  "been  held.     In  this  campaign  it  is 
hoped  to  inform  the  gro"'ers  as  to:     (l)  Ho^"'  the  Farm  Soard  can  help  the 
tohacco  growers;  (2)  the  1930  tohacco  outlook — relation  het'A'een  price 
and  production;  (3)  what  is  wrong  with  tohacco  farming  and  ^"'hat  can  he 
done  ahout  it;  (4)  ho'^  a  cooperative  marketing  association  may  help  the 
tobacco  farmer;   (5)  les'^.ons  learned  from  the  Tri-State  Association;  and 
(6)  a  marketing  contract  and  hy-laws.     Tohacco  growers  everjr/^here  should 
study  the  Torohlem  of  organization  and  cooperation  and  -oerfect  an  asso- 
ciation Just  as  soon  as  they  a.re  fully  convinced  of  the  m,erits  of  work- 
ins  together  for  their  common  good.     The  sooner  they  do  it  the  hetter 
it  will  he  for  them.." 

Southern  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  Api'il  30  says:  "In 

Progress      the  course  of  an  address  delivered  in  Atlanta  recently  hy  Dr.  Harrison 

Ho'"e ,  editor  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  ma.rvelous  new  dis- 
coveries were  told  of  that  particularly  affect  the  prospects  and  possi- 

"bilities  of  the  South  Arnoug  the  subjects  hrou.?ht  forward  it  was 

said  that  the  chemists  told  of  a  ne'"'  refrigerating  gas  said  to  he  non- 
toxic; a  new  and  palatable  food  made  from  cottonseed,  which  also  is 
made  to  "orodu.ce,  through  chemical  methods,   sugar,  meal,  and  oil;  a  meth- 
od of  extracting  sugar  from  the  foxherry  which  abounds  in  the  pine,  landf 
in  autumn;  a  means  of  producing  metallic  ura,niura,  which  is  another  of 
the  metals  which  are  beginnino-  to  make  gold  appear  cheap;  plans  for  eliir 
ina.ting  carbon  monoxide  hazards;  and  vast  projects  affecting  human  healt 

and  profits  in  the  chemical  war  on  insects  Doctor  Howe,  in  warmly 

indorsing  the  views  recently  advanced  bv  Dr.  Charles  Herty,  so  well  Icnov- 
throughout  the  South  as  devoted  to  the  exploita.tion  of  the  southern  pine 
and  its  many  '^ays  of  aiding  a  section  that  is  willin-?  to  help  itself,  re- 
iterated the  views  of  the  latter  in  declaring  that  the  pine  tree  of  the 
Southern  States  will  soon  become  one  of  the  most  im-oortant  sources  of 
white  paper.     The  South  does  not  possess  any  asset  greater  than  her  for- 
ests, Doctor  Howe  said,  and  add.ed  that  the  cost  per  cord  of  pulpwood  is 
lower  in  the  South  than  anj^^here  else  in  the  United  States.     The  dis-' 
tinguished  scientist  declared  that  as  this  section  now  contains  30  per 
cent  of  the  standing  timber  of  the  country  it  ?'as  of  vital  importance  to 
conserve  and  protect  the  trees    with  reforestation  as  a  major  propositio 
in  vie?'.    There  can  be  no  denial  of .  the  suggestion  than  an  intelligent 
program  of  forest  conserva.tion  ousrht  to  be  brought  for-^ard  and  receive 
generous  and  consistent  support  " 


Section  3 

Department  of  David  Fairchild  writes  on  "Exploring  for  Plants  in  Ceylon;  TTith 

■Agricul-      a.  Weather  Eye  Toward  the  Development  of  the  American  Tropics"  in  Asia 
ture  for  June.    An  editorial  introduction  to  the  article  says:     "Eew  persons 

-  ^    are  aware  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  work  that  is  being  carried 
"on  through  the  Office  of  I'oreign  Plant  Introduction  in  the  United .  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.     The  system^atic  work  of  plant  introduction  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  first  organized  by  David  Eairchild  in  1897, 
has  entailed  remarkable  agricultural  explorations  of  the  vrorld.  More 
than  85,000  separate  useful  plants  have  been  introduced  and  disseminated 
to  the  farmers  and  gardeners  of  Ajnerica.     In  the  following  article  Doc- 
tor Ea.irchild  gives  readers  of  Asia  an  intimate  picture  of  the  way  many 
alien  trees  and  plants  find  their  way  into  the  country  and  the  intricate 
problems  solved."    In  the  couj.-se  of  his  article.  Doctor  Eairchild  says: 
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"I  find  myself  overwhelmed  rhen  I  attempt  to  describe  the  Peradeniya  Roy- 
al Botanic  Gardens,  ""here  're  spent  delightful  days  in  collecting  seeds 
and  Tola.nt  material  of  all  kinds  from  the  ^-'Salth  of  tropical  trees  and 
shrubs  the.t  have  been  gathered  there.    Like  most  tropical  botanic  gar- 
dens, it  is  essentially  an  arobretum,  that  is,  the  available  space  is 
largely  taken  up  vith  trees,  shrubs,  or  palms.    There  are  fe?-  annual 
plants  in  it.     It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  colonial  British 
of  the  nineteenth  centurj'-  that  such  a  garden  should  have  been  attempted, 
Ceylon  in  1821  ras  farther  away  in  point  of  time  from  London  than  is  any 
spot  in  the  iTOrld  to-day,  yet  the  administrators  thought  a  botanic  gar- 
den necessary  for  the  development  of  the  colony,  and  they  went  about  cre- 
ating one  with  the  same  care  they  'i"ould  have  given  a  royal  garden  in 
England  " 


Section  4 
UMmT  QUOTATIONS 


May  15. -:~Livestock  prices  quoted -at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 
(llOC-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $11.50-14.25;  cows,  OTod  and  choice  $7- 
9-r75;  ^heifers  (850  lbs. down)  good  and  choice  $9.75-11.85;  vealers ,  good 
and  choice  $10.50-13;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good  pjid  choice  $9.75- 
11.25.    HeavjT-  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9.65- 
10.10;  light  lights  (133-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $9.50-10.25;  slaught- 
er pigs  (90-130  lbs .)  .medium,  good  and  choice  $9-10.     Slaughter  lajnbs, 
good  and  choice  (84  lbs. down)  $8.85-9.75;  feeding  lambs  (rgoige  stock) 
medium  to  choice  $8-9. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  ranged  $2,40-2.90  per  100 
lbs.  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $2-2.10  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  P.ound  Whites  $2.80-2.90  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  very  few  $2.50- 
2.60  f.o.b.  Stevens  Point.    Alabama  sacked  Bliss  Triumphs  $3. 65-3.90 _ car- 
lot  sales  in  Chicago;  mostly  $3  f.o.b.  Mobile.    Mississippi  Pointed  type 
Cabbage  $3.50-4.50  per  barrel  crate  in  city  markets;  mostly  $3  f.o.b. 
Crystal  Springs.    North  Carolina  various  varieties  of  strawberries  14- 
25^  per  _  quart  in  the  Ba.st.     Missouri  Aromas  $5-r5.50  per  24-quart  crate  ii 
Kansas  City,     Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions  $1-1.40  per  standard  crate,. 
U.S.  No.l,  in  consuminff  centers;  mostly  75^  f.o.b.  Texas  points.  New 
York  sacked  Yellow  Varieties  $1,40-1.50  loer  100  lbs.  in  New  York  City. 
New  York  Bald.win  apples  $5.50-5,75  per  barrel  in  New  York  City  and  Vir- 
ginia Yellow  Newtowns  $6-7.     California  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  $6-8  per 
standard  45  in  city  markets;  $2.75  f.o.b,  Brawley, 

Average  price  of  iUddling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  2  points  to  15. 04?*  per  lb.     On  tha  corresponding  day  in  1929 
the  price  '^a.s  18.32^.    May. future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change declined  1  -noint  to  16,12^  and  on  the  New  Orlea.ns  Cotton  Exchange 
declined.  1  point  to  15.75(i5, 

No.l  dark  northern  sprint  wheat  (13^  protein)  at  Jiinneapolis 
$1.07-7/8-1.09-7/8.     No. 2  red  winter,  St.  Louis  $1.16-1-18;  I'a^sas  City 
$1.10-1.12;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  "orotein  basis),  Chicago  $1.03;  St. 
Louis  .tl.03i;  Kansas  City  97f^;  No. 3  mixed  corn,  Minneapolis  69-71^?^; 
Kansas  City  73-76*;^,     No.  5  white  oats,  Chicago  40-42^;  Minneapolis 
37-3/8(^-38-7/8^;  Kansas  City,  43-43|^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were:     92  score, 
34i^;  91  score,  34^;  90  score, '33^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were: 
Elats,  19^;  Single  Daisies,  20^;  Young  Aniericas,  20:|-21-|f^,  (Prepared  by 
Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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